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AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Tuts little book does not attempt to capture 
the spirit of modern America. It is, in the main, 
a record of the actual doings and the immediate 
impressions of a speech-making mission under- 
taken by a British delegation. At the same time 
it may serve as an acknowledgment of unbounded 
kindness and cordial hospitality. In the setting 
down of these incidents and impressions one or 
two points appeared to call for more special 
treatment. 

Such comments as I venture to make on aspects 
of American life claim to be nothing more than 
mere jottings noted in good faith by one who 
desires but to foster between Americans and 
Englishmen the closest friendship and right 
understanding. To get at the very heart of the 
problem in anything short of a lifetime is an 
impossible task and an arrogant pretension, and 
it says as much for the temerity of some of our 
literary lions, as for the charity of American 
and English readers, that so many books, based 
too often on impressions gained during six or 
eight weeks of feverish lecturing, have been given 
to the world in recent years, intended apparently 
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to interpret Americans to themselves as well as 
to us. 

Friendship and understanding! It sounds so 
simple, as the desired relationship between these 
great English-speaking nations. But is there not 
in the seeming simplicity of this aspiration the 
danger of treating with indifference what is 
taken for granted? It is easy to assume that 
friendship and understanding must needs grow 
from strength to strength between these two 
countries. And I daresay that, until last year, 
I myself shared what is no doubt the prevailing 
feeling among my fellow-countrymen. I do not 
think that on either side of the Atlantic, amongst 
the great mass of the people, there is any lack 
of friendship, latent if not active; but there is, 
I fear, here at any rate (I will not dogmatise 
about America), a plentiful lack of understanding. 
Without understanding there cannot be an abiding 
friendship, able to bear the hardest strain of 
untoward circumstance. 

Having travelled some thousands of miles upon 
a mission of which this book is the record, I 
feel constrained to plead that more active interest 
may be evinced at home on this very question 
of our mutual understanding. I went to America 
with the feeling that, apart from the cere- 
monial presentation of statues and busts of 
Burke, Chatham, and Bryce, there was perhaps 
something perfunctory in our projected activities. 
We were planning to visit towns of the South 
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and the Middle West, and to speak there on 
behalf of Anglo-American friendship. I was even 
warned that our reception in certain parts might 
be less than kind; elsewhere it would be a 
somewhat superfluous propaganda. Rather like 
asking two and two to make four! But what- 
ever we ultimately achieved (and we were told 
by those who study public opinion in America 
that we did remarkably well), we soon learned 
that this sentiment of friendship, which we all 
hope to see grow in intensity and as a matter 
of course, has not yet passed there beyond the 
stage of propagandism. And, judging by the 
attitude of the general public at home, one 
comes to much the same conclusion. Only 
recently a famous young American novelist 
complained bitterly, and with some justice, of 
the lack of consideration for American feeling 
shown here at times. How is this to be ac- 
counted for ? 

First, I think that the vague sense of certainty, 
in which we are apt to lull ourselves in this 
matter, comes from imagining that all that is 
required is a friendly feeling between the two 
peoples, very largely a latent sentiment, with 
little outward expression or deliberate application 
to material problems, and that a mutual goodwill 
of this character constitutes an effective solvent, 
on conditions agreeable at least to us, of any 
differences that may arise. 

To take an example. Shortly after my return 
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to England a settlement of the outstanding 
question of the British debt to America was 
arrived at—a settlement, by the way, which was 
certainly not reached too soon. The actual terms 
have clearly given great satisfaction in America, 
and indeed, from conversations and correspond- 
ence I have since had with American friends, 
I gather that we might possibly have obtained 
terms even less onerous if we had gone about 
the business earlier. As the first international 
settlement since the end of the war of the many 
financial matters left in a state of uncertainty 
and entanglement it has, however, an importance 
altogether above its intrinsic value. If ever the 
late warring nations straighten their finances, 
the British-American settlement will, I think, 
be found to have been the chief factor towards 
a satisfactory issue. 

But, returning to my example, I want to point 
out that, in view of the fact that the other party 
to this most difficult negotiation was the United 
States, there existed in this country the idea 
that some specially favourable terms should be 
offered us. This was plainly expressed both 
before and after the actual provisions were 
known, although by now the weight of opinion 
has swung over to the more reasonable attitude 
that the terms we succeeded in making were 
creditable to both parties concerned. The con- 
fident expectation of some benevolent ‘“‘ let-off ”’ 
as a sort of “right”? was, in my opinion, one 
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example of the mere sentimental view of Anglo- 
American friendship that is too common in this 
country. It is an unintelligent state of mind. 
In this instance it quite overlooked the fact that 
between two sovereign States such as America 
and Great Britain it is not reasonable to expect 
such matters as the repayment of a debt to be 
discussed in any but a strictly impersonal and 
businesslike way. We, quite naturally, tried to 
get the best possible terms, and America met 
us at least half-way—which was as much as our 
financial leaders and our statesmen desired. 

It is, of course, still possible that the terms 
may be modified by subsequent events; for 
instance, should there ever be a general inter- 
national sorting-out of war debts, the British- 
American scheme may conceivably be merged 
into some wider co-ordination. But, as they 
stand, the settlement affords reason for nothing 
but solid satisfaction. 

While I am committing these words to paper 
there is another question which is being warmly 
debated. I refer to the prohibition of the con- 
sumption of alcohol as it affects the domestic 
arrangements of transatlantic liners. Here again, 
although I do not think it has been very definitely 
expressed in the papers, there seems to exist 
a shadowy feeling that, because we are who we 
are and Americans are Americans, we ought not 
to have all this bother! Admitted that this 
particular law causes us some considerable incon- 
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venience, and may possibly be based upon a 
conception of the function of law that finds little 
sympathy in this country, at the same time it 
must also be admitted that, having made Pro- 
hibition part of her law, America is fully entitled 
to carry it out as she deems fit, and that any 
complications ensuing between herself and other 
nations must be settled in each case through the 
usual diplomatic channels. The kind of cordial 
feeling that I wish to see more consciously enter- 
tained towards America must be robust enough 
to subsist unaffected by any such administrative 
question. 

The first reason, then, as I see it, for the still 
slightly wavering friendship between America 
and England is due to a somewhat irrational 
expectation in many English minds that some 
sort of accepted sentiment should automatically 
preserve a specially intimate relationship between 
the two peoples. The British-American move- 
ments with which I am in touch, if I may venture 
to interpret them quite unofficially, take the 
view that, while common traditions, laws, re- 
ligious and ethical impulses, and the like, cer- 
tainly form a potential and partly effectual basis 
for mutual good-feeling, real friendship between 
the two nations can be best maintained and 
enhanced by a conscious understanding and 
realisation on both sides of these great ideas 
and common ideals. Some of these may be trace- 
able to the past ; some may,result from parallel, 
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but not necessarily identical, social developments 
of more recent date. The basis of our friendship 
must be consciously appreciated and applied 
by each individual thinker in the right spirit of 
understanding. 

A second cause that hinders the flowering of 
Anglo-American friendship is the ignorance that 
exists in each country, certainly in this, of the 
contemporary life and thought of the other. We 
on this side particularly fail to grasp the com- 
paratively small place which the affairs of Eng- 
land and Kurope, even to-day, occupy in the 
mind of the average American. We are an 
island-kingdom, and an outward-looking habit of 
mind is part of our tradition, bred in our very 
bones. We are the nerve-centre of a great 
Empire. For centuries we have been accustomed 
to watch our scattered brethren in five con- 
tinents, and to study the trend of things on the 
continent of Europe as affecting our varied 
interests. In the United States the national 
tendency is otherwise. Until recently its pre- 
occupation has been with the domestic affairs 
of what is a great self-contained Empire—the 
union of forty-eight separate States. To realise 
this it is only necessary to look at a map of 
‘America. The longest continuous journey in 
Great Britain would only suffice to span two or 
three of these States, and to the great bulk of 
the American people the affairs of their fellow- 
countrymen in the extreme West or South are 
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only less remote than those of far-distant Europe. 
Loyalty to the individual State is a real sentiment 
in America. In the Middle West we found this 
loyalty very strongly developed. At banquets 
held in our honour the ‘ State”? song ranked 
with the two National Anthems as part of the 
ritual of a public function. When one reflects 
upon it, it is easy to sympathise with the patriotic 
Kansan or Nebraskan citizen who finds that 
such energy as he can spare from a busy life is 
claimed by his interests in State and Union. 

This, I think, accounts for .the apparent con- 
servatism of what there is of foreign policy in 
American politics. It is, roughly, what it was 
a hundred years ago, not because the American 
mind has stood still, but because the ceaseless 
and intent concentration on their own vast 
natural resources has satisfied their immediate 
desires for development. So long as the Monroe 
Doctrine remained inviolate they were content 
with their own inspiring task. Even the problem 
of immigration grew to immense proportions— 
such was the capacity of the country for absorb- 
ing new blood—before it became a_ political 
question. 

There are in America, then, great masses of 
people who have no clearly defined conception 
of England, or even of Europe. As we found 
wherever we went, they are willing to be quite 
friendly ; friendship based on mutual under- 
standing will ensue in the days to come. It 
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should, however, be noted that there is a section 
of the American people, not without influence, 
whose minds still go strangely back to the days 
of the War of American Independence. 

In our own country the ‘“‘ permanent-sentiment- 
of-friendship ” people base their attitude, sub- 
consciously no doubt, upon a naive and quite 
characteristically British turn of mind. They 
look back to the eighteenth century and say, 
“We were all British once, surely we are com- 
rades!” They ignore, fundamentally perhaps 
quite rightly, the un-English policy of George III 
and his ministers which led to the War of In- 
dependence and all that followed. It is as if, 
because my great-great-grandfather once gave 
a black eye to his cousin your great-great-grand- 
father, I should expect you, gentle reader, on 
the score of the “relationship,” to cherish a 
very particular friendship for me. It is broad- 
mindedness misapplied ! 

On the other hand, in the United States 
the section of public opinion that looks most 
definitely back to those days forgets nothing and 
forgives little. It is unwilling to abandon one 
jot of its own conception of the just interpreta- 
tion of history. In consequence there are fre- 
quent minor battles over such matters as the 
points of view set forth in school textbooks and 
the like. Quite recently there has been a case 
of the kind. One of the chief New York dailies 
has devoted several columns to a report that 
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has been drawn up upon certain school histories 
that are suspect. The report analyses the 
delinquencies of the authors in some detail, and 
demands the banning of the books themselves 
or their immediate withdrawal for revision. 
It proceeds to discover a “ pro-British plot,” 
and denounces certain organisations, religious 
and social, that are working for a better under- 
standing between the two countries, as mere 
agencies for assisting a group of “ master-minds ” 
in their efforts to inveigle the United States back 
into British tutelage. It seems a wild and 
fantastic notion. But, seriously, our numerous 
friends in the States suspect us of no such 
Machiavellianism. 

It is right, however, we should realise that a 
certain amount of anti- British sentiment actually 
exists ; and it is right we should understand this, 
and approach it in the spirit of sympathy. 
A narrow local patriotism is not necessarily an 
evil thing. It may broaden with time. Con- 
centrated passion for some particular ‘‘ moment ”’ 
of history to the exclusion or misinterpretation of 
much else is not unknown even among ourselves. 

An important matter on which there is still 
some lack of understanding on both sides of the 
Atlantic is the League of Nations, and America’s 
attitude towards it. As I have already noted, 
American foreign policy, other than the enuncia- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, was practically 
dormant for a century. Immigration difficulties 
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began to stir things somewhat; but before 
any definite general policy emerged came the 
European War. 

This lack of a widely accepted view of foreign 
policy, and the strong political colouring which 
attaches to Presidential actions at any time, 
made it inevitable that President Wilson’s pro- 
posal for a League of Nations would be thrown 
into the arena of domestic party controversy. 
It came as a shock to the world generally when 
Wilson and his policy were overthrown by Wil- 
son’s countrymen. As Dr. Murray Butler, Pre- 
sident of Columbia University, has recently 
pointed out, we did not know—thousands of 
Americans, for that matter, did not know—that 
the President’s signature to the Covenant of the 
League was without effective value until the 
provisions thus attested had been confirmed by 
Congress. We ought to have known this. We 
should not have been so completely surprised 
by the turn of events had there been the requisite 
knowledge of American constitutional procedure. 
We should then have rightly understood the 
conditions that brought about that collapse. It 
was tragic in its immediate effects, and so it 
seems to many of us now. It may still prove to 
be of inestimable value in shaping the ultimate 
solution of post-war difficulties, But this is not 
the first time that problems of world-wide im- 
portance have been ruinously mishandled for 
party reasons, 
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We found in the course of our tour that there 
was a fairly general recognition that the United. 
States could and should play a prominent part 
in world-settlement. We even roused cheers for 
unequivocal statements as to America’s “ duty ”’ 
to join the other Allies at the Conference table. 
It may be open to doubt whether the existing 
commitments of the two great political parties, 
the Republicans and the Democrats, will ever 
permit any revision of America’s self-exile from 
the League of Nations. All the same, I am 
confident that, in some way or another, America 
will abandon the policy of isolation, if only for 
the inestimable purpose, fraught with such con- 
sequences for our civilisation, of helping the 
settlement of Europe from its terrible complica- 
tions. 

The old tradition of isolation was really broken 
when America entered into the war. The only 
difficulty, as we have seen, lies in adjusting the 
situation to political considerations. Even at 
the time, not long ago, when, in the accepted 
political style, President Harding was banging, 
bolting, and barring the door once more against 
the League (in his speech in defence of his pro- 
posal that America should enter the International 
Court of Arbitration—a very courageous and 
honest speech), other leading men were clearly 
showing that they regretted the course of events. 
In the same paper which reported the President’s 
speech I noticed several communications by 
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Senators, some advocating his very proposal as 
a partial compromise in the direction of Wilson’s 
League, others even supporting the acceptance 
of a League of Nations—the Versailles League, 
with certain reservations. 

However, we must leave Americans to settle 
their problems as best pleases them. We have 
neither right nor desire to lay down their policy 
for them. It is my purpose here to suggest to 
my own countrymen that, before airily talking 
about America having “ abandoned ”’ her late 
allies, they should take the trouble to study the 
American situation, viewing it as nearly as 
possible from the American standpoint. Friend- 
ship and understanding must go together. 

Moreover, I should like to see a more generous 
recognition in this country of what America has 
actually done for Europe. But for their speedy 
action during and after the war there would 
without doubt have been famine and wide- 
spread pestilence in Europe. Armenia, Austria, 
Hungary, Poland, and Russia since the end of 
the war, and Belgium and France during the 
war, have good cause to bless the American 
people. It has been estimated that during the 
Russian famine American Relief Funds were 
daily feeding nine or ten million peasants in the 
Volga region. A stupendous achievement of 
international Christianity ! 

I have given it as my opinion that the friend- 
ship between America and England must still be 
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fostered by true understanding. And I must 
not omit to add that many American citizens 
are so wholeheartedly in agreement with our 
views on this matter that they, on their side, 
devote themselves to these aims. In my account 
of our tour I have given some instances—as, for 
example, the speech of Judge Bingham, of 
Louisville, from which I have quoted. In Cleve- 
land our attention was drawn to a pronouncement 
by Justice John H. Clarke, of the United States 
Supreme Court, a reprint of which was circulated 
by the authority of the Chamber of Commerce. 
In a spirit of sympathy with war sacrifices it 
discussed the question of the cancellation of the 
war loans and definitely advocated that policy. 
I will give some of the more striking passages : 


‘“*It seemed to me not inappropriate to this 
Christmas season that I should talk to you to-day 
of the importance to our country of international 
friendships, and I am sure that you all know that 
if I thought that the method of acquiring and 
retaining such friendships, which I shall advocate, 
could possibly become an issue of party politics 
I should not have thought of discussing it 
under any circumstances. Indeed, it is precisely 
because the statesmen of all political parties seem 
to regard the subject as too delicate for them to 
touch and because I think it of first importance 
to our country that a public opinion with respect 
to it should be cultivated that I have made the 
choice. 

““T have slowly but definitely come to the 
conviction that both the political and business 
welfare of our country require that the loans made 
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by our Government to the Governments of our 
Allies during the late war should all be promptly 
and wholly cancelled... . 

“There is one fact so fundamental to any 
discussion of this subject that I shall ask you to 
keep it steadily in mind as I proceed. That 
fact is, that if we do not cancel the loans we shall 
never be able to convince these now friendly 
nations that the United States ever accepted 
its fair share of the burden of the war; and if 
the process of collection shall go forward, this 
conviction will deepen into enmity with every 
one of these most important nations of the world 
—with all that this implies. 

“IT shall consider the proposal to cancel the 
loans, first, in the spirit of friendship for the 
nations which with us risked all that they had 
and all that they were in defence of the great 
cause, and then, second, on the basis of cold, 
practical business policy.” 


Justice Clarke then proceeded to do this, 
stressing the point that, while the war-debt of 
the Allies was in each case from one-half to 
more than the whole of the estimated pre-war 
wealth of the country in question, the Ameri- 
can war-debt of twenty-two billions of dollars 
amounted to about one-tenth of the national 
wealth. He also dealt with the economic con- 
sequences of a general attempt to repay principal 
and interest, and concluded as follows : 


‘“Great Britain loaned to the other Allies 
more than they all, including Great Britain, 
borrowed from us, and in February 1920 Lloyd 
George signified to President Wilson his willing- 
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ness to enter upon negotiations for the mutual 
cancellation of all of the inter-allied indebted- 
ness. But the President, having no authority 
from Congress to take such action, was obliged 
to decline the generous suggestion. If we should 
cancel our loans to the Allies and each of them 
in turn should cancel all that is owed to it by 
any other Ally and should credit the balance 
remaining on the indebtedness to be paid by 
Germany and Austria, it would go far, in the 
opinion of those competent to speak in such 
matters, to re-establish credit and exchange in 
Kurope upon a stable basis, and very certainly 
it would be a contribution beyond estimate to 
the present and future peace of the world. 

‘‘ Influential men in Great Britain are urging 
their Government, whether America does so or 
not, to forgive all war loans to its Allies, as great 
in amount as ours, and to thereby establish the 
British people for years to come in the affections 
and in the markets of many great nations. I 
cannot believe that there is a single American 
citizen who would not deeply regret to see our 
country thus outdone in generosity and business 
foresight, and to find ourselves thereafter obliged, 
as we should be, to tardily follow the example 
of another. 

** But I shall talk no more of the sordid business 
and book-keeping side of this great question, 
and shall close as I began, with an appeal to 
your feelings of disinterested friendship for those 
who shared unparalleled sacrifices with us in 
defence of the great cause. 

** When I practised law among you, my clients 
did not think me a dreamer; but if, immersed 
in the spirit of this Christmas season, I am 
dreaming, I pray I may not awake from the hope 
that I may live to see my countrymen rise again 
to the high level of renunciation to which we 
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attained in the crisis of the war, and in that 
spirit direct their Government to say to our war- 
weary and heavy-laden Allies, ‘You and we 
risked all that we had and all that we were in 
the common cause. We were friends in war, and 
it shall not be through any fault of ours if we 
do not continue to be friends in peace. Come, 
here are your cancelled bonds, let us unite in 
peace as we were united in war, to restore to 
sanity the distracted world, to revive industry 
and business, and—let me add in this Christmas 
season—‘ to bring peace on earth and good will 
to men and nations.’ ”’ 


I have devoted some space to this remarkable 
speech because it clearly indicates the existence 
of a complete and sympathetic realisation of 
America’s moral oneness with her late allies. 
Action may therefore follow in due time. 

Again, I would refer to an authoritative pam- 
phlet upon ‘* What shall our Foreign Policy Be ? ” 
compiled by a special committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, of which institution 
I have made mention when describing our 
experiences in that wonderful city. This 
pamphlet is an attempt to state the two main 
alternatives in relation to European war-debts 
which are before the country. An opening 
section develops with great ability the idea of 
the dependence of American prosperity upon 
European prosperity. It analyses the character 
of American exports and imports, showing that 
the export trade, though only about ten per cent. 
of the total trade of the country, yet constitutes 
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in some of the most important industries, such 
as cotton, copper, and wheat, from thirty to fifty 
per cent. of the whole industry. It follows, 
therefore, that large and thriving domestic 
markets must, for some time to come, depend 
upon foreign markets. The Committee aptly 
observe :— 


““The maintenance of imports is quite as 
essential to American prosperity as the main- 
tenance of exports. The maintenance of Ameri- 
can imports is, moreover, directly indispensable 
to the maintenance of American exports. Other 
nations can purchase our goods only if we pur- 
chase theirs in substantially like amounts. 
International commerce at bottom means swap- 
ping goods. ... All nations, then—even the 
United States—will have to bear the industrial 
consequences if the process of economic and 
social disintegration in Europe, particularly 
Central and Eastern Europe, is allowed to run 
its fatal course.” 


There follows a section shrewdly diagnosing 
the *‘ European sickness,’’ showing clearly how 
France and Britain, the chief customers of the 
United States in Europe, depend for their pros- 
perity upon the welfare of Central and Eastern 
Europe, just as America depends upon stable 
conditions in Europe generally. 

The report then sets out in full the two main 
alternatives, and these are, to my mind, of such 
great interest and importance that I will quote 
the passage in extenso :— 
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““The arguments in favour of requiring the 
payment of the allied debts to the United States 
are as follows (the arguments as to the debts 
between England, France, ete., are the same in 
most respects) :— 

**(1) Europe has a moral obligation to pay ; 
and it is highly important in these days of un- 
settlement that moral obligations be recognised 
and kept. 

** (2) We asked for no reparations or cessions 
of territory. 

**(3) We need the money in order to reduce 
our oppressive tax burdens. 

‘“*(4) We are in a strong strategic position as 
a creditor nation; debtors always listen to those 
to whom they owe money. Why part with this 
weapon of diplomacy ? Hold it as a club over 
Europe, as a means of enforcing our demands 
for internal European reforms. 

**(5) The cancellation of these debts would 
prejudice future international credit operations. 

“The arguments in favour of substantial 
cancellation of the debts of European nations to 
the United States Government are as follows :— 

**(1) Some six or seven billions of the ten 
billions of Government loans were made for war 
purposes at a time when that was the only way 
in which we could co-operate effectively in the 
struggle. That much of it, at least, should be 
regarded as a war cost, incurred at a time when 
the allied armies alone were holding the enemy 
at bay. It may be recalled in this connection 
that this money was largely spent in the United 
States in payment for war supplies purchased 
here. 

‘* (2) The remission of these debts would gain 
for us the good will of the world, a good will 
which in the long run would prove of incalculable 
practical benefit. 
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““(3) The allied nations can pay us only by 
shipping goods here. The interest alone on the 
total of Government debts now amounts to 
about 500,000,000 dollars annually. To pay the 
interest would therefore require an excess of 
American imports over exports of 500,000,000 
dollars a year. Private debts now owing us 
add about 200,000,000 dollars more to this 
amount. 

‘“‘ The United States desires to increase exports. 
But as a practical matter if we require Europe 
to ship us 700,000,000 dollars annually in pay- 
ment of interest on past debts and another 
800,000,000 dollars annually, say, for reduction 
of principal, Europe’s ability to purchase our 
current production will be reduced by a billion 
dollars annually, and our exports will decline 
accordingly. All who want to see exports main- 
tained and increased should therefore stand for 
debt cancellation. So, also, with all those who 
believe in high protection for American industry. 

‘“*(4) We cannot reduce the burden of taxes 
by requiring Europe to pay. The inevitable 
resulting curtailment of exports would intensify 
the business depression and thereby make a less 
total of taxes more difficult to meet than the 
present total. We were prosperous while the 
process of shipping Europe ten billions of goods 
on credit was under way; we would be unpros- 
perous if Europe were to pay us. The very fact 
that we have been seeking to devise means of 
continuing foreign credits ‘for the benefit of 
American business’ suggests that prosperity 
here is not to be found in declining exports and 
expanding imports. With good business in this 
country our present taxes would prove less 
onerous than would taxes 500,000,000 dollars 
less under conditions of serious business de- 
pression. 
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*“*(5) The answer to argument (8) in favour of 
making Europe pay is that we would make a 
more effective use of our power if we agreed to 
cancel the debt on condition that the allies 
undertake to do now what is regarded as necessary 
for the restoration of world-prosperity. These 
debts will prove a valuable weapon of diplomacy 
if only they are actually used for bargaining 
purposes—thrown into the pot as a part of the 
general settlement. It would be impossible, for 
example, for us to induce France to let up on 
reparation demands if we were unwilling to reduce 
or cancel our debt claims. 

**(6) There is a final argument for cancellation. 
When a private debtor becomes so seriously 
embarrassed that it is apparent he cannot meet 
his obligations within any reasonable length of 
time, he is permitted to go through bankruptcy 
proceedings and start anew. It is recognised 
that this is sound policy even from the point 
of view of the creditor; for the bankrupt may 
in time become once more a good customer, 
Why should not the same policy be adopted 
between nations? Should it not be recognised 
that the nations of continental Europe cannot 
pay within any reasonable length of time; and 
that our interests, as well as theirs, would be 
promoted if we let bygones be bygones ? 

‘“*Such are the arguments for and against 
reparation and debt-reduction or cancellation. 
Since the purpose of this memorandum is only 
to provoke thought and discussion, we express 
here no opinion on the merits of the controversy. 
It is deemed important, however, to emphasise 
one matter of policy. Granted that it may in 
the end be wise to cancel or reduce the war-debt 
to the United States, it would certainly not be 
sound policy to do so at the present moment 
and unconditionally. We should await the 
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proper time and then agree to cancellation, 
reduction, or a general reorganisation agreement, 
with equitable adjustments of monetary obliga- 
tions and trade restrictions, only on condition 
that the European nations resolutely undertake 
to perform their part in the general settlement. 
Meanwhile, we should be studying the problem 
involved so that there may be no unnecessary 
delay when the psychological moment arrives.” 


Finally, there is in this pamphlet a brief dis- 
cussion of America’s foreign policy. Recapitu- 
lating the practical benefits derived from the 
Washington Conference for the Reduction of 
Armaments, the Committee pleads for the ex- 
tension of these co-operative decisions in regard 
to navies, to land armaments, and permanent 
peace conditions. “If the great Anglo-Saxon 
nations use their combined influence to secure 
international co-operation for a reduction of 
Kuropean armaments and a restoration of inter- 
national commerce,”’ the joint authors continue, 
“they will have made the economic recovery 
of Europe possible.” In a concluding paragraph 
they point out that America must determine the 
basic elements of her foreign policy without 
delay, and that American delegates must go 
to international conferences with at least a clearly 
formulated public opinion behind them, if not 
with power to act. ‘‘In a democracy public 
opinion is supreme. What is American public 
opinion with reference to the issues raised in this 
memorandum ? ” 
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This very able pamphlet, which we found to 
be the topic of much discussion when we were 
in Chicago, demonstrates a public consciousness 
that must before very long lead to America’s 
abandonment of the policy of isolation. Four- 
teen of Chicago’s most prominent business leaders 
would not publicly address themselves to this 
problem had they not good reason to consider 
that they were formulating thoughts and opinions 
ripe for expression. We soon discovered that, 
although the committee, wisely and fairly, had 
set out the alternative policies, the pamphlet was 
generally accepted as a “lead ”’ in the direction 
of an active foreign policy of co-operative effort 
to assist world-pacification. 

It is worthy of note that, although there was 
no intention on the part of the enquiry to regard 
Great Britain save as one of America’s late 
Allies, yet none the less it emphasises the com- 
bined influence of the two English-speaking 
peoples as essential for securing permanent 
results. 

On an earlier page I used the British debt to 
America as an example of the kind of question 
upon which there is a tendency to expect specially 
favourable treatment, more or less as a matter 
of course. I hinted then at a criticism of the 
methods adopted by our Government, but that 
criticism is based not so much upon my, own 
opinion as upon comments made to me by 
Americans, both before and after the settlement 
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had been concluded. When we first arrived in 
the States it soon became clear that the serious 
discussion of the debt, with a view to its per- 
manent funding, was being left dangerously late. 
No responsible opinion in America believed for 
a moment that we should attempt to shirk our 
responsibilities, but the delay in getting down 
to the problem gave the tiny anti-British section 
its opportunity. There were isolated leaders in 
provincial papers—very few, and obviously in- 
spired from one source—that suggested that the 
British people should put its house in order as 
far as paying its debts was concerned. More 
than one of our friendly hosts suggested, in 
private conversation and in no critical spirit, 
that it was a pity our Government did not tackle 
the question at once. 

What happened, of course, was that when the 
question was tackled, time had become of the 
essence of the contract. Mr. Baldwin and his 
advisers have earned and received the nation’s 
gratitude for boldly taking the plunge; any 
settlement, within the limits of fairness, was a 
great achievement, from every point of view. 
But is it not probable that, if the British Govern- 
ment had moved in the matter much earlier, if 
they had first sent out a small committee of 
business men and financial experts, with instruc- 
tions to draft a preliminary scheme in co-operation 
with the American authorities, such scheme to 
be ratified, or not, by our Government upon the 
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committee’s return—is it not probable that, if 
such a course had been followed, the final terms 
would have been easier for us? At any rate, 
that was the line of thought suggested to me 
by a good many of my American acquaintances. 

Some definitely thought the rate of interest 
too high. One friend, well known in the New 
York banking world, said, in a letter: ‘I am 
so glad this debt question is settled, and only 
regret that the rate of interest was not made 
lower still. The best banking opinion here takes 
the view that a lower rate would have been 
better for both countries.’’ Others took the 
more humorously cynical line that we ought not 
to have let ourselves get into the position of 
negotiators pressed for time; that it was too 
much to expect their side not to take that factor 
into account ! 

I believe there is some truth in all this, but 
many of our American critics, friendly and other- 
wise, did not fully appreciate that the political 
uncertainty in England during the last two years 
made it inevitable that such thorny questions 
would be shelved as long as possible. It is a 
great pity that we could not have foreseen some 
of our difficulties sooner after the close of hos- 
tilities. Some form of permanent Commission 
for the settlement of our international financial 
commitments would have been a great advantage 
to us. 

It is a curious confirmation, by the way, of 
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what I have said about the tacit relationship 
between our two countries that there was far 
more interest taken in America in the settlement, 
or rather the non-settlement, of our debt than 
in, for example, the (still unsettled!) Franco- 
American debt. The unspoken thought seemed 
to be that we “‘ ought ” to do something about it, 
just as, over here, we had the fairly prevalent 
idea that America “‘ ought ”’ to let us off lightly ! 
That we have now settled the question is a re- 
affirmation of British prestige and _ financial 
soundness that is cheering to contemplate. From 
that point of view it is the best thing we have 
done since the end of the war, and our position 
is immensely strengthened. We now have the 
moral right, should European conditions not 
improve, to invite American co-operation, and 
far greater expectation of a favourable response. 
As I write, such an invitation seems a possibility 
in connection with the still unsolved reparations 
problem. 

That England holds a unique position in re- 
lation to America, that between the peoples 
there is a mutual friendship of a special kind, 
firmly rooted by reason of inherited and self- 
developed qualities leading to similar reactions 
to world events—this idea, I am sure, is gaining 
ground in the United States. 

In an amazing way our success was perhaps 
greatest where we had been warned to be pre- 
pared for anything but success, namely, in the 
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great Middle West cities. Not only were we 
personally treated there with every possible 
kindness (the Americans are so polite and so 
extremely hospitable that too much importance 
could easily be attached thereto), but our mission 
evoked at least as enthusiastic a response as in 
any other regions visited by us. 

It was in one of these towns, in Minnesota, 
that the Governor, Mr. Jacob Preus, made avowal 
of his loyalty as due, first, to the United States, 
secondly, to England, as the ‘“‘ mother-country 
of the American nation,” and, in the third place, 
to Norway, his native land. I admit that 
Governor Preus is an exceptional man, but ex- 
ceptional men give the lead to public feeling. 
It was, indeed, most inspiring to discover that 
such sentiment as we harboured anent the 
relationship between America and England was 
capable of making its own independent appeal 
to the mind of an American citizen not of British 
origin. 

Already, it is fairly safe to say, there are more 
people “ thinking alike ” in America and England 
in regard to the various questions of the day 
than in any other two countries in the world. 
Like turns to like. English-speaking friendship 
and British-American understanding are ripening. 
We can help their growth by loyalty to our own 
ideals. But we must recognise the new loyalties 
that are arising in America, and we must realise, 
more fully and more intelligently, the actual and 
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potential greatness of modern America. True, 
in many of her chief qualities and notable achieve- 
ments America is in the direct line of our common 
origins ; but she has adapted and enriched the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition. There is much we can 
learn from her. If as a people we can find it in 
our hearts to meet half-way the spirit of appre- 
ciative friendship that is turning towards us, 
America and England together can surely effect 
much for the welfare of civilisation. 


II 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


ALTHOUGH in these last years the name of 
Woodrow Wilson had seemed to be more than 
anything else a reminder of noble failure, his 
countrymen’s reception of the sad news of his 
death suggests that the ideals for which he 
struggled so heroically (and for which it might 
be said he laid down his life) may yet triumph. 

The spirit that underlay those Fourteen Points, 
and the spirit that inspired the League which 
President Wilson believed could ensure peace 
to our children’s children, is not dead. In 
apparent defeat it may yet prove that Wilson 
found the ultimate victory ; that what he could 
not bring to fruition by the direct efforts of 
his diplomacy was the more deeply sown in the 
subconscious purposes of humanity by the tragic 
sequel. 

In some way Woodrow Wilson managed in 
great measure to lose the political ear of his 
countrymen, while retaining to the full, of course, 
their human sympathies as a stricken man. 

Later on, however, the inevitable reaction had 


set in, and we found that the former President 
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was by no means forgotten, and that his tenacity 
in face of the failure of his hopes (for his very few 
public utterances showed a Wilson who could 
still fight for his ideals with all his remaining 
strength) was gradually rallying opinion in sup- 
port of his cause. The invalid in his seclusion 
was in process of becoming once more a national 
hero. 

Looking back over the years of the war, with 
a fuller knowledge of all the conditions, it is 
difficult for an Englishman to overstate his im- 
mense admiration for this great man’s sagacity. 
Surely no head of a State ever had a more 
difficult task. He had to control the destinies 
of a nation which included great masses of people 
born and in many cases bred as citizens of the 
various warring nations of Europe. Thousands of 
Americans of quite recently Teutonic origin held 
positions of trust and authority in State and com- 
mercial affairs. On the other hand, there were 
large numbers of people who realised quite early 
in the war that the safety of democracy was im- 
perilled by the German menace, and that America 
could not stand aside from the struggle for long. 
There were these conflicting influences, there were 
the moreremoteSouthern and Western States whose 
peoples could not easily be roused to an apprecia- 
tion of the world-issues involved. Wilson waited, 
despite the jeers of the uninformed, waited until, 
as he expressively phrased it, America was ready 
—not to follow his lead, but ‘‘ to go in with a 
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whoop ” in defence of freedom and justice. And 
how wonderfully America justified the patience 
and foresight of her President ! 

Progress may or may not be the illusion of the 
age—the great illusion. In either case, it is the 
characteristic faith of the age, that we move 
slowly but inexorably forward—to better things, 
it is to be hoped. The war came for many people 
as a terrible, shattering blow to that faith. We 
were comforted a little in its earlier stages by the 
feeling that it was, at any rate, a ‘“‘ war to end 
war,’ but the strain and exhaustion, the almost 
universal bereavement and desolation, grew so 
intense before the end that faith grew dim once 
more. 

As far as it can be attributed to any man, it 
was left to President Wilson to revive faith and 
hope. The Armistice brought unspeakable relief 
and deepest joy to tormented humanity, but the 
chief element of hope at that time was the general 
feeling that President Wilson spoke with the 
voice of the people. He it was who seemed, both 
in his preliminary speeches and communications 
(above all in the Fourteen Points) and in his 
approaches to the great Peace Conference, to 
revive the spirits of all those millions who began 
once more to look forward. He stood, more 
definitely than any other of the great figures of 
the peace negotiations, for the idea that, after 
all, the outcome might be something more than 
the cessation of hostilities, something better and 
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more permanent than the consolidation of a 
complete but comfortless victory. There is no 
doubt about this. Everything had conspired to 
give Mr. Wilson a unique position. He had for 
all the latter period of the war been the chief 
spokesman of the Allies. He brought to the 
prosecution of the war to a victorious end and 
to the pursuit of a lasting peace freshness of 
mind and singleness of purpose, and before the 
end it came to be recognised that he had earned 
for himself and for his country the great respect 
that was accorded to any expression of his 
views. 

When I journeyed from town to town and 
State to State nearly four years after the Armistice 
period the contrast was almost unbelievable, and 
it needed some thought and self-control not to 
give way without further ado to the not un- 
common view that America, in refusing to ratify 
Wilson’s proposals in regard to the League and 
the Treaty, had abandoned not only her President 
but also the cause of world-peace. I do not take 
that view. I believe, as I have already explained, 
that the sequence of events was inevitable. The 
issue was always in doubt, for, despite the 
President’s efforts to range American opinion 
solidly behind him in his development of his 
plans, despite the support he received from 
prominent Republican leaders like Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Root, the party cleavage was deep and 
genuine. The issue was always in doubt, but 
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when Mr. Wilson’s great speaking campaign in 
support of the League was abruptly and tragically 
terminated it was so no longer. 

I think the series of great speeches that Mr. 
Wilson made in the course of his last attempt to 
carry his people with him will come to be con- 
sidered as outstanding examples of persuasive 
pleading. From a man like the President, who 
was, I should judge, too sincere to be by tempera- 
ment a master of facile rhetoric, they were a 
marvellous achievement, and it is permissible to 
believe that if he had been spared he would have 
carried the day. Although the magnetic elo- 
quence of the greatest orators of all time was 
denied to him, Mr. Wilson had the supreme gift of 
making difficult problems clear and of investing a 
noble and disinterested policy with all the attrac- 
tiveness to ordinary men of an ordinary, unheroic 
‘* politician’s ” policy. Nothing could be more 
effective, for instance, than the way in which he 
seized upon an opposition “trump card” and 
showed how it really contributed to the strength 
of his case. The Monroe Doctrine was thought 
by the opponents of the League to be invalidated 
by its provisions. The Covenant was suspect 
on this point even after Mr. Wilson had obtained 
the insertion of a clause to the effect that nothing 
in it (the Covenant) should be construed as 
affecting the validity of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Hear Mr. Wilson on this : 

‘“‘ Every nation in the world had been jealous 
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of the Monroe Doctrine, had studiously avoided 
doing or saying anything that would admit its 
validity ; and here are all the great nations of 
the world signing a document which admits its 
validity. By a sudden turn in the whole judg- 
ment of the world the Monroe Doctrine was 
accepted by all the great Powers of the world. 
That constitutes nothing less than a moral 
revolution in the attitude of the rest of the world 
toward America. ... And at last, in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the Monroe 
Doctrine has become the doctrine of the world. 
Not only may no European Power impair the 
territorial integrity or interfere with the political 
independence of any State in the Americas, but no 
Power anywhere may impair the territorial integ- 
rity or invade the political independence of another 
Power. The principle that Mr. Canning suggested 
to Mr. Monroe has now been vindicated by its 
adoption by the representatives of mankind.” 


This boldness in debate is shown in the way in 
which Mr. Wilson accepted the challenge of 
those who saw in a League of Nations some 
belittling of the power and pride of nationality. 
To such, he rejoined : 


“Tt is very difficult for me to follow their dis- 
tinction [between nationalism and international- 
ism]. The greatest nationalist is the man who 
wants his nation to be the greatest nation, and 
the greatest nation is the nation that penetrates 
to the heart of its duty and mission among the 
peoples of the world. With every flash of insight 
into the great politics of mankind, the nation 
that has that vision is elevated to a place of 
influence and power which it cannot get by arms, 
which it cannot get by commercial rivalry, which 
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it can get by no other way than by that spiritual 
leadership which comes from a profound under- 
standing of the problems of humanity.” 


This question of nationalism he followed up 
on another occasion from another point of view, 
appealing to American pride in the unique 
qualities of the nation. 


““ We are made up,” he said, “‘ out of the hard- 
headed, hard-fisted, practical, and yet idealistic 
and forward-looking peoples of the world, and 
we, of all peoples, ought to have an international 
understanding and ability to comprehend what 
the problem is and what part we ought to play 
in that problem. 

‘““ Every other nation is set in the mould of 
a particular breeding. We are set in no mould 
at all. Every other nation has certain preposses- 
sions which run back through all the ramifications 
of an ancient history. We have nothing of the 
kind. This nation draws its blood from every 
civilised stock in the world, and is ready by 
sympathy and understanding to understand the 
peoples of the world, their interests, their rights, 
their hopes, their destiny. America is the only 
nation in the world that has that equipment. .. . 
We are the predestined mediators of mankind. 
I am not saying this in any kind of national pride 
or vanity. I believe it is mere historic truth, 
and I try to interpret circumstances in some 
intelligent way. If that is the kind of people 
we are, it must have been intended that we 
should make some use of the opportunities and 
powers that we have.” 


A very fine characteristic of his methods in 
this great fight for the League was that he never 
hesitated to describe what in his opinion was 
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the nature of the choice that lay before his people 
or to express with the utmost candour his view 
of the immense loss of prestige that would be the 
result of the rejection of the League. He was 
unceasing in his denunciation of those who 
argued that America should stay out and let 
the rest of the world take care of itself. He 
chided without merey the pessimism of those 
who said that Europe was bankrupt beyond 
hope of recovery. 


‘“The other nations of the world are drawing 
together,” he affirmed. ‘“‘ We, who suggested 
that they should draw together in this new 
partnership, stand aside. We at once draw their 
suspicion upon us. We at once draw their intense 
hostility upon us. ... If you merely look at 
it from the point of view of the material prosperity 
of the United States, we are under compulsion 
to stay in the partnership. You cannot have 
even your legitimate part in the business of the 
world unless you are partners with the rest. Is 
it your idea that if we lend our money, as we 
must, to men whom we have bitterly dis- 
appointed, that money will bring back to us the 
largess to which we are entitled? Can you sell 
more easily to a man who takes your goods 
because he cannot do without them or to a man 
who wants them and believes them the best ? 

‘““We are told that we are strong and they 
are weak ; that we still have economic independ- 
ence and they have not. What does that mean ? 
That means that they went into the redemption 
of the freedom of the world sooner than we did 
and gave everything that they had to redeem it ; 
and now we, because we did not go in so soon or 
lose so much, want to make profit of the 
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redeemers! The thing is hideous. The thing is 
unworthy of every tradition of America. I speak 
of it not because I think that sort of thing takes 
the least hold upon the consciousness or the 
purpose of America, but because it is a pleasure 
to condemn so ugly a thing. There is nothing 
which can more certainly put a drop of acid into 
every relationship we have in the world than if 
we now desert our former associates in the war.” 


If that “‘ drop of acid’ has not poisoned our 
own and Europe’s relations with America so 
irremediably as Mr. Wilson feared, it is because 
Kurope still treasures at heart memories of the 
America of Wilson’s day, and still holds on to its 
faith that his policy, in essentials, may yet prevail. 

It is impossible to read through these speeches 
of the former President (which have now been 
published, compiled as a case for the League of 
Nations by Mr. Hamilton Foley, from whose 
interesting volume I have corrected and amplified 
some of the quotations I had already extracted) 
without realising contact with a fine and generous 
mind, and without deploring the unhappy chain 
of circumstance that led to the virtual abandon- 
ment of Europe by the people whose ideals he 
believed himself to be so faithfully interpreting. 
(Did he not, times without number, describe the 
peace as “an American peace’? ?) Was he 
mistaken ? Fundamentally, no. I believe that 
eventually the desired co-operation will be accom- 
plished. It is easy to be wise after the event. 
We can see now, for example, that it would have 
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been a sagacious policy for the President to have 
brought with him to Paris advisers drawn from 
all the great American political parties. Doubt- 
less they would have accompanied him with 
divergent views as to the best means of accom- 
plishing the task that confronted them, but I am 
confident that the President would have persuaded 
them into cordial agreement with all the vital 
features of his plan, and it would have been possible 
to have avoided any division on the question 
in America on mere party lines, because the Pre- 
sident would have gone back to the States with 
the support of the leading men of both parties. 
There is scarcely an aspect of the agonisingly 
ineffectual efforts of Europe to draw herself out 
of the mire of stagnation and decay that has not 
shown clearly enough the need for Wilson’s League, 
for, great as have been the progress and measure of 
achievement of the existing League of Nations, 
it lacks the power and authority and the breadth 
of view that America could have given to it. 
The situation at the present moment might 
not be considered encouraging. The lamented 
death of President Harding came at a moment 
when there seemed a faint possibility of his 
advocacy of a World Court of Justice leading 
to a more active interest being taken in European 
affairs. Since that time there has been a period 
of suspense, and now at last the silence has been 
broken by President Coolidge’s first Message to 
Congress, and, just previously, by a statement 
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from Mr. Hughes, Secretary of State. The 
President’s message gained ready applause in 
a crowded House for its definition of the main 
problems of America as ‘‘ domestic problems.”’ 
Aloofness from the League of Nations was most 
definitely and precisely indicated, although ‘‘ we 
recognise thoroughly our obligation to help others, 
reserving to the decision of our own judgment 
time, place, and method.” The creation of the 
World Court of Justice was spoken of with favour, 
but the greater part of the message was concerned 
with the ‘‘ domestic problems.”’ 

This, superficially, is decidedly discouraging ; 
but I do not think the possible developments 
are by any means so negative and remote as 
might appear. The question of debts due from 
Kuropean Governments is bound to come up again 
before long, and it may be that in the investigation, 
for instance, of the financial basis of a Franco- 
American settlement, the bearing of the general 
condition of Europe upon such matters may lead 
to America’s participation in some common action 
for the promotion of peace in Europe. 

Within a day or two only of President Coolidge’s 
Message to Congress comes the news of his 
willingness that American citizens should partici- 
pate in the work of the two Committees which 
the Reparations Commission has decided to 
appoint for the purpose of enquiring into Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay. Any American citizens 
who may be co-opted for this purpose will act 
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PRESIDEN? WILSON'S FOURTEEN POINTS. 


le Open aovenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international understandings of any kind but 
diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public viewe 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside terri- 
torial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be 
closed in whole or in part by international action for the enforcement 
of international covenants. 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the 
nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its main- 
tenanceée 

4. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments 
will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

5e <A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment 
of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the Princinie 
that in determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests 
of the populations concerned mist have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the government whose title ig to be determined. 

6e The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settle=~ 
ment of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest 
cooperation of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an 
unhampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent determina- 


tion of her own political development and national policy and assure her 
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of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under institutions 
of her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance also of every 
kind that she may need and may herself desire. The treatment accorded 
Russia by her sister nations in the months to come will be the acid 
test of their good will, of their comprehension of her needs as dis- 
tinguished from their own interests, and of their intelligent and un- 
selfish sympathy. 

7. Belgiwn, the whole world will agree, mst be evacuated 
and restored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she 
enjoys in common with all other free nations. No other single aet 
will serve as this will serve to restore confidence among the nations in 
the laws which they have themselves set and determined for the govern- 
ment of their relations with one another. Without this healing act 
the whole structure and validity of international law is forever im 
Peirod: 

8. All French territory should be freed and the invaded por- 
tions restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871. in the 
matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world 
for nearly fifty years, should be righted, in order that peace may once 
more be made secure in the interest of alle 

9. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected 
along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 


10. ‘The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations 


we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest 
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opportunity of autonomous developmente 


lle Runania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; occu- 
pied territories restored; Serbia accorded free and secure access to 
the sea; and the relations of the several Balkan states to one another 
determined by friendly counsel along historically established lines 
of allegiance and nationality; and international guarantees of the 
political and economic independence and territorial integrity of the 
several Balkan states should be entered into. 

12. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should 
be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which are 
now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life 
and an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and 
the Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free passage to the 
ships and commerce of all nations under international guarantees. 

13. An independent Polish state should be erected which should 
include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, 
which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose 
political and economic independence and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenante 

14- <A general association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mtual guarantees of 


political independence and territorial integrity to great and small states 
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without her having formally to apply for member- 
ship of the League. If this could be secured, 
the remodelling and renaming of the League 
would not be too great a price to pay. Europe 
looks to the West for help and guidance, but she 
is not likely to get it in full measure until she 
shows more definite signs of self-help. Britain 
stands to Kurope in much the same sort of rela- 
tion as America does to the Old World, and our 
responsibility is great. If we embrace every 
occasion for the advancement of peace, if we use 
the machinery of the League for every appro- 
priate purpose that arises, if we do all that lies 
in our power to encourage the emergence of 
a policy for Europe as a whole, we hasten the 
day when America will see the need for a return 
to the spirit of the policy of Woodrow Wilson. 
The essential thing is that in the meantime, 
whatever happens, this country should stand by 
the League of Nations. Stand by it not merely 
as a splendid potentiality, a dream of beneficent 
wisdom to be materialised some future day, but 
as an organisation to be used here and now. It 
is not a perfect League. It is not yet as strong 
as it must be, but already it has shown in the 
Italian crisis that it means business. Although 
in that matter it is true that another body 
carried through the final settlement, it was the 
discussions at the Assembly of the League, and 
still more the general attitude of the delegates 
to their Italian colleagues, that crystallised the 
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widespread dislike and distrust of the turbulence 
that led to that crisis. If the League should be 
allowed to fail, then we lose the only foundation 
upon which future peace can be built, the only 
vital organisation that exists for the purpose of 
expressing the undoubted desire of the peoples 
of the earth that goodwill and not aggression 
shall determine their relationships one to another. 
A national leader such as Woodrow Wilson, 
inspired by noble purposes to initiate policies that 
reconcile the highest good of his people with that 
of the whole human family, receives the homage 
of the modern world. Whatever can be done to 
ensure that those far-seeing policies shall prevail 
in the world of to-morrow is the truest tribute to 
his memory. That is the memorial to which the 
whole English-speaking world can subscribe. 
Every day it becomes more obvious that 
interchange of opinion between the nations is 
being simplified. Europe and America are al- 
ready ‘“‘ listening in” to each other, and the 
European voice that speaks most clearly and 
familiarly in the American ear is our own. In 
the bringing of America into the world-brother- 
hood of some kind of association of the nations I 
see a mission for this country. It is a high and 
noble task, in which I believe we shall find our- 
selves met half-way by an America determined 
that the name of Woodrow Wilson shall for ever 
be linked with a league of the nations as that of 
Lincoln is associated with her own eternal unity. 


Ill 


WALTER H. PAGE—A GREAT WAR-TIME 
AMBASSADOR 


Ir is impossible to record one’s impressions con- 
cerning President Wilson without recalling the 
figure of his representative and friend, whose 
foresight, wisdom, and alacrity were as marked 
as the caution, logic, and lofty idealism of his 
Chief. I feel that I cannot, therefore, forbear 
from paying homage to the endeared memory of 
perhaps the most noteworthy figure among the 
many illustrious representatives of the United 
States at the Court of St. James—Walter H. 
Page. In the history of British-American rela- 
tions he is assured a cherished place as one who, 
at the time of greatest stress and strain in the 
world-crisis, fervently recognised that in the 
comradeship of the English-speaking peoples lay 
the hope of civilisation and humanity. 

As Lord Mayor of London, 1915-16, I was privi- 
leged to be associated with Dr. Page at several 
historic functions, and during that year and 
afterwards we frequently came into friendly 
contact. At the outbreak of the war he had 


filled the office of Ambassador for rather more 
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than a year, and was by then generally recog- 
nised as well worthy to be linked with the 
greatest of his predecessors. The reputation he 
had then established for loyalty to his own 
country and goodwill to this stood him in good 
stead all through the period of America’s neu- 
trality, when, in addition to other heavy burdens, 
he had the trying task of looking after German 
and Austrian interests. While his own personal 
feelings towards the Allies, and especially to- 
wards England, were known to be more than 
cordial, his official attitude was always irre- 
proachably correct. It must have been an im- 
mense satisfaction to him to come out into the 
open as the representative of a great nation 
allied with us in the great struggle. 

Walter H. Page came to this country a com- 
paratively unknown man, but for more than a 
generation he had been one of the makers of 
literary fame and political thought in his own 
country, as journalist, editor, and lecturer. He 
was a Southerner, with all the Southern friendli- 
ness and ease of manner. One of his great ser- 
vices to his own people had been the interpreta- 
tion, as it were, of the ‘‘ new South” to Ameri- 
cans of the North and West. He thus helped to 
break down the isolation that threatened to place 
the South at a disadvantage in the solution of its 
peculiar problems. He did valuable work on the 
Southern Education Board, and was a strong sup- 
porter of Booker Washington’s work at Tuskegee. 
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His appointment to London was a reversion to 
the tradition that had given such men as Wash- 
ington Irving and Lowell to America’s diplomatic 
representation. He was the type of American 
that we in England most admire, and although 
he had not the advantage of Mr. Choate’s wit or 
of Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s long-standing familiarity 
with London society, he rapidly made firm and 
enduring friendships. 

With all his friendliness and accessibility, he 
possessed a keen intellect and could find a way 
through the most difficult problems with abso- 
lute impartiality and a firm grip of the essentials. 
His honesty and frankness in stating his coun- 
try’s point of view on war measures that affected 
our relations with America during her neutrality 
only increased the affection and esteem that were 
felt for him by his English friends, official and 
otherwise. 

He was one of the best friends! that the Eng- 
lish-speaking friendship movement ever had. 
He was fond of describing himself as ‘‘ a working 
member of the English-speaking democracy.” 
One of his last and most striking utterances over 
here was the revelation that he proposed to 
devote the remainder of his working life “‘ to this 
and nothing else—to bring about a closer, funda- 
mental, and lasting acquaintance between the 
peoples of this Empire and of the United States.” 


1 Dr, Page was the first Chairman of the Sulgrave Board of 
Governors. 
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By a happy chance, on the memorable occasion 
of the Shakespeare Tercentenary celebration in 
May 1916, I then presided, as Lord Mayor, over 
a large and distinguished gathering at the Man- 
sion House in honour of the Commemoration, 
and formally received the monumental **‘ Book 
of Homage,” in which the whole world of 
scholarship and letters paid reverent tribute to 
the master-mind of the English-speaking peoples. 

Almost from the date of his coming to England 
as Ambassador, Dr. Page had looked forward 
to this Commemoration. His passionate joy in 
Shakespeare was an abiding influence in his life, 
although when, as a young graduate, he gave 
Summer School lectures on Shakespearean sub- 
jects he could hardly have foreseen that he 
would one day, as representative of the United 
States in England, voice the proud sentiments of 
his people as common inheritors of Shakespeare’s 
name and fame. It was a keen disappointment 
to him that he could not yet, in May 1916, 
announce to the assemblage at the Mansion 
House the message he so ardently longed for, as 
the most fitting tribute to Shakespeare’s exalted 
memory. ‘True, he delivered an eloquent mes- 
sage from President Wilson, telling of the com- 
mon ties in Shakespeare linking the British and 
American peoples. Soon these ties were to prove 
themselves strong as flesh and blood, and America 
was to take her due place in the comradeship of 
arms. At the time of the meeting, however, Dr. 
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Page was passing through a period of intense 
anxiety and perplexity. I vividly recall his 
touching recognition of the hearty welcome 
accorded him, notwithstanding America’s delay 
in showing any readiness to join up with the 
Allies. The applause that greeted him was 
almost more than he could bear. He often re- 
ferred to the courage of the organisers of the 
meeting in giving him the first place on this 
great occasion under such conditions. But 
the words of His Majesty the King to Dr. Page 
shortly after America had at last declared war 
best express the general feeling towards him: 
** We knew where you stood all the time! ” 

Those most fascinating volumes The Life and 
Letters of Walter H. Page have now revealed to 
the world the depth, charm, wisdom, humour, 
and loveableness of the man who not merely 
represented America, but also those American- 
British or British-American ideals which many of 
us rightly acclaim as the priceless heritage of the 
English-speaking world. In his letters we see 
Dr. Page as the true patriot, alert in watching 
the high interests it was his duty to safeguard, 
a shrewd critic of our merits and shortcomings 
as of those of his own countrymen, full of faith 
in the great destiny in store for the United 
States, yet recognising, in all sincerity, the 
fundamental reasons why the two peoples belong 
closely together. 

Man of letters and enthusiast for literature, as 
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much as statesman and diplomatist, Dr. Page 
placed among these chief reasons—that “ the 
race is the literary race.’ So he wrote in 
one of his inimitable letters a week or so after 
the Shakespeare Tercentenary Commemoration. 
Amid all his perturbations the sorely-tried Am- 
bassador found his best solace and distraction in 
re-reading his favourite authors, Shakespeare in 
particular; a volume of the plays generally 
accompanied him in his daily round of duties. 
It was not, therefore, surprising that soon after 
that memorable day, February 3, 1917, when 
the die was cast and America broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Dr. Page threw 
himself with characteristic zeal into a movement 
for promoting, through the Shakespeare Associa- 
tion, an Annual Shakespeare Day in the Schools 
and other institutions. 

I had the honour of being associated with the 
whole movement, culminating in a memorable 
meeting held in the Great Hall of King’s College, 
at which he was the special guest of the Shake- 
speare Association. Co-operating with a mutual 
friend of Dr. Page and myself, Sir Israel Gollancz, 
I acted as Chairman of a committee for present- 
ing Dr. Page with a gift, very significant of our 
feelings towards him and the priceless intellectual 
link binding us together through the common 
heritage in Shakespeare. This gift was a fine 
copy of the Shakespeare Folio of 1632, which 
we had fortunately secured at the British Red 
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Cross sale. The presentation came as a real 
pleasant surprise to him. He had asked that 
American schools might be included in the 
proposed Shakespeare Day movement and had 
expressed a wish to speak at the meeting to 
this effect. ‘‘ What else are we fighting for but 
for Shakespeare?” he exclaimed, when the 
matter was first mooted to him. 

The prelude to the meeting was perhaps the 
happiest incident with which I had been con- 
cerned, and I rejoice at my participation in what 
was really the fitting epilogue of the meeting 
held at the Mansion House one year before—to 
a day almost. One of the strongest impressions 
of my life was to observe the expression of deep 
emotion and reverence upon Dr. Page’s face as 
he received the Folio from my hands. It was 
clearly the most sacred of gifts to him, and the 
halting sincerity of the first sentences of his 
speech in acknowledgment affected all who were 
present. Dr. Page’s devotion to Shakespeare 
was undoubtedly a matter of lifelong consecra- 
tion, and we felt that our gift was indeed well 
chosen. I know that he prized the Folio and all 
that the gift symbolised as among his most 
precious possessions. When he left this country 
he carried it with him as an heirloom, to be 
handed down to posterity, together with the 
record of the occasion on which it was presented. 
The book bears the following inscription, with 
Shakespeare’s motto at the head, and the 
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Page family motto, ‘“‘ Spe labor levis,” at the 
foot :— 


* Non sanz Droict”’ 


To 
His EXcELLENCY 


WALTER HINES PAGE 
ELD. (D.C is 


AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN 
IN TOKEN OF PROFOUND ESTEEM, 
AND AS A SYMBOL OF THE ONENESS OF PURPOSE 
UNITING THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
IN THE BROTHERHOOD OF ARMS 
FOR THE IDEALS OF HUMANITY, 


THIS SHAKESPEARE FOLIO 


ENHANCED BY DEDICATION TO THE 
BRITISH RED CROSS, 
WAS PRESENTED 
BY 


THE SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIATION 


ON MAY 38, 1917 (APRIL 23, OLD STYLE) 
ATA 
MEETING, ORGANISED BY THE ASSOCIATION, 
HELD 
AT KING’S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
TO PROMOTE THE INSTITUTION OF AN 


ANNUAL SHAKESPEARE DAY IN THE SCHOOLS 


** Every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants, and sing 
The merry songs of Peace to all his neighbours : 
God shall be truly known .. . 
Our children’s children shall see this, and bless heaven.”’ 


‘'Spe Labor Levis.” 


My speech on this occasion attempted to give 
expression to our feelings towards our guest of 
honour; and his words in reply deserve a place 
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in this record of British-American relationship. 
After referring to the Mansion House Meeting a 
year before, to the welcome we then gave Dr. 
Page as Ambassador to Great Britain of Shake- 
speare’s kinsmen across the Atlantic, to the 
difficulty we then experienced in banishing from 
our hearts certain hopes and fervent longings, I 
contrasted the changed conditions in which we 
met that day, when we assembled there as 
brothers-in-arms ‘“‘ for the ideals of humanity ” 
—ideals which we proudly believed found their 
fullest and highest expression in the sublime 
utterances of the great dramatist. ‘‘ A prophecy, 
as it were,’ I continued, ‘“‘ made in my year of 
office as Chief Magistrate in this Mansion House 
of Liberty, as Milton, whom I may say was born 
in my Ward, called our noble City of London, 
has been happily fulfilled. On May Day last 
these words which I now recall were spoken by 
their author from the ‘ Book of Homage’ :— 
“** And with us those, proud of their Englishry, 
Who to his music built their new-found world, 
In strength and freedom,—he their heritage.’ 

‘*In asking me to voice to-day’s welcome to 
your Excellency, the Shakespeare Association 
has shown its appreciation of my willing efforts 
in a manner which will ever be treasured by me. 

‘““ We hear much of the moral and material 
good which we know must result from this our 
oneness of purpose, but this day we desire to 
manifest the intellectual unity. How better can 
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this be done than by handing to you, Dr. Page, 
this noblest of works ever written by any man 
of English speech ? Could there be a more fitting 
symbol? In the years to come it may serve to 
remind you of the profound esteem and personal 
regard in which we hold you and will always 
hold you. May it be a cherished souvenir of one 
all-important aspect of what your Excellency 
has so well described as the greatest event in all 
history, the coming together, for justice, liberty, 
and right, of Shakespeare’s kinsfolk. Let Shake- 
speare be our talisman in the ampler day now 
dawning for this troubled world.” 

In his reply Dr. Page humorously deprecated 
any personal merit—the gift was not due to his 
deserts, he said, but was a compliment to his 
aspirations. ‘‘ You cannot completely deceive 
me,” he continued, ‘‘ much as you touch me; it 
was impossible to give one volume to a hundred 
million people, and I happen to be the beneficiary 
of that physical impossibility. More than this 
I am at a loss to say, in appreciation of your 
kind and gracious welcome and of this far too 
complimentary presentation. Not content with 
all this, you have summoned my ancestors to the 
ceremony, and I am proud to think you have, 
because they were English. And their descen- 
dants are English yet. I do not mean, of course, 
politically ; but I do mean in all the noble 
aspirations of our race. And this book, coming 
to me from this English Shakespeare Associa- 
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tion, will make this day memorable, not only to 
me, but to my children after me. 

““T take the opportunity,” he continued, “ if 
I am not doing anything in violence of good taste, 
of expressing the hope that when you pass this 
resolution setting forth the proposal made to 
promote the institution of an Annual Shake- 
speare Day in the schools, you will be kind enough, 
at my suggestion, and on my motion if you will 
permit me to make it, to add also ‘ in the schools 
of the United States.’ The best brains and the 
best character in the Republic are at work in 
its schools, for it is to this profession and to their 
development that the finest spirits of this genera- 
tion are turning. I take the liberty to assure 
you on their behalf and on behalf of all my 
countrymen that your example in establishing 
a Shakespeare Day and suggesting some fit 
observance of it every year will be gratefully 
followed by them. Mr. Gosse is right—Shake- 
speare is American also. We hope that we have 
completely inherited him as we have inherited 
his noble speech and most else that lies at the 
foundation of our scheme of life; and the obser- 
vance of a day such as you are starting now will 
be quite as welcome a suggestion to American 
schools as it is to your own. It will be most 
fitting on the anniversary of this day, for us in 
the United States and for you here, to see to it 
that the children and students of all grades and 
all ages give a little time at least to observing a 
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day which I predict and hope will make your 
Shakespeare Association immortal. I think that 
I shall have affixed to this volume, which your 
graciousness to me makes priceless, some such 
inscription as this: ‘Every man who looks at 
this book thereby contracts an obligation, which 
he must not shirk, to do something to promote 
the observance of Shakespeare Day on every 
anniversary so long as he lives.’ ”’ 

Dr. Page was as good as his word. He became 
the active President of the Shakespeare Associa- 
tion, with Sir Israel Gollanez as Chairman of 
the Council, and myself as Honorary Treasurer, 
and we, as a triumvirate under his leadership, 
gave our best endeavours to carry out the aims 
of the Shakespeare Day movement in all its full- 
ness. No effort was too much for Dr. Page, 
and he often said that this Shakespeare work 
cheered him amid his arduous tasks and many 
heavy responsibilities. He would turn from 
penning an important despatch, and with a sigh 
of relief exclaim, ‘‘ Now let us have a good talk 
on matters Shakespearean.” The Embassy be- 
came a potent instrument for furthering our 
aims, and by Shakespeare Day 1918 the Ambas- 
sador had the high gratification of knowing that 
the movement had taken firm root in America, 
mainly owing to his indefatigable exertions. 
The United States Commissioner of Education 
sent him a message on that day, through Mr. 
Lansing, President Wilson’s Secretary of State. 
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It was a message from the boys and girls of the 
United States to their schoolfellows of Great 
Britain, returning greetings “on the day on 
which we with all English-speaking countries 
are celebrating the anniversary of the birth of 
the great Englishman whose works are our greatest 
literary heritage.” 

It was characteristic of him that nothing was 
too small for Dr. Page. If a letter reached him 
from some schoolchild in some far-off American 
townlet, he would acknowledge it and send it on 
to us with some appropriate comment, as a thing 
not to be lost sight of. I well remember one 
afternoon, a year or two before the time of 
which I am now writing, during one of the 
darkest periods of the war, when I had occasion 
to call upon him. After waiting some time 
while he dealt with his correspondence and an 
earlier caller, I was ushered into his room. With 
the well-known smile upon his face he was in 
the act of completing a letter, so he told me, to 
a dear little girl who in her childish hand had 
written to wish him many happy returns of his 
birthday. I was astonished to find that in the 
stress and strain of his war and other work he 
could find time to write in his own person in 
acknowledgment of such a letter. On my making 
some such remark to him, he said, “ Sir Charles, 
I could not send a typewritten letter to the dear 
little thing; I know a personally written letter 
will give her so much more pleasure,” 
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No sooner was the Shakespeare Day launched 
than Dr. Page became enthusiastic for the 
plan for a British-American Commemoration, on 
October 29, 1918, of the Tercentenary of the death 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. This appealed to him 
strongly, as his native State of North Carolina, 
with its capital Raleigh, was so nearly concerned. 
He himself wrote to the authorities at Raleigh 
on the matter, and with Lord Balfour and Lord 
Reading he became an Honorary President of a 
British Committee, of which His Majesty the 
King became Patron. Lord Bryce was Chair- 
man of the Committee. Again it was my privi- 
lege, as Honorary Treasurer of the movement, 
to be associated with Dr. Page in an intellectual 
and historical British-American Commemora- 
tion. But, alas! serious illness, aggravated by 
all the strain and labours of the past years, was 
already taking severe hold of him, and although 
he followed our proposals with closest attention 
and encouraged us in every way, we felt that we 
could not hope for his personal participation in 
the celebration. Before that date he had already 
left this country, and little more than a month 
after the Raleigh Commemoration had been held, 
there and here, he passed away in his beloved 
North Carolina home. 

It is a great source of pleasure to me to know 
how gratified he was at the way in which the 
commemorative function was carried through, 
and at the foundation of the series of Raleigh 
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Lectures on History, under the auspices of the 
British Academy, which I was instrumental in 
making possible. 

I had been among those who had gone to say 
farewell to him as he departed from these shores. 
His last words were of regret that he could not 
participate in our work here for Shakespeare and 
the like. ‘“‘ The great enterprise that you have 
set going in the world,” he wrote in a latter to 
the Chairman of the Shakespeare Association 
shortly before he sailed, ‘“‘ the great Shakespeare 
movement, shall claim as much of my own time 
hereafter as is necessary and possible for me to 
give; and whatever befall me, you will have a 
lasting place in my friendship.” To me he gave 
the same hopeful assurance when I saw him for 
the last time. 

I could add much of my relations with his 
aims, in the work of the Anglo-American Society 
and other institutions, but these associations 
with him, upon which I have dwelt, are out- 
standing in my mind. It is strange how the out- 
standing recollections of a Chief Magistrate of the 
City of London—that home of commerce and 
activity—in respect of an Ambassador of the 
United States, at a time of crisis in world-history, 
are largely concerned with these intellectual 
movements. It is significant, indeed. But, for 
my part, I gladly recognise that old London 
town stands for something besides wealth and 
industry, important as these things are for the 
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well-being of the peoples. Every stone of Lon- 
don proclaims its closest association with the 
literature—the voice of England—that makes 
this country pre-eminent in the modern world ; 
and I am glad that it was my privilege to be 
Lord Mayor of London when Dr. Page was 
America’s Ambassador. Though he has passed 
from us, his memory is a potent source of in- 
spiration for all who are still working for the full 
fruition of British-American relationship. It is 
well that his memorial is with the most revered 
of our race in the great Abbey. His memory 
is enshrined in our hearts ! 


IV 


IMPRESSIONS AND SOME 
PERSONALITIES 


Ir is from no sense of the respect due to his high 
office, but from a real sense of respect and admira- 
tion for the man himself, that I give prominence 
in this record of our mission to an attempt 
to convey my impressions of the late President 
Harding. At the very end of our tour, between 
our two final public functions, the late President 
received us at White House. His obvious 
interest in our work and our experiences, his 
geniality and sympathy, gave us very great 
pleasure. We regarded the visit as being the 
crowning recognition of our mission. 

From the first moment of our arrival in 
America we had felt that Warren G. Harding 
must have made a much deeper impression upon 
his own people than he had at that time made 
upon the world as a whole. At the inaugural 
luncheon given to us by our New York friends 
the most striking of its incidents was the sincere 
note of affection and sympathy aroused by my 
references to the illness of Mrs. Harding and to 
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shoulders of the President himself. As we 
journeyed first South, then up through the 
Middle West and along the chain of cities on the 
Great Lakes, it was evident that the President 
was the recipient of the full confidence of his 
people. Those who opposed his policy were the 
first to acclaim the upright and _ steadfast 
character of the man. 

The world is familiar with the physiognomy 
of its great men, and certainly with the boldly 
defined features of Mr. Harding. His deep-set, 
heavy-browed eyes, firmly modelled nose and 
mouth, and strong jaw, stamped him as, in 
appearance, the ideal “strong man.” I think 
there was, at the time I had the privilege of 
meeting him, a tendency to stress his undoubted 
geniality rather than his strength. My own 
immediate impression, however, was of a man 
of exceptional firmness of purpose and high 
principle, and I think a study of his presidential 
career entitles him to be considered well worthy 
of his great office in respect of these qualities. 
True, his friendliness and courteous conversa- 
tional ‘“‘ free trade ’’ were remarkable, and charm- 
ing in the extreme, and doubtless won for him 
the goodwill of many who did not so easily 
discern his rarer endowments. 

President Harding’s striking personality seemed 
to me to be in many ways an embodiment of 
his general policy. He was, one felt instinctively, 
a close observer of his fellow-men, whose watch- 
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fulness shielded a heart that beat in deepest 
sympathy with the trials of suffering humanity. 
It is perhaps idle to speculate as to what he 
would have achieved if he had been spared, 
although there is reason to believe that he would 
have done all that he could to bring the powerful 
and active moral aid of his country to the support 
of those European forces that are making for 
peace and resettlement. 

Considered in retrospect, we may be bold 
enough to estimate that historians will assess his 
period of office as one of the decisive presidencies. 
In not much more than two years he had initiated 
not a few wise and far-reaching policies. I do 
not understand the intricacies of American 
political procedure, but I think I am right in 
saying that Warren Harding’s presidential 
nomination was in part the result of mutually 
cancelling rivalries of other and at the time 
better-known leaders of his party, although he 
had for some years been recognised as a “‘ pos- 
sible’? by those in its inner circles. It was not 
long after his having taken office that the country 
as a whole discovered that it had in its new 
President a man with all the essentials of great- 
ness. When IJ asked my hosts in several of the 
cities we visited what they considered his most 
notable act thus far in his reign, the majority 
cited his courageous action in connection with 
the threatened national railroad strike of 1921. 
The four chief trade-unions were determined to 
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force the issue when the President summoned 
their leaders to his presence. He put before 
them very frankly his view that, whatever might 
be the advantages to the railroad men to be 
gained from the contemplated strike, they must 
be considered as far outweighed by the wide- 
spread distress and suffering it would entail 
upon the entire nation. He warned them that, 
being deeply concerned by the terrible hardships 
a possible strike would bring upon the com-. 
munity, he was determined to take any and 
every step necessary to secure the welfare of the 
majority. The strike was never declared. 

As I talked with Mr. Harding, I realised that, 
the man who could avert such a calamity as that 
instead of being content to let it develop if it 
must, and then be compelled to rally all the 
forces of the State in a vain attempt to overtake 
the mischief, must have tremendous reserves of 
moral strength. In this action he undoubtedly 
was supported by the conviction that he was 
interpreting the popular opinion of the nation, 
but he was not afraid of taking what he deemed 
to be the right course even when it meant the 
risk of unpopularity. He took such a risk later 
on when he vetoed the Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. 
Mere political ascendency would have _ been 
gained by the easier method of letting things 
take their course, even though he considered the 
Bill ill-advised in the interests of the community. 
But by that time he had won the complete 
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confidence and goodwill of all, and his veto was 
loyally accepted. 

If an outsider may fitly express an opinion of 
the quality and measure of his presidential rule, 
I should estimate as the two main contributions 
of his administration, first, the call made by him 
in his Inaugural Address and his early Messages 
to Congress for a return to “‘ normalcy,” as he 
termed it; and, secondly, in point of time but 
not perhaps of importance, the Conference on 
the Limitation of Armaments. It was a timely 
service to remind America and the world, from 
the presidential chair, of the distance still to be 
traversed before conditions of a desirable nor- 
mality could be said to exist. Whether it had 
very much immediate effect beyond America 
may be doubted, but it is very largely due to 
the work of his Government that conditions in 
America are now much more settled and healthy. 
The prosperity which I prognosticated in an 
interview upon my return from our tour has 
since definitely matured, and American industrial 
activity (fortunate America !) is now at its highest. 

I do not think there can be two opinions about 
the Washington Conference. It achieved much, 
and, what is more, it undoubtedly laid the founda- 
tions for future developments in regard to dis- 
armament. It proved, too—and it was reassur- 
ing to many to have proof thereof—that America’s 
rejection of all participation in the Versailles 
League of Nations was due to no lack of sym- 
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pathy with the aims of the League, the effort to 
secure international co-operative action as an 
effective expression of the world-wide abhorrence 
of war and the spirit of war. In the boldness 
and the breadth of its conception, the Washington 
Conference will always remain a splendid tribute 
to a great President. 

The Four-Power Treaty, which dealt success- 
fully with the very intricate international 
problems centred about the Pacific Ocean, was 
very largely a personal triumph for President 
Harding. Ona number of other internal matters 
his sagacity and independence of thought stood 
him and his people in good stead, and the cause 
of peace and righteousness lost in him a devoted 
friend. Indeed, it is almost true to say that he 
gave his life for that cause, for it was in the 
midst of his campaign in the course of which he 
advocated America’s entry into the World-Court 
that he was struck down. In spite of ill-health, 
in spite of the strength of the opposition to that 
project, which first became clear when he spoke 
at St. Louis, he took his stand for what he 
regarded as the right policy, even up to the 
very last, from his sick-bed in that San Francisco 
hotel. 

If a nation is known by its rulers, it must 
be conceded that America stands but deservedly 
high in the civilised world. Warren Gamaliel 
Harding was a man who won the affection and 
gratitude of the nation over which he was called 
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to rule, and in that gallery of great names he is 
indubitably to be counted among the noblest of 
the Presidents of the United States. 

I do not think there can be any doubt in the 
mind of any reasonable person that America 
stands for peace. Among its leading statesmen 
you will find in no other nation such a high 
proportion of men who are universally recognised 
as the active advocates of peace. Mr. Elihu 
Root, a very strong supporter of English-speaking 
friendship, whose graceful and sincere tribute 
to Lord Bryce at Trinity Church, New York, 
will long be remembered, is the holder of the 
Nobel Prize (awarded in 1910) for his work in 
the pacification of Cuba and the Philippines, 
and for his share in the negotiations between 
America and Japan. Mr. Root, in person, 
reminded me somewhat of the late Lord Morley, 
and I should imagine that in temperament they 
had a good deal in common, in quiet scholarship, 
in refined and scrupulously honest intellectual 
outlook, and in unselfish enthusiasm for righteous 
eauses. A great lawyer, Mr. Root is at the head 
of his profession. He is a most eloquent speaker, 
and his fine sympathies and keen insight into 
human problems have led him in many directions 
to use his great abilities for the general good. 
He was one of the American delegates to the 
Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments. 

The permanent Chairman at that Conference, 
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Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, United States Secre- 
tary of State, is another prominent man who 
gave the Sulgrave Delegation valuable personal 
help and advice. We were more than glad to 
have the co-operation of such a friend of world- 
peace, and a builder of world-peace. Mr. Hughes 
may be described as a well-ballasted visionary. 
He has ideas, and, what is perhaps more rare, 
the power and driving force to make them 
effective. I was told that the way he put forward 
the policy which the President had drawn up for 
the consideration of the Conference was impres- 
sive enough to secure the great measure of 
success achieved. One felt in conversation with 
him that his hopes for the progressive disarma- 
ment of the nations would yet be realised. His 
faith in human progress is infectious, and _ his 
thoughts beget deeds and not merely words. It 
is only to be expected that America should con- 
tribute to the solution of world-wide problems 
statesmen of the type of Mr. Hughes. The faith 
that moves them, the hopes and beliefs that 
inspire them, are almost the inevitable products 
of a land that for two or three generations has 
supported by its apparently inexhaustible natural 
wealth a race Anglo-Saxon in its origins and 
continually recruited by the most energetic, 
ambitious, and physically robust of the European 
peoples. Confidence and courage, and an in- 
destructible belief in progress, are the very air 
of the New World. 
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Chief Justice Taft, who spoke at the unveiling 
of the memorial bust to the late Viscount Bryce 
in the Capitol at Washington, is almost as well- 
known and highly appreciated over here as in 
the States. He brings to the moral support of 
the Sulgrave movement all the prestige apper- 
taining to a popular former President of the 
United States. A civic colleague of mine once 
coined the phrase “‘ There’s none so dead as an 
ex-Sheriff,” but Mr. Taft is a very live and 
vigorous ex-President, and he fills his present 
important office with great energy and distinc- 
tion. Quite recently he has been visiting Eng- 
land for the purpose of studying our judicial 
system, certain features of which he intends to 
honour with the sincerest form of flattery. He 
has taken a keen interest in the acquisition and 
restoration of the Sulgrave Manor House, which 
he visited not long ago. A lover of peace, he 
has done valuable work for the promotion of 
peace between the nations and, as a member of 
the National War Labour Board, for the main- 
tenance of domestic peace. He was a powerful 
supporter of the League of Nations. At the 
Washington ceremony Mr. Taft made a most 
eloquent speech in praise of Lord Bryce and his 
lifework, in the course of which he said: ‘‘ We 
knew him best as the lover of freedom and 
popular government and the constant friend of 
the closest union between our two peoples, as 
essential to the peace of the world and the pre- 
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servation in the world of the rule of the people.” 
It occurred to me then, and I still think, that 
the words might with no more than justice be 
applied to Mr. Taft himself. His genial presence, 
and generous, warm-hearted outlook, as a recog- 
nised advocate of American-British friendship 
and understanding, make him a very host in 
himself. The best compliment I can pay to 
Mr. Taft is to say that, if good fortune had given 
him to us as a fellow-countryman, popular opinion 
would unfailingly have considered him affection- 
ately as a fine typical English gentleman ! 

It would surprise most people to know that 
Mr. Hoover is by profession a mining engineer. 
Yet such is the fact, and I was given to under- 
stand that, by his own efforts and his technical 
ability, he had attained some eminence in that 
profession. But Providence had marked him 
as her own, and the nobler work she had in 
prospect for him did not find him wanting. 
Mr. Hoover was President Harding’s Secretary 
of Commerce, and it was a great pleasure to 
meet him again in Washington, for no war-time 
Lord Mayor can ever regard Mr. Hoover as other 
than a true friend of humanity in time of need. 
In centuries to come the fact that he was a 
skilful mining engineer may be submerged, but 
as the organiser of relief to Belgium and Northern 
France, and afterwards to Central Europe, and 
not least as the saviour of millions of peasants 
during the Russian famine, his name will live 
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as long as the memories of humane endeavour are 
cherished in the grateful hearts of mankind. 

There was another member of the United 
States Government whom I met for the first 
time, Mr. John W. Weeks, Secretary for War. 
He was one of the principal speakers at the 
presentation of the Burke statue. Mr. Weeks 
pleaded with great power and sincerity for 
friendship between the two nations, and in many 
other ways was of very great service to us. 

In New York we had renewed acquaintance 
with Mr. John W. Davis, a former deservedly 
popular American Ambassador in London. At 
the Sulgrave banquet given to us on our return 
to New York, Mr. Davis made a brief but 
memorable speech at the end of the evening. 
I should place Mr. Davis among the few great 
orators of these days. He is a man of noble 
appearance. When speaking he holds himself 
very still and erect, only allowing himself the 
free use of gesture towards the climax of his 
speech, but all the time dominating any assembly 
by the beauty of his voice and the extraordinary 
concentration of life in his dark and expressive 
eyes. Mr. Davis is a very able and _ active- 
minded man, and is mentioned as a possible 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency. His 
ambassadorship was a notable one, and Mrs. 
Davis by her charm and gracious hospitality 
made many warm friends and admirers. 

The Secretary for War in President Wilson’s 
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Cabinet, Mr. Newton D. Baker, a broad-minded 
and far-seeing man, was another powerful friend. 
He took part in one of the two or three exception- 
ally fervent meetings we addressed during our 
tour. This was at Cleveland, where we addressed 
a huge audience that filled every available corner 
of an immense hall, and were accorded a memor- 
ably enthusiastic reception. 

From what I saw in Washington and New York, 
and from what I know of these and other of 
America’s national leaders, I have good cause 
to be impressed by the wealth of character and 
ability at the country’s disposal. The chief men 
in America’s political life are drawn from so wide 
a field, that, with Federal and State affairs in 
immense variety affording such an immense 
training-ground for those who aspire to serve 
their country, it is not surprising that only men 
of unusual ability attain to Cabinet rank. It is 
in some measure a striking confirmation of this 
point of view to reflect that among those men- 
tioned for the Presidency was no less a person 
than Mr. Henry Ford. If Mr. Ford were to 
stand, it would presumably be as an unofficial 
candidate, outside of the two great parties. 
There is no doubt of his popularity, especially 
among the skilled workers, farmers, small trades- 
men, and the like, for whom the development of 
the Ford enterprise has meant so much. One is 
inclined to envy the United States the particular 
brand of constitution that makes it possible for 
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such a man to be considered a likely candidate 
for high office. What strikes one so profoundly 
in America is the way men can reach high office 
without necessarily having served any particular 
political apprenticeship. I do not contend that 
the “ party machine”? in America is any freer 
from fault, in its own way, than our own, but it 
is possible, apparently, for a Henry Ford, let 
us Say, to reach at one bound the most powerful 
popularly elected office in the world. ‘If Mr. Ford 
were to become President in opposition to the 
purely political candidates, he would do so 
without doubt on his personality. His uncon- 
ventional outlook on formal political methods of 
thought and action might, by reason of its very 
lack of orthodoxy, mark his tenure of office as 
outstanding even in that notable succession of 
great leaders. Happy the country where such 
experiments are possible ! 

It is much easier to discuss the work of Henry 
Ford and the significance upon the future out- 
look in our industrial civilisation of his methods 
than it is to give a sketch of his personality. 

Imagine a medium-sized, somewhat spare man, 
square of shoulder, head well back, with iron- 
grey hair, bright eyes; kind of face, and yet 
with an underlying expression of determination 
and will-power. That is Henry Ford. A man 
who realises that the millions of money which 
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he has made out of the Ford business is a trust, 
it seems that his life-work is to reinvest that 
money in extending his various businesses so 
that he may provide further, and yet still further, 
employment to hundreds and thousands of work- 
people. From his. very earliest days he has 
made a great study of psychology, which is 
evident in his business to-day, and as he has come 
from the bottom of the ladder to the top, he 
always appreciates that there is still room for 
other men to climb. 

The first impression one forms at the outset 
of a first interview is one of extreme quiet, of 
a repose that gives little indication of the 
sanguine and active mind that it masks. Like all 
really great men, Ford has none of the too-busy- 
to-breathe pose of the aggressive, self-con- 
sciously Napoleonic man of business made familiar 
to us in popular fiction. He has an almost 
uncanny insight into the moods of those he meets, 
and he is capable of putting aside the burdens of 
his huge administrative machine for hours at 
a time in order to devote himself with charming 
zeal to the wishes of a friendly visitor. That is 
why “H. F.” is regarded not with envy, not 
only with respect, but with affectionate goodwill 
by many who would be considered his rivals. 
Needless to say, his is a personality that attracts 
the artist, the thinker, and the man of ideas. 

A man of very simple wants and very simple 
tastes ; he loves the woods and the music of the 
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trees; he loves birds, and knows practically 
every species of bird by name, studying their 
haunts and habits, and on his farm has made 
many experiments to try to prevent some of 
them from migrating to the South in the winter 
months by erecting little houses for them. He 
finds time to escape on occasion from business 
ties, and is said to enjoy more than anything 
else an unconventional, fresh-air, camping holiday 
with chosen companions. 

The really outstanding thing about Ford is 
his common sense, which is, of course, really so 
very uncommon in many of us. He sees men 
and human and material problems steadily, with 
unprejudiced eyes and the will to find the truth. 
He believes in the simplicity of the “‘ big ”’ idea, 
and part of the secret of his success has been his 
ability to keep the simple idea alive and vitally 
in control of the extremely complex machinery, 
human and material, that is needed in order to 
express that idea. Too often the idea is swamped 
in subsidiary problems, because its originator— 
lacking the gyroscopic power of the most powerful 
minds—loses his control of the course of its ex- 
ploitation. Not so Mr. Ford, who always knows 
exactly how far it is safe to let the original con- 
ception down into the well of his mind. 

In conversation he is similarly gifted. Without 
losing the thread of the verbal interchange, his 
powers of observation are ever alert, so that it 
is not rare for him to interrupt a most intricate 
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discussion of a technical or financial problem to 
call attention to some natural phenomenon out- 
side—say a rare bird in flight across that portion 
of sky visible through the window. Depend upon 
it, he will still have complete command of the 
subject of the conversation ! 

Such a man doubtless has some of the defects 
of his qualities. I should not be surprised to 
learn that he is self-reliant almost to a fault, 
and if the day ever comes when he reigns at 
White House, it will be most interesting to see 
how he accommodates himself to the necessary 
dependence upon the knowledge and experience 
of the high officers of the State. 

His very ‘“‘ common sense ”’ has its limitations. 
It is possible, for instance, that Mr. Ford does 
not allow sufficiently for the ordinary human 
sentiments of ordinary people. He does not 
believe very much in organised charity, but the 
instinct behind organised charity—with all its 
faults—corresponds to a sentiment that is very 
strong in most of us, and one that must find an 
outlet. On that question, he is probably very 
much ahead of his time. 

It seems needless to analyse thus coldly a man 
whose unique gifts have contributed so much 
to the material comfort of the world and so 
profoundly modified its industrial prospects. 
Although his strong and in some aspects angular 
personality has made him not a few enemies, 
there can be no doubt that his unequalled triumph 
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over early difficulties has left him still a very 
lovable and deservedly popular man. 

The free, adventurous spirit that makes it 
possible for such a man, at what might be con- 
sidered the time of life for rest and recruitment 
after a unique career of industrial pioneering, 
to enter the lists (if so he decides) for the highest 
position in the land is characteristic of the nation. 
It runs through everything. It gives to America’s 
industrial effort the easy confidence and breadth 
of range that mark it off from British methods, 
characteristics that in recent years have more 
and more reacted on us here. An American 
factory fills one with wonder. The American 
producer always exercises the imagination to 
express human skill in terms of machinery. 
What is more important, he has the bold vision 
to know that it is good business to scrap existing 
plant for something better. Although I have in 
another chapter of this book taken the Ford 
enterprise as an example of the industrial message 
of America to the modern world, it is only a type 
of what is found everywhere. In the automobile 
industry the Dodge, the Willys-Overland, and— 
across the Canadian border, it is true—the 
Chevrolet, and kindred producing plants, are 
equally remarkable instances of the application 
of the genius of the New World to industrial 
problems. It is only to be expected that this 
genius has been brought particularly into play 
in the automobile industry, considering that, 
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out of 14,600,000 motor-cars registered in the 
entire world on January Ist last, over 12,280,000 
were owned in the United States, and another 
509,000 in Canada! But such places as the 
Armour works at Chicago, the great flour-milling 
palaces of Minneapolis, or the iron and steel 
marvels of Pittsburgh, manifest the same supreme 
skill in lay-out and the same unquenchable zest 
for the most scientific methods. 

When I was in New York at the end of our tour, 
I was invited to read a message over the wireless 
system. I went to the broadcasting station 
under the impression that a few words about 
the object of our mission was what was required, 
and I was prepared with such a statement. On 
my arrival I learned that I was put down to 
speak during “the children’s hour,’ and it 
became obvious’ that the children would not 
greatly relish as their bedtime entertainment a 
sober discourse on such a subject. For a moment 
I was at a loss, and then I had an inspiration ! 
I told them the story of Dick Whittington—not 
the brutal truth strictly in accordance with what 
has been discovered about the life of our great 
civic exemplar, but the old story of Dick and 
the scolding cook, the lucky cat, and the call of 
Bow Bells to the dispirited lad on Highgate Hill. 

Afterwards it seemed to me that I could not 
have lit upon a more appropriate story. America 
is the land of Dick Whittingtons. There, if any- 
where, fortune still awaits those of high purpose 
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and unflinching courage. There it is still far 
from uncommon for the poor and friendless boy 
to attain to wealth and power. Not only so, 
but in America it seemed to me that those who 
have risen to astonishing wealth do, in a very 
great and creditable measure, use their wealth 
in the Whittington spirit. Riches that have 
come to them by good fortune just as strange and 
unexpected, perhaps, as in the familiar legend, 
are used by these modern Whittingtons for 
purposes as beneficent and public-spirited as 
those so liberally forwarded by the Whittington 
of sober fact. Not that in our own country 
there are wanting similar examples of enlightened 
munificence, but in the United States the circum- 
stances all tend to stimulate such acts. Accre- 
tions of wealth, both to individuals and to com- 
munities, are much more rapidly made. In a 
great many of the smaller towns, too, the wooden 
houses and shacks of pioneer days still exist side 
by side with great blocks of offices and huge 
industrial plants, and this reminder of small 
beginnings has its influence upon men who have 
ridden the wave of prosperity that has produced 
these violent contrasts, prompting not a few of 
them to endow noble institutions for the benefit 
of their fellow-citizens and for the satisfaction 
of their deepest instincts of gratitude and civic 
patriotism. 

America is great because, behind all phases of 
national life, there is this fine spirit of adventure 
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which is always reaching out to something better. 
It is true that what we call materialism appears 
to absorb and satisfy a good deal of this energy 
and vitality. But that is but a phase that will 
pass. I am not dismayed by the titanic indus- 
trialism of Chicago, Pittsburgh, and the great 
American cities of the Middle West. It may be 
the case, speaking of our civilisation as a whole, 
that mechanical industry has temporarily led us 
to overreach ourselves; that, in spite of the 
vastly increased power of creating wealth, we 
have not learned how to abolish poverty or pre- 
vent the terrible evil of unemployment. We are 
already far away from the days when the men 
of Lancashire smashed the first power-looms 
because they would cause loss of work. We see 
to-day in mass-production and in labour-saving 
devices features of industrial development that 
will either end or mend our civilisation, bringing 
as they do in their train, on an immensely wider 
scale, the same problems that confronted our 
forefathers in the first days of the machine age. 
Are we gradually mastering the machine, so that 
it will one day be the servant of humanity ? 
I believe we are right to be optimistic. I believe, 
too, that America will one day give us the answer 
to this question, just as she has, inevitably, 
taken the lead in the developments that give it 
such urgency and importance. 

My own interest in industrial welfare led me 
to make some enquiries about labour relationships 
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in America. It is rather singular that in a 
country that is in many of its business and manu- 
facturing methods ahead of the Old World the 
relations between Capital and Labour and the 
political organisation of Labour should be so 
much less clearly defined. In regard to the 
latter there appear to be only the beginnings 
of a political Labour movement. The American 
Federation of Labour, at the head of which is 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, is the body most nearly 
approaching our Trades Union Congress. The 
Federation, however, has kept aloof from direct 
intervention in politics, and, so far as I could 
gather, its allegiances to one or the other of the 
two national parties are the subject of bargaining 
from time to time. This cannot, one would 
think, bea good thing either for the State or for 
the Federation itself. No doubt the Federation 
has been able to obtain valuable concessions from 
the orthodox political parties, but it seems to 
me that it runs a danger of finding itself friendless 
and voiceless at some future crisis. 

Still, it is not for us to criticise In any way 
these internal matters, but it is interesting and 
instructive to note how the differences between 
the American and British points of view work 
out in detail. I conclude, or at any rate hazard 
the suggestion, that the explanation of most of 
these rather puzzling divergencies is in the greater 
store set upon individual development in America. 
I think we in this country have a stronger cor- 
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porate feeling. We undoubtedly lead the world 
in many branches of social legislation, for this 
reason. For instance, I read not long ago in an 
American journal an article on a new scheme of 
compensation for disabilities received in connec- 
tion with industrial employment. The writer 
appeared to be very satisfied with a measure that 
secured aid and training for persons crippled by 
an accident while at their work. This scheme had 
evidently only been in operation for a very few 
years, and I did not gather that it is nation-wide. 
At any rate, it is apparently but a beginning at 
Workmen’s Compensation legislation, which of 
course has been in force in Great Britain for a 
good many years and upon a national basis. It 
would not be difficult, I imagine, to extend this 
instance into a list of forms of “‘ paternal ”’ legis- 
lation in operation in this country which are 
either not found or only partially adopted in the 
United States. 

Most interesting, however, would be a study 
of laws covering labour conditions which are 
peculiar to America and that show the way in 
which the intense and almost aggressive indi- 
vidualism of American life is interpreted in 
industrial law. I am not competent, nor is this 
the place, to do this, but I will outline one case 
in point which came under my particular notice. 
This is the Kansas Industrial Act, under which 
the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations has been 
set up. I was the guest of Governor Henry J. 
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Allen, Governor of the State of Kansas, who is 
an authority upon the Act in question, and I 
also had the pleasure of meeting Judge W. L. 
Huggins, who is presiding Judge of the Court, 
and one of the original authors of the Act itself. 

This Kansas Industrial Act is, in effect, an 
Act for enforcing compulsory arbitration in 
industry, and for making strikes or lock-outs 
illegal. The Court of Industrial Relations, 
either upon its own initiative, or upon the com- 
plaint of either party to a threatened dispute, 
or upon the complaint of any ten citizen taxpayers 
in the locality likely to be affected thereby, or 
upon the complaint of the Attorney-General of 
the State, may summon all parties before it and 
investigate the case. It has powers to compel 
obedience to its summons. After hearing all the 
evidence, it issues its findings and its orders, 
which are communicated to all parties concerned. 
It has power by its orders so issued to determine 
such changes in the conduct of the industry in 
question, in regard to working and living con- 
ditions, hours, rules, and practices, minimum or 
standard wages, as it may deem _ necessary. 
These changes must be put into operation at 
once, and are to be continued for such reasonable 
period as may be fixed by the Court, or until 
altered by mutual agreement of the parties to 
the controversy, with its approval. If, after 
sixty days of trial in good faith, either party 
deems these changes or any feature of them 
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unjust or impracticable, it may apply to the 
Court for a modification. The latter has power 
to take proceedings in the Supreme Court of 
the State if either party fails to obey its orders, 
and if either party feels aggrieved it may within 
ten days of such orders being served upon it 
also take proceedings in the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court, in addition to considering 
the evidence originally taken by the Court of 
Industrial Relations, may hear fresh evidence. 

The Act contains other drastic provisions. 
The penalties for non-compliance with the pro- 
visions I have outlined are a fine of not more 
than one thousand dollars, or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both fine and im- 
prisonment. It treats as felons, however, and 
fines a maximum of five thousand dollars, or 
gives hard labour for a maximum of two years, or 
both, to persons who, as officers of a corporation 
and employers of labour, or as officers of a union, 
use the power of their office to “‘ influence, impel, 
or compel,’ any other person to violate the 
provisions of the Act or any valid order of the 
Court of Industrial Relations. 

For purposes of action before this Court, the 
Act recognises the right of collective bargaining, 
and unions or associations of workers may, 
either by their officers or by attorneys or other 
representatives appointed in writing, plead before 
the Court. Employees are protected against 
dismissal or unfair discrimination by reason of 
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their having testified before the Court or having 
been instrumental in bringing a case under its 
jurisdiction. Similarly, persons, firms, or cor- 
porations are protected against injury or hin- 
drance to their enterprise due to the boycott, 
propaganda, advertisement, or picketing of any 
two or more persons, which is declared unlawful. 
It is also unlawful for any firm or corporation to 
cease or limit its operations in order to avoid 
any order made by the Court, save by application 
before it, and after such application has been 
approved by the Court of Industrial Relations. 

This is a brief summary of the Kansas Industrial 
Act. It is important to explain that the opera- 
tion of the Act is expressly confined to these 
five classes of enterprise: (1) manufacture of 
food products, (2) manufacture of clothing, 
(3) mining or production of fuel, (4) transporta- 
tion of the former goods, and (5) public utilities 
and common carriers. So that the purpose of 
the Act is to prevent any interference by means 
of strike or lock-out with the provision of the 
essential requirements of the community. Its 
authors claim that labour is protected from 
much of the evil of unemployment, overwork, 
and underpay, and the ‘general public from 
the ills that follow in the train of industrial 
warfare. 

I should like to have given an extensive digest 
of the cases that the Court has dealt with, but 
space forbids. The first two cases taken under 
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the new Act both resulted in increases of wages 
being granted. In another case brought against 
a railroad company, two classes of employees 
were granted increases, while in three other 
grades no increases were sanctioned. Working 
conditions, apart from wage standards, are fre- 
quently the subject of action, and cases have 
been decided that remedy grievances of long 
standing. It is stated that, so far, most of 
the applications made to the Court have been 
from low-paid classes of workers. The high- 
grade workers ignore it, and very largely oppose 
the Act. 

In the view of Governor Allen, the Act must 
be considered as “‘a friendly arm” that has 
“shielded the bedevilled workers from greedy 
employers on the one hand and selfish demagogie 
agitators on the other hand. The strange arm 
is the new Court with the friendly touch—the 
Court backed by the just but kindly sentiment of 
the majority—the Court that looks out beyond 
the pale of special selfish interest and declares 
in behalf of the public that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire and that the right to live is greater 
than the right to strike.” 

There is no doubt that this view is shared also 
by the majority of citizens of the State of Kansas, 
although of course the radical element in the 
unions regard the Act, not unnaturally, as aimed 
at their organisation. It is no longer legally 
possible, in Kansas, for a dispute in some par- 
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ticular locality to be widened over the State as a 
whole by the decree of any association, either of 
employees or of employers. 

The Act is, I think, a good example of the 
self-conscious individualism of the American 
temperament. It denies the right of associations 
of either workers or employers to interfere with | 
the right of the public—that is, of individual 
workers or employers—to the peaceful pursuit 
of its daily life. That is the intention of the 
Act ; the great question is whether in its practical 
working it succeeds also in preserving an impartial 
balance between the interests involved. Com- 
pulsory arbitration, except in certain limited 
spheres, is suspect in this country. I do not 
express an opinion as to the justice of that 
suspicion, but there is little doubt that an Act 
such as that I have been describing would have 
no popular support in England. The workers’ 
organisations here, for good or evil, are organised 
both industrially and politically, and they are 
powerful enough to preserve the traditional 
rights and customs of collective action in industrial 
matters. 

I think “ traditional rights” is a phrase that 
gives us a clue. Industrial development and the 
growth of associations of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers in industry are part of our traditions in 
this old country, and the accepted customs 
appertaining thereto are not to be lightly abro- 
gated. America is an ever-new country, and in 
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her industrial relationships she has naturally not 
so far acquired the same strong if subconscious 
sentiments that temper the zeal of both our 
political extremes. She—or at any rate the 
State of Kansas—sees the need for peace in 
industry, and goes for it in the forthright fashion 
I have endeavoured to indicate, giving the State 
on behalf of the individual citizen tremendous 
powers as against groups of either workers or 
employers. 

The line that finds greater favour in this 
country in respect of industrial welfare questions 
is one of voluntary propaganda and moral 
influence. Leaving to the State and to the 
organised sections of Capital and Labour, under 
the stimulus or restraint of public opinion, the 
settlement of concrete questions of wages, hours 
of work, and the like, there are a number of 
voluntary bodies engaged in the promotion of 
goodwill in industry. These endeavour to en- 
courage all forms of friendly co-operation by 
employers and employed, and to further the 
provision of canteens and clubs, the formation of 
clubs for recreation and sport, as well as for 
study, joint committees for the settlement of 
minor complaints and for the consideration of 
suggestions and improvements in conditions in 
works and factories, the ultimate hope being to 
produce an atmosphere in the industrial world 
that will greatly minimise the number of possible 
occasions for serious disputes, and consequent 
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public loss and inconvenience, without any legal 
enactment. 

The most attractive feature, to British eyes, of 
the working of the Kansas Industrial Act is the 
avenue it opens up for the consideration of the 
claims of isolated groups and neglected grades 
of workers, whose position had not previously 
obtained sufficient support from the big unions 
or from powerful employers. As far as these 
hitherto powerless groups of workers are con- 
cerned, in this country the Trades Boards pre- 
sumably perform much the same function as the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 

Before passing on to other matters, it is but 
just to pay tribute to the undoubted sincerity 
and sympathy which animate Governor Allen, 
Judge Huggins, and those who took the lead in 
framing the Kansas legislation, and to acknow- 
ledge that there is strong evidence, in the short 
life of the Act to date, of the good work it has 
done in the public interest. Thousands of workers 
who are keen union men and inclined, on principle, 
to oppose it, recognise that the motives of its 
promoters are genuinely inspired by a desire to 
promote industrial peace and the general good. 

It is an interesting sidelight upon the greater 
freedom of action given to persons holding im- 
portant Government or judicial office in America 
that they seem able to express their views on 
public questions and to take part in public 
controversy to a much greater extent than is the 
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case here. A recent event when we were touring 
the Middle West had been a public debate 
between the Governor of an American State and 
Mr. Gompers on the question of the right to 
strike. It is difficult to imagine a _ parallel 
incident in this country, such as, to take a hypo- 
thetical example, a debate between a member 
of the Cabinet and Mr. Will Thorne! But, 
apart from the deep-rooted traditions attaching 
to public appointments in England, there seems 
no reason why such things should not happen. 
It must certainly tend to encourage close study 
of all questions of public importance. 

Perhaps it is not untrue to say that there is, 
running through all phases of American life, a 
greater degree of elasticity and facile interchange 
of thought than occurs amongst us. It was very 
interesting to find, as the record of our journey 
shows, in city after city the Chamber of Com- 
merce (occasionally named the Board of Trade) 
taking such an active part in the municipal life 
of the city. Municipal methods of government 
vary enormously in different parts of the States, 
and it appeared (I may be wrong in the assump- 
tion) as if in some townships the Chamber of 
Commerce influenced the policy of the munici- 
pality, even if it did not actually exercise official 
authority over its affairs. Although I firmly 
believe that the English system of local govern- 
ment suits our national temperament admirably, 
I think it would be an excellent thing if our own 
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Chambers of Commerce widened their horizon 
somewhat. The commercial and manufacturing 
interests affect and are affected in so many ways 
by the policy and methods of the local authority 
that it would do no harm if the Chambers co- 
operated or at least exchanged views with the 
civic administration. Working more closely 
together, or on occasion freely and frankly 
voicing their points of divergence, the two bodies 
could do much to revive keen local pride and 
patriotism—a revival greatly needed in this 
country. 

This elasticity is a vital feature of American 
national characteristics, and it shows itself in 
another way in the courage and determination of 
the American man of business. Failure is a word 
that seems scarcely to be included in the Western 
vocabulary. Americans are the greatest special- 
ists in the world. Special skill and _ special 
knowledge are exploited with a thoroughness that 
is found nowhere else. There are quite a number 
of definite vocations, highly remunerative, that 
are almost unknown amongst ourselves, especially 
in the extensive domain of industrial psychology 
and the higher reaches of publicity. But scratch 
the specialist, and as often as not you find a man 
of most comprehensive experience. He specialises 
upon what his experience has taught him—in the 
hardest of lessons—is the means of livelihood 
most natural to his mentality or temperament ; 
but before that he may have tentatively explored a 
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dozen or more different avenues to possible 
success. He is never downcast, never dumbly 
submissive. If he finds himself not going for- 
ward, he refuses to accept failure, but turns 
sturdily to something else, until his personal 
ambition, great or small, is satisfied. 

The best type of American is alive every 
minute of the day. Every Englishman who has 
travelled or lectured in the United States comes 
home with the same testimony to the eager 
interest of his hosts or his hearers in the thought 
and work of the world about him. If they are 
not, as yet, notably creative; if they have not 
yet given to the world the number of great 
artists, writers, and thinkers that is hoped for 
from so vigorous and attractive a people, they 
are in the highest degree absorbent. The average 
American citizen, Man or woman, is at least 
superficially better read and better informed than 
the European of the same social standing. The 
newest book, the latest theory of art, religion, or 
science, finds its students and adherents in every 
community, and one needs to be well equipped 
in current thought to be able to hold one’s own 
in conversation in an American drawing-room. 
While this zest for information has its humorous 
side—one may skate rapidly over the waters of 
knowledge, but the ice is sometimes dangerously 
thin !—it is one of the most enviable and estimable 
traits of the people of America. 

All that I have said in this respect applies 
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equally and perhaps particularly to the American 
woman. I must not be deemed wanting in 
respect for the women of England in generalising 
upon this matter. I yield to no one in my 
admiration and esteem for Englishwomen. As 
comrades in life, in our homes as mothers, sisters, 
and wives, in such times of national emergency as 
have tested us all in recent years, they are in 
devotion and self-sacrifice the salt of the earth. 
Nevertheless, the unique progressive surge of 
life in America has reacted upon the American 
woman in the direction of self-expression and 
self-culture, so that she tends to take her own 
line and develop her own tastes independently of 
her menfolk. The women’s club is a universal 
institution, and it is a very small town that has 
not at least one ladies’ literary and social club, 
with its own rooms and a full programme of 
lectures, discussions, and study circles. This 
brisk intellectual and social earnestness of 
American ladies, even in what we should term 
‘* provincial’ towns, as compared with similar 
towns in England, is only one aspect of the 
already noted alertness of American communities. 
We noticed the habit of independent action in 
many towns we visited. Where, in England, you 
would find ladies working side by side with men 
in the arrangements for the entertainment of 
visitors, we more frequently found separate 
committees of ladies who took charge of the 
appropriate portion of the programme. It would 
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be ungracious not to acknowledge that this 
resulted in very thoughtful and welcome con- 
sideration for the ladies of our party, who were 
given many opportunities for rest and recreation 
after long and tiring journeys. 

The searching eagerness of the American mind 
shows itself very much to advantage in a number 
of comparatively minor matters. We in England 
rather incline to concentrate upon the main 
outlines of our industrial and social service and 
to leave the details very much to chance. For 
instance, in the great industrial centre of Pitts- 
burgh, the Sheffield of America, the steel manu- 
facturers have not been too preoccupied with the 
intensive development of their works to deal 
with the commercially secondary but socially 
important matter of smoke abatement. In 
truth, in this matter it is not only America that 
we lag behind; but as the popular idea about 
America sometimes seems to be that it is the land 
of get-rich-quick methods, it is but justice to say 
that Pittsburgh has put its house in order in 
regard to the smoke nuisance. The manufac- 
turers bowed to the pressure of public opinion, 
but now they find they are benefiting by their 
philanthropic action, as the methods adopted to 
combat the outpouring of filthy, lung-clogging 
smoke have resulted in considerable economy in 
fuel consumption. Here is an example for 
England ! 

This application of thought to the smaller 
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things of life, that count so much after all, is 
found again in matters of social hygiene. The 
prevention of the exposure of food to all kinds of 
risk of contamination is, for example, a problem 
which Americans have considered with great 
care. So, for that matter, have we; but in 
America thought has led much more frequently 
to action. The safeguarding of the purity of 
milk, a subject which has only of recent years 
been adequately investigated in this country, 
has been carried to great lengths in the Western 
republic. Then, in most American cities, it is 
quite rare for loaves of bread to be distributed 
uncovered. Usually they are brought to the 
door in sealed paper wrappers, and have not been 
touched by hand at all in the process of making 
and delivery. Hygienic paper cups at public 
drinking fountains, the elaborate precautions 
taken to ensure cleanliness in hairdressing 
saloons, and in the sale of such things as tooth- 
brushes and shaving brushes, are all matters of 
detail which Americans have not thought too 
petty for attention. 

Turning aside for a moment from small things 
to great, I used to think, with most people, that 
American architecture is what it is because cir- 
cumstances made it so; that the skyscraper 
owed its birth to the fact that land in New York 
City is limited by the physical limits of Manhattan 
Island. I think so no longer. The American 
skyscraper is a perfect expression of the native 
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imaginative and creative courage. You find it 
reaching up to the heavens in such comparatively 
small Middle West towns as Kansas City and the 
new oil-town of Tulsa, where land is still plentiful 
and fairly cheap. For modern architecture on 
the grand scale, poetic in form yet planned with 
robust common sense for the maximum degree of 
usefulness, America leads the world. Her archi- 
tects seem to falter just where we excel, in the 
moderate-sized domestic residence, but they are 
unapproachable when the work is planned on the 
heroic scale. 

A Greek philosopher once said, “‘ The fate of 
Empires rests upon the education of children,” 
and it is a saying not less true to-day than it was 
two thousand years ago. In the itinerary of our 
tour were included visits to three or four American 
universities, as well as to elementary and high 
schools in most of the towns at which we halted. 
But if we had not visited any centres of education 
it would still have been impossible to overlook 
the importance of education in the national 
progress. That insatiable thirst for knowledge 
which I have already noted as so general a char- 
acteristic of adult America has also taken root 
in the younger generation. It is the most hopeful 
and inspiring impression we carried away with 
us. If the Aristotelian test is sound, then un- 
doubtedly the United States are laying the surest 
foundations for the future. 

America has always been justly proud of the 
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sane and democratic lines upon which elementary 
education has developed within her borders. In 
the field of education she has most nearly attained 
that equality of opportunity that is the high and 
difficult ideal of all progressive communities, and 
her prosperity and, still more, her ever-growing 
homogeneity as a nation are the results of her 
wisdom. 

America has built upon the basis of her elemen- 
tary system a great network of universities and 
colleges for men and women. There appears to 
be considerable variety in the aims and scope 
of these universities. Some, chiefly the older 
institutions, such as Columbia, Harvard, and Yale, 
offer facilities similar to those to be obtained at 
our own principal universities. Amongst the 
more recent creations greater emphasis is laid 
upon scientific, economic, and commercial courses, 
and in the case of some of them the standard of 
attainment is not appreciably higher than that of 
a good secondary school. But there is no doubt 
about the immense impetus the cause of higher 
education is receiving in America. The latest 
statistics published give an enrolment of over 
850,000 students in colleges and universities, and 
I was told that the demand grows more rapidly 
than ever. The number of young women taking 
advantage of the educational opportunities open 
to them—and there is now complete equality as 
between men and women—increases so tremen- 
dously that all the institutions that particularly 
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cater for them have long waiting-lists. In a few 
years, as soon as the State and other educational — 
authorities are able to provide the necessary 
accommodation, there will be more women than 
men students in the higher grades of education. 

Education is a part of life; it only ceases with 
death. That is true; but the extent to which 
education becomes consciously a part of our 
adult life, the extent, that is, to which we know- 
ingly nurse our finer qualities and nourish them 
upon the noblest things about us, depends upon 
the success which has attended our formal 
education in the days of growth. If it has been 
well conceived, if it has not been too abruptly 
withheld, it creates an attitude of mind that 
revolutionises our reactions to the varied incidents 
of life. 

America is making a praiseworthy bid for 
greatness in her educational policy, which seems 
now to aim at carrying on into the beginnings of 
maturity the sound education her boys and girls 
recelve in primary grades, and for as many as 
possible. This is more than a policy imposed 
from above. It is a passion that stirs in the 
inmost heart of the nation. Just as it crops out 
in the characteristic American keenness to read, 
hear, and discuss all about the most modern 
theories and ideas, so it is the motive force of 
the determination of the average American 
parents that their children shall go just as far 
as they can in search for knowledge—a deter- 
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mination that the young people themselves share 
and acknowledge. 

What will another generation, say, of this 
ever-widening stream of educational effort bring 
forth ? It already looks as if it will not be long 
before America will be able to claim a greater 
percentage of well-educated citizens than any 
other country. Mere numbers are not in them- 
selves of so much importance, but when a nation 
arrives at the point where the majority of its 
people are truly fit for civilisation, that is, so 
equipped in education and accomplishments that 
they can appreciate the highest works of man, 
there must follow changes in its whole outlook. 
The age of materialism will be at an end when that 
situation becomes established in any _ great 
nation such as the United States. 

One of the strongest impressions of America of 
to-day is of the progress she is making in this 
matter of education. Great Britain has been 
stirred by the same high educational ideals, and 
many of these are incorporated in the last great 
Act of 1918. If rivalry between nations is neces- 
sary, let it be confined to the rivalry—imbued with 
chivalry and goodwill—of fellow-competitors for 
the prizes of civilisation. If anything will temper 
the crudeness of materialism and the intensity 
of economic competition, and exalt the existing 
realisation of ideals and traditions shared by all 
civilised races, and in particular by the English- 
speaking peoples, it will be such an educational 
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crusade. I hope stern financial conditions will 
not long hold us in this country from the fullest 
realisation of the great plans for education em- 
bodied in our Statute Book, so that we, too, may 
prove to the world that we believe “the fate of 
Empires rests upon the education of children.” 


V 


FORDISM AND THE FUTURE OF 
INDUSTRY 


My own interest is great in industrial efforts, and 
this may account for my special study of what 
seems to me to be the greatest example of the 
right organisation of industry in this New World 
which we were visiting. 

Travelling through the great Middle West 
States of the Union and visiting most of the cities 
of the Great Lakes gives one perhaps the best 
possible means of judging the industrial wealth 
—and the industrial health—of America. To 
anyone familiar with the industrial activities of 
_ this country, there is, with one significant excep- 
tion, nothing particularly novel about American 
industrial methods. There is the same wide 
range in size, from the small lock-up factories in 
side-streets to great enterprises that are town- 
ships in themselves. There is the same wide 
range of method, from the haphazard rule-of- 
thumb to the completely-thought-out series of 
scientific processes. The best and most modern 
example in America could probably be matched 
here—and, too, the worst and most hopelessly 
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mental chart of the industrial positions of the two 
countries one would undoubtedly decide to 
‘* plot ” the line of average attainment higher on 
the American side of the picture. 

There is nothing in this generalisation that is 
not easily accounted for by the abounding differ- 
ences in the conditions that govern the situation 
in each country. The most decisive difference is 
probably the confidence, subconscious no doubt, 
that prevails in a country like America where the 
population is still increasing quite rapidly. On 
this point the contrast is striking. The popula- 
tion of England and Wales increased 4°93 per 
cent. during the last registered decade, 1911-21 
(as against more than double that percentage in 
the previous period) ; in the similar period in the 
United States the increase was 14.9 per cent. (as 
against over 20 per cent. in the previous period). 
That is to say, although the rate of increase is 
dropping in both countries, the fall is more 
rapid here (so far), and in the States the rate of 
increase is still about three times as great as it 
is here. This factor, which assures, or has 
assured at any time in the last generation, a 
strongly progressive home demand for all kinds 
of products, gives the American manufacturer 
courage to go ahead on large scale production. 
Even the effect of the recent slackening in the 
rate of increase of population in America may be 
partly counterbalanced by a steady increase in 
demand per capita among the now more com- 
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pletely Americanised immigrant population, 
whose standards of life no doubt steadily rise as 
they become socially acclimatised. 

Add to that the fact that, broadly speaking, 
industry in the United States started with fewer 
traditions and preconceptions, and with the 
initial advantage of knowledge of what had had 
to be found out by experiment in two or three 
decades of industrial and mechanical pioneering 
in the Old World, and you have quite sound 
reasons for the conclusion in question. 

My journey through the States gave me an 
opportunity to stand aside for a time from the 
thronging personal and public urgencies of life at 
home—an opportunity to look at this industrial 
world of ours (or, at any rate, attempt to do so) 
with the questioning and appraising eyes of a 
mythical visitor from Mars. For it is one of the 
delights of any sort of journey, even a semi- 
public ‘“‘ delegation,” in a strange country—that 
feeling of mingled aloofness and wonder. All the 
things that at home we take for granted stand out 
with a freshness that invites a new summing-up 
of their meaning and a revised estimate of their 
value. Consider the Post Office, that scorned 
handmaiden whose services at home pass un- 
noticed, except when Miss Jenkins, of Scarborough, 
receives a postcard written and posted ten years 
before in Whitby! You stroll into the Chief 
Post Office of Chicago, Toronto, Milan, or 
Vienna, and, after proudly flourishing your 
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passport, obtain your poste-restante correspon- 
dence. At once you are filled with a new 
respect, after this manifestation of what a postal 
service can do, is doing every day, in making 
civilisation possible! And so it is with many 
other everyday things. 

To return to the subject, there can be no doubt 
that a really extra-terrestrial visitor to the 
United States would soon discover the indis- 
putable pacemaker in American industrial life—- 
who is Henry Ford, of Dearborn, Michigan, not 
unknown in Detroit. I will not call Mr. Ford 
the greatest man, nor even the greatest indus- 
trialist in the States (and therefore, as far as 
industry is concerned, in the world). He would 
be the first to repudiate such sentimentalism ; 
and he would be right, for we are too fond of 
these superlative classifications nowadays. It 
would be merely accuracy, however, to describe 
Mr. Ford as the author and the practitioner of 
the most complete and remarkable philosophy of 
industry, and at the same time the most “ suc- 
cessful’? (I am sure he would approve of the 
inverted commas) business man of his time. 

The achievements of Henry Ford lie before us— 
in his factories and their product, his Peace-ship 
crusade (in spite of its failure and of the ridicule 
it brought upon the head of its charterer, not the 
least important, and certainly the most noble and 
high-minded of his great ideas), his newspaper, 
his railway, and all that is his and the -world’s 
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through him. The significance of Ford is in 
regard to the future. What he has done and 
inspired in his generation will have changed the 
aspect of the material life of this world a decade 
or two hence. (Remember, he has only been in 
active production some twenty-five years.) His 
work and his gospel may, or may not, contain 
the solution of the problems that will face us. In 
either case they call for analysis. 

Henry Ford is an idealist and a revolutionary 
—with a difference. He is the practical man in 
excelsis—also with a difference. He is as full 
of ideas as the former, with the vital distinction 
that the ideas he puts forward are tested, and 
in most cases proved, in his own practice. Por- 
tions of his career have been like a lecture, with 
practical demonstrations on the grand scale. 
Dazzlingly bold theories have scarcely begun 
to arouse scepticism in the more sluggish minds of 
the rest of us before we find that the cloud-capped 
visions we were about to pierce with our rapier- 
like wit have materialised! He has done it; 
carried it through just as he announced! Won- 
derful man—and reassuring, too, when one is 
inclined to gloom about the decline of the race 
and the future of civilisation. 

It is perhaps inexcusable to presume that even 
one of my readers is not familiar with the achieve- 
ments of Henry Ford. But still, if only for the 
sake of the harmonious setting forth of my argu- 
ment, I will try just to outline his career. At the 
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same time I would most earnestly commend all 
who have not done so to read his own auto- 
biography, which is the finest book of its kind 
that has been given to us for many years. It 
gives what I think is a very true picture of one 
of our few great men, a man who is great enough 
to strike the imagination without ever striking 
attitudes himself. A modest man, withal. 
Henry Ford was born about sixty years ago. 
His parents were fairly prosperous farmers at 
Greenfield, near Detroit. From his childhood 
his toys were tools, and one of his earliest red- 
letter days was the occasion when, driving with 
his father into the market-town, they met a road 
engine, whose driver explained everything about 
his machine to the eager boy. He amused 
himself with watchmaking and repairing, and at 
one time, he tells us, he seriously considered the 
idea of making serviceable watches to cost about 
thirty cents! About this he characteristically 
remarks, ‘“‘ But I did not, because I figured out 
that watches were not universal necessities, and 
therefore people generally would not buy them, 
Just how I reached that surprising conclusion I 
am unable to state.’”’> Anyhow, the world un- 
doubtedly gained by that momentous decision. 
From the day of his encounter with the road 
engine, Ford nursed a passion for the idea of 
self-propelled vehicles. At first this centred 
more in the direction of vehicles that could be 
used for agricultural work, but then he came to 
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see that the first step must be to design a carriage 
for road use and familiarise people with that. 
The farm tractor must (and did) come afterwards. 
After apprenticeship to engineering he became 
associated with the Detroit Electrical Company, 
an offshoot of the Edison enterprises, but all the 
while he continued his experiments in the design 
of motor vehicles. There came a time when he 
had to decide between his electrical work and 
his search for the gasolene engine of his dreams. 
There was no hesitation—no choice really; and 
in 1889, at the age of twenty-six, he left the 
Detroit Edison Company and stood committed 
to the automobile. 

Up to this point his might seem to be the 
opening of the career of any other inventive 
genius, and one expects to find him in the course 
of years the still almost penniless originator of 
some device of world-wide use and fame. But 
Ford had the clearest of heads and definite ideas, 
which led him step by step towards absolute 
independence. For a year or two he worked as 
chief engineer and designer of the Detroit Auto- 
mobile Company, which had been formed to 
exploit his ideas. He had no control of policy 
and he very shortly found himself unable to 
dissuade his backers and associates from their 
(as he considered) short-sighted policy of making 
automobiles only to order, and looking only to 
the question of the maximum amount of profit 
to be obtained from each individual transaction. 
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His scheme had always been to get down to the 
problem of supplying cars to the general public, 
anticipating the demand by offering a car of 
satisfactory design at the lowest practicable 
price. ‘“‘ Service first, profit to be attendant on 
service,” was his slogan. His earliest associates 
seemed to want to reverse the emphasis. 

That was Henry Ford’s first and most striking 
contribution to the ethics of industry: service 
first. It merits a paragraph to itself. 

It was in 1902 that he found himself compelled 
to resign his position with the Detroit Automobile 
Company, and for some time he was content to 
continue his work on experimental lines. Then, 
in 1908, he formed the Ford Motor Company, and 
the twenty-eight thousand dollars which were 
subscribed on that occasion represent the only 
outside contribution to the capital accumulation 
of what is now such an enormous concern. In 
three years he was able to achieve almost com- 
plete control by purchasing out of his earnings 
enough shares to give him a working majority. 
(Thirteen years later, in 1919, his son purchased 
all the remaining shares at a price of over twelve 
thousand dollars for each one hundred dollar 
share! This gives some idea of the wonderful 
progress of the enterprise, but it is not the most 
important aspect of its history.) 

In the early days of the automobile, speed 
contests were regarded as the test of a car’s 
virtues (it is still, somewhat surprisingly, quite 
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a feature of the publicity side of trade practice), 
and Ford designed, entered, and in some cases 
drove cars that established what were then 
considered as marvellous speed records. 

The demand followed, with fluctuations in the 
first few years until Ford was able to settle his 
policy of standard designs. It is no part of this 
sketch to dwell on the material progress of the 
Ford Company. Suffice it to say that the output 
grew from 1,708 cars in the first year of produc- 
tion (1903-4) to 6,398 cars in 1907-8, to 34,528 
cars in 1910-11, and to over one and a quarter 
million (1,250,000) in the year 1921! When the 
production had reached one hundred cars in a 
day (say 30,000 cars per annum), some of the 
shareholders became alarmed, and were even 
said to contemplate some kind of court action 
to restrain this rate of production ! 

This is an astonishing record, but it is the man 
behind the car and his ideas that are of particular 
interest. Service, in his opinion, is the founda- 
tion of sound business, and consistently with 
that belief his policy has always been framed. 
His method of pricing the car, to start with, is 
original. Fix your price, he says, as low as 
possible and then forge a production scheme that 
will show your profit. This is in contrast to 
the more usual method of ascertaining costs and 
fixing the selling price to show the desired 
margin. Then, again, he defines the profit as 
the joint concern of “‘ planner, producer, and 
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purchaser,” and here too his own policy has 
followed his own theory. (How seldom that is 
found!) Before he secured complete ownership 
in his family of all the shares there were always 
murmurings among the outside shareholders 
because Henry Ford always insisted on using 
the profits of the Company (a) to develop the 
business, (b) to increase wages, and (c) to reduce 
the price of the Ford car for the coming season. 
From the time the standard touring car was in 
regular production each year the price has been 
reduced (with the obvious exception of the years 
1918-1920) and the output increased. 

These results have not been obtained by reason 
only of the natural increase in the number of 
motor-car users, because that has been a factor 
common to all. They have been due to the 
exceptional courage—the industrial and financial 
audacity, the orthodox would say—of Henry 
Ford himself. He is a great believer in things 
rather than the signs that represent things. In 
goods rather than money, for instance; in work 
rather than words (although he is the master of 
striking phrases, such as, for example, in reference 
to some more than usually futile conference, 
‘* Lovely things were said, but when we got home 
we found the furnace out !’’). 

I should now like to turn to some of Ford’s 
ideas and achievements in their more general 
application to modern problems. Take the 
question of wages, and of what we call ‘‘ Labour 
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and Capital.” He makes, and has made, the 
whole question turn on ‘‘ what the business can 
stand,” subject always to a square deal. The 
business sets the limits to the rewards. Every- 
thing is possible, he believes. To relate wages to 
the cost of living is, he thinks, unsound. The 
cost of living is merely a result ; the two decisive 
factors are good management and efficient pro- 
duction, and transportation. And, anyway, he 
questions the competency of any man to say 
what shall be the basis of the cost of living upon 
which the earnings of his fellows are to be calcu- 
lated. Being himself that rare thing, a humane 
man full of goodwill towards his fellows but 
without an ounce of sentimentality in his make- 
up, he has just built up the practical demonstra- 
tion of his ideas on this point, step by step, as 
circumstances permitted. Only when most of 
his practice is on record for the world to see has 
he committed his theories to paper. But always 
he has believed that, at the least, the wage 
amounts should be sufficient to provide for all 
the human needs of the worker as a citizen and 
a father rather than as a name on the workshop 
pay-sheet. The business that cannot do this has 
no right to exist, or is ill managed. 

As early as 1909 the Ford Company experi- 
mented with bonus payments, and a few years 
later they put in hand careful investigations as 
to the theoretical output that could be expected 
from each particular process, fixing standards 
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which made large allowances for the human 
element. Having done this, in 1914 the Company 
announced what really came to a minimum wage 
of five dollars a day, which had the effect of almost 
doubling the pay of a large section of the workers. 
Strictly speaking, it was not a minimum wage, 
but in part the distribution, as a portion of an 
increased wage, of anticipated profits to all men 
who had served the Company six months, under 
certain conditions. And, be it noted, the 
minimum was by no means a maximum also. 
Subsequently the minimum was in effect raised 
to six dollars a day as regards the majority of 
the staff. Even this he does not regard as final. 
In fact, to Henry Ford, nothing is final; all 
things may prove possible: ‘‘ whatever the 
business can stand.” 

On the general question of labour unions (and 
employers’ unions) he is in sympathy with all 
that makes for progress, but the determined 
enemy of any union, of either kind, that aims 
at restriction of productivity. That, to him, is 
the unforgivable crime in industry. It is possible 
that had Mr. Ford been bred in England, where 
trade-unionism had its origin and its methods are 
more easily understood when studied in the 
light of early industrial history, he would have 
held somewhat different views. When he came 
to Manchester he had his first and last contest 
with English trade-unionism, over his carpenters. 
There was nothing wrong on the money side, but 
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the traditional restrictive methods had to go. 
The union leaders called a strike, but the car- 
penters stayed in and eventually resigned in a 
body from the union. There is no doubt at all 
of the genuineness of Henry Ford’s sympathy 
with the trade-unions, but he claims that, where 
there is a square deal between employer and 
employed, they have no function. He readily 
acknowledges that there are, unhappily, many 
cases where the employer’s repressive methods, or 
just simply inefficient management, render trade- 
union activity inevitable. In fact, always with 
his one aim of service as the end in view, he 
regards the employer who is unable to handle his 
job as just as much an enemy to society as the 
lazy or inefficient workman—and as more danger- 
ous, because his position gives him power over 
the welfare of others. 

That is one of his great points. The responsi- 
bility of management is not a mere phrase to be 
used as a cloak for profit and privilege, but is a 
very real thing, to be exercised as a sacred duty, 
demanding ceaseless thought for all the interests 
involved. Here, again, words are only important 
in so far as they represent reality: a manager 
must really manage. It is not the title that 
should be respected, but the function. It sounds 
simple. It is simple; but it is a truth that is 
very frequently flouted in deed, for all that. 

One of the striking things about Henry Ford’s 
philosophy, or religion, of life is the way it leads 
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him to do noble and charitable things with an air 
of casual common sense. Years ago, for instance, 
he decided that, as an employer, he had no right 
to refuse to accept his quota of the disabled and 
maimed (this was before the war). On the 
contrary, it was his duty to take men, roughly 
speaking, as they came. And so he set to work, 
and found processes that could be entrusted to 
men with one or even two limbs missing, and 
also in a few instances to blind men. Investiga- 
tion proved, as a matter of fact, that slightly 
more than half of some thousands of different 
kinds of jobs could be filled by workers of less 
than complete physical capacity. And so, at 
the same time as the announcement of the five- 
dollar-a-day minimum wage, came the instructions 
that no one applying for work should be refused 
on account of partial physical incapacity. To-day 
the Ford works personnel can be said to repre- 
sent, as Henry Ford thought it ought to represent, 
a fair sample of the general population, with its 
due proportion of the halt and the maimed—all, 
mind you, earning full normal wages for the kind 
of work done. It is no doubt possible that the 
** Roll of Honour ” system adopted in this country 
to encourage the employment of disabled ex- 
service men has led to such a course as this 
being, in effect, adopted in many firms. But I 
have never heard of the principle itself being 
enunciated or acted upon on such a large scale, 
either in connection with ex-service men or on 
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the more general lines followed by Mr. Ford. 
If his example were only widely followed, a great 
deal of the necessity for organised charity would 
disappear. And no one who knows anything of 
the difficulties and disappointments and the 
failures of organised charity would regret that. 
If I may digress a moment from industrial 
matters, one of Mr. Ford’s ideas is about charity, 
which he considers should be unnecessary in a 
civilised community. He believes that charity 
is too cold and formal in its methods, and that, 
as a fact, more is being done even now by personal 
help and sacrifice than is accomplished or 
attempted by charitable bodies. He regards 
charity as to a great extent a misbegotten 
offspring of the ideal of service. While large 
sections of the population are gradually losing 
all self-reliance in the expectation of social 
service (given, of course, with the best of inten- 
tions), others are obtaining satisfaction of a 
laudable desire for service by helping people in 
a way that too often destroys their initiative or 
their self-respect, and that does nothing to remedy 
causes or conditions that lead to the existence 
of a need for help. The charitable instinct, Mr. 
Ford considers, is applied too much in detail 
and too little in principle. If it is charitable to 
make amiable and perfunctory attempts to allay 
the sufferings of hunger and pain—and, of course, 
fundamentally it is—surely it is equally charitable 
and much more sensible, to try to make hunger 
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impossible and to keep people out of trouble. As 
far as hunger and the ills of poverty are concerned, 
Mr. Ford’s solution is self-evident in his whole 
eareer. As far as charity enlisted in the campaign 
against pain and disease is concerned, he is even 
now in the midst of his latest experiment. 
Towards the end of 1914 a fund was launched 
for the building of a new hospital for Detroit. 
Mr. Ford, with others, subscribed, but before 
the buildings were half up the funds were ex- 
hausted. Application was made to Mr. Ford for 
a fresh subscription, which he refused, as he 
considered the promoters should have had a 
better idea of what the total cost would be before 
they started. He made them, however, a novel 
offer. He would, he said, take over the uncom- 
pleted buildings, refund all the subscriptions, 
complete the hospital himself, and run it on his 
own lines! And that is what has happened. 
The Ford Hospital is to demonstrate the 
possibility of running a hospital—not as a nursing- 
home for the rich, who can and will pay anything, 
nor for the poor, who can pay nothing—but for 
those who can pay a moderate amount, and who 
desire to do so without feeling that, even then, 
they are partakers of charity. We, over in 
England, are being forced to develop hospitals 
much more on those lines, but the Ford Hospital 
is intended to be wholly self-supporting. Owing 
to the interruption of a period of war-time 
service (when it became a government hospital), 
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that stage has not yet been reached, but 
Mr. Ford is confident that it will be, and so far 
some nine million dollars have been devoted to 
the experiment. The hospital has many novel 
features, but they cannot be dwelt upon here. 

One other Ford experiment in practical phil- 
anthropy will enable me to get back to the 
industrial sphere. The ordinary “‘ trade school ”’ 
is generally regarded as a form of philanthropy, 
in so far as it is run, whether by a municipality 
or by a group of private citizens, permanently at 
a loss. Mr. Ford desired to test his theory that 
a school of this character can be made to pay its 
way, make provision by scholarship allowances 
for the support of the boys, and at the same time 
equip them far more completely for independence 
in after-life; and so he started the Henry Ford 
Trade School. 

The school is open to boys of from twelve to 
eighteen years of age, and, at entrance, they 
are awarded an annual cash scholarship of four 
hundred dollars. The three main ideas of the 
school are that the boy is still to be a boy and 
not precociously a working man, that “ liberal ”’ 
education is to be provided along with industrial 
training, and that the boy is to be given a right 
feeling of pride in his work in that it is devoted 
towards use. The tools and articles that he 
makes in his adventures into handicrafts and 
engineering are definitely destined for service. 
Records of class work and shop work are kept, 
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and the marks awarded for the latter are used as 
a means of awarding an increased scholarship 
allowance later on. 

While this school has, of course, the tremendous 
advantage of being run in conjunction with the 
Ford Motor Company’s works, which contain 
within themselves practically every known indus- 
trial process, it cannot be doubted that any 
large industrial community could, given the will 
to do so, organise a similar school by linking up 
its work with all the varying industrial activities 
of the township. In the case of the Henry Ford 
Trade School, all the tools and parts of machinery 
made in the school workshops are inspected and 
purchased, if approved, by the Company. So 
that the initial deficit has now been passed, and 
the enterprise is entirely self-supporting. 

Practically every subject taught is made real 
and interesting to the boys by being demonstrated 
by reference to the multifarious activities of the 
Ford Company. The lads are school-boys all the 
time—with all the boyish interests and jollities 
that are so soon besmirched or lost when boys of 
fourteen or so are thrown haphazard into the 
wage-market—and yet they earn more than they 
could earn if left to fend for themselves. When 
they are finished with their training they can 
earn money anywhere (there is no compulsion 
upon them to enter the service of the Company, 
although most of them do so because it can 
offer them all and more than the opportunities 
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to be found elsewhere), and they can earn enough 
to enable them to continue their general educa- 
tion up to University standard if they so desire. 

I consider this school, so bold and generous in 
its conception, one of the greatest achievements 
of its originator. 

There is one further aspect of Mr. Ford’s work 
in industry which I should like to consider before 
passing on to more general reflections, and that 
is ‘‘ mass-production.”” I do not know enough of 
the history of industrial methods to say if he 
was in any sense the pioneer of mass-production. 
As far as the policy underlying industrial produc- 
tion of automobiles is concerned, I should judge 
that Mr. Ford could claim to be a pioneer, because 
from the first he aimed at the development of a 
strictly limited number of types of automobile. 
All his early struggles for freedom of action were 
forced on him because others wanted him to 
fall into line with the more general plan of intro- 
ducing changes of design, not for their own sake, 
but with the idea of stimulating sales by offering 
fresh ‘“‘improvements”’ year by year. (The 
bicycle was developed almost entirely on the 
supposition that ‘‘ new models ”’ were necessary in 
order to tempt purchasers of earlier designs into 
acquiring “‘ all the latest improvements,” and the 
practice is still not unknown in connection with 
the motor-car.) Ford himself has put it on 
record that the slight fluctuations in the sales of 
his cars during the early years of production 
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were due almost entirely to changes of policy in 
regard to the types of car manufactured. As soon 
as the more powerful and expensive cars were no 
longer made, and he was able to concentrate 
mainly on the now universal Ford car, sales 
went ahead by leaps and bounds. 

This was his policy.. He produced in the end a 
car which would satisfy any individual purchaser 
for a maximum period, and all subsequent im- 
provements were such that they could be intro- 
duced into any car of an earlier date by the 
substitution of standard parts. Unlike so many 
of his rivals, he was confident that the genuine 
market was practically unlimited, and, while 
they were catering for all sorts of special tastes 
and fancies, he went straight for the average 
user and his needs. This led him right on into 
mass-production.. This, and the twin-policy of 
fixing the lowest possible selling-price and forcing 
his costs of production down to within that level 
by constant study of detail. While the Ford 
car of to-day is substantially the same car as 
that first offered to the public in 1908, the 
methods of manufacture, and to some extent the 
materials used, have changed completely. 

As the output increased, selling-prices were 
lowered, and it was necessary to strain every 
nerve to increase the car-production per head, 
that is to say, so to reorganise the manufacturing 
processes that the numbers employed did not 
by any means increase in the same proportion as 
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did the output. In the first year some 1,700 cars 
were turned out by a staff of 311; in the eighth 
year the output had multiplied more than twenty- 
fold, the staff rather less than fourteen times ; 
by the year 1921 the annual output was well 
into seven figures, while the staff numbered about 
50,000—whereas, if there had not been this pro- 
gressive movement in the ratio of the two 
factors, the staff would have reached the colossal 
total of nearly 200,000! It will be clearer if I 
show this in the form of a table, taking the 
number of employees and the number of cars made 
as equalling each 100 in the first year. Thus :— 


Year. No. of Staff. No. of Cars. 
1908-4. . ‘ (311) 100 = (1,708) 100 
fSt0=11 >. ; ; 1,322 2,021 
1920-21 , : 5 16,077 73,185 


Now, this wonderful result was only partly 
obtained by the natural economy afforded by 
working on a continually increasing scale, but 
mainly by internal adjustments of method and 
subdivision of processes. Doubtless there were 
even periods when the rapidity of expansion, 
demanding new factories and the reorganisation 
of machinery and methods, made it somewhat 
difficult to maintain this economy of manufacture, 

How was this mass-production reached? By 
taking all the different parts of the work, studying 
and analysing each one separately, subdividing 
here, bringing in power there, cutting out waste 
movements, finding use for scrap and waste 
products—in fact, by a thousand and one small 
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improvements. In his book, Mr. Ford tells us 
some of these. 

Take, for instance, the assembly of the piston- 
rod. This used to take three minutes. Twenty- 
eight men would be able to assemble one hundred 
and seventy-five pistons and rods in one nine- 
hour day. Now, seven men can turn out two 
thousand six hundred in an eight-hour day ! 
The soldering of the radiator, with its scores of 
tubes, used to be a matter of skill, and by hand it 
was a long operation. Now, the whole thing is 
done by a machine which will make twelve 
hundred radiator cores in the eight hours—the 
skill has been put into the machine. The 
riveting of the crank-case arms to the crank- 
case used to involve using powerful pneumatic 
hammers and took six men to operate the 
hammers and another six to hold the casings. 
Now, one man, working an automatic press, gets 
through five times as much work in the day as 
did those twelve men formerly. 

A great deal of the necessary smoothness of 
production was obtained when the five-dollar-a- 
day minimum scheme was introduced. At that 
time the staff numbered about fourteen thousand 
men on the average, but, owing to the frequent 
changes in personnel, as many as fifty-three 
thousand different names would appear on the 
pay-sheets in the course of the year in order to 
keep a constant fourteen thousand on the rolls, 
During the next year it was only necessary to 
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hire about six thousand five hundred new men, 
and most of them came on (and stayed on) as a 
result of the growth of the business. This meant 
little or no loss of time through training men to 
new work, because, although so much of the 
work is simple and unskilled, a man can naturally 
do it better and faster when he has been on it 
some time. And men work better when they 
have no serious financial worries. 

As well as the “ open shop,” Ford believes in 
the ‘‘ open mind ”’ about the work itself. Nothing 
is final, and the spirit prevailing in the factories 
is such that the men are for ever making sugges- 
tions as to minor improvements and economies. 
A saving of one cent only on a piece of work 
means a total saving in the year of twelve 
thousand dollars, so that everything is investi- 
gated and given a trial. Improvements and ad- 
justments which aim at making the work easier 
and less fatiguing are just as carefully judged and 
adopted. In the early days men served the 
machinery ; wheelbarrows and_ hand-pulled 
trolleys were as common adjuncts in the Ford 
factory as elsewhere. Now, all that has gone; 
the machinery serves. Material is carried from 
place to place, completed parts brought to the 
place of assembly, without arduous human labour. 
Such points as the most convenient height from 
the ground at which assembly platforms should be 
fixed, and the speed at which they should move, 
have been the subject of exhaustive experiments. 
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From an output of four to that of four thousand 
per day is a giant’s step in industrial progress, 
and I make no apology for having devoted con- 
siderable space in this book to a subject which 
is, perhaps, somewhat beyond its range of 
relevancy. I have called this chapter ‘‘ Fordism 
and the Future of Industry ” (with, perhaps I 
should say, due apologies to Mr. Henry Ford for 
such freedom with his name) not only because 
Henry Ford, who was, it seems, but a few years 
ago the only licensed chauffeur in the United 
States (he had to have a special licence from the 
Mayor of Detroit for the privilege of running his 
experimental cars), sums up in his career the 
birth and rapid growth to manhood of a great 
industry, but because the distinguishing features 
of his achievement carry the mind very definitely, 
and not without misgiving, towards the future. 

Henry Ford is a revolutionary. I do not mean 
that his industrial rise is in itself revolutionary, 
but that the character of his general ideas—his 
gospel—is revolutionary. He himself might not 
admit the soft impeachment, but he has described 
himself very exactly in describing what he believes 
to be the “philosophy that progress consists in 
fomenting discord in industry”?! ‘‘ When you 
get your twelve dollars a day,’ he makes his 
imaginary agitator say, “‘don’t stop at that. 
Agitate for fourteen dollars. When you get your 
eight hours a day, don’t be a fool and grow con- 
tented: agitate for six hours. Start something! 
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Always start something!” If you substitute, 
say, “‘ production ” for ‘‘ divine discontent ”’ as 
the theme of that stirring appeal, you get the 
whole spirit of Henry Ford’s insatiable genius. 
Or, if you substitute ‘‘ wages,”’ you get an insight 
into another aspect of Ford’s courageous and 
unorthodox industrial policy. Huis gospel in the 
main has been the gospel of “‘ production,’”’ and 
he has succeeded where many lesser men have 
failed. And now, in England as in America, 
in all big engineering and mechanic industries, 
the example of Henry Ford is being followed. As 
far as quantitative production is concerned, he 
is veritably the pacemaker not alone of America 
but of the world. 

Of course, if you prefer not to accept the 
implications of the word “ Fordism,” you can 
simply say that the stream of modern industrial 
tendencies towards intensive use of automatic 
machinery is gradually sweeping all before it. 
Willy-nilly, all producers will eventually be com- 
pelled to embark upon the stream or be sub- 
merged. 

I have coined the word ‘‘ Fordism ”’ because, 
while the theories of scientific management and 
mass-production are not perhaps to be traced 
back in origin solely to his influence, it is certainly 
true that his use of these methods has been 
unique and creative. It has been imbued with 
humanity before all things. It has put the 
interests of the worker and of the consumer level 
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with those of the capitalist (or, as he terms him, 
‘“‘the planner ’’), It has given to the world the 
unique spectacle of a man combining almost 
superhuman efficiency with unusual generosity of 
outlook. For Henry Ford has at the same time 
developed business to what he believes to be its 
logical end of service to the community and accu- 
mulated almost fabulous profits—profits which 
have, it is true, been principally devoted to en- 
hancing the rewards of labour and to extending 
the scope of potential service to the consumer. 
Mass-production, left to itself, may choke the 
avenues of life with its mechanical profusion. 
Fordism appears to contain within itself the seed 
of the solution of the problems it will raise. 
Fordism, then, we may perhaps define as the 
highest form of modern industrial production, 
in which control is exercised by a single authority, 
intent upon service first rather than _profit- 
making as prime motive. The profit element is 
necessary to it, but as much because that is the 
element which permits the repetition of the form 
of service as for any other reason. And I have 
chosen to regard Fordism here, because America 
is the spiritual home of Fordism. In America more 
than anywhere else are to be found the particular 
qualities that make it possible: the confidence 
that leaps forward to large-scale production ; the 
ruthless courage that scraps and scraps again and 
again until the right methods are found. That is 
the basis of Fordism; the higher qualities that 
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develop it are as rare in the United States as 
elsewhere. 

The motor-car, or rather, the internal combus- 
tion engine, thanks largely to Mr. Ford, is the new 
factor in industrial and social life. It has made 
the road what it was in the eighteenth century — 
before the age of railways and the telegraph—the 
nerve of national life. It has given mobility to the 
million. It has, more recently, as embodied in the 
Fordson Tractor, faced the problem that first fasci- 
nated the mind of Henry Ford thirty years ago— 
the application of mobile power to the tasks of 
agriculture. It has carried us into the air; there 
it will eventually give us even greater mobility. 

But what of Fordism? In its indirect mani- 
festations its influence is as yet incalculable, and 
it is that element of uncertainty that fills me with 
misgiving. As I came into contact while in 
America with so many evidences of Ford’s work 
and of the great influence of his personality, I 
could not help speculating upon the future. Isaw 
enough to realise that we are already in sight of 
the ‘‘ semi-final ”’ stage of all-sufficing production. 
What is to happen when the principles of mass- 
production are so widely adopted that production 
universally overtakes effective demand ? 

I know that Mr. Ford affects to regard this as 
a needless nightmare, and so it is if one can have 
faith that the mind of industrial humanity is 
prepared to face the question fairly. The evi- 
dence that Mr. Ford has adduced of the extra- 
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ordinarily increased production per head of 
employment which has been obtained in the 
course of a decade or so proves more than he is 
willing to allow. He himself says that what he 
has done with automobiles was due to no special 
favour or luck, and could have been done with 
watches, or boots, or domestic hardware. And 
what he has done will be done—there can be no 
doubt—in all latitudes of the world of industry, 
but not done perhaps by men of the mental and 
moral calibre of Henry Ford. 

We in England have seen the way in which 
the effective market can disappear almost betwixt 
sunset and dawn—not, it is true, because 
of superabundant production, in our case, but 
because of subnormal demand. In 1920, while 
leaders of industry were still crying aloud for 
‘* production, and yet more production,” came the 
slump, and where prosperity had been there was 
unemployment and widespread distress, and still, 
in 1924, we are struggling to find work for an 
army of unemployed one million strong. I 
know, I repeat, that this is the result, mainly, of 
Kuropean unrest, but it is a mild form of the sort 
of thing that may well happen when power- 
production reaches its zenith. 

Clearly, at the moment and under existing 
conditions, increased production—so long as it is 
more efficient and economical, and so long as it 
is accompanied by an increased demand in the 
home market—is greatly to be desired. I think 
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it is more clearly recognised now than it was 
two or three years ago that increased production 
by itself is not enough, that the aim must be to 
reduce unit cost by this means, and that both 
Capital and Labour must be content to take the 
same approximate total of profit or wage from the 
greater number of units produced. This will 
stimulate the demand, and make for expansion. 
It is a sign of the times that a leading banker— 
my friend Sir Herbert Hambling—has coined 
the phrase “‘ the heresy of the limited market.” 

It is when one looks farther ahead that it is 
permissible to speculate upon what is likely to 
happen. The sooner we realise the (certainly 
comparatively remote) possibilities of another 
two or three decades of intensive production, the 
more naturally will those who will succeed us be 
prepared to face what may one day be tremendous 
practical problems clamouring for attention. 

The birth-rate in civilised countries will con- 
tinue to fall, the rate of manufacture of all the 
material needs of humanity will inevitably be 
multiplied many-fold. Patent laws, restrictions 
by agreement, an ever-rising general standard of 
living—these and other factors may delay the 
crisis, but not for ever. Just as the famous 
Selden patent case against the Ford Company was 
unsuccessful in restraining for long the progressive 
output of Ford cars, so, one day, the point of 
saturation may be reached. What is to happen ? 

I do not know. I only suggest that the ques- 
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tion is one so nearly practical that it will be 
worth while for us to keep it at the back of our 
minds and bring it forward occasionally for con- 
sideration. Meanwhile, at the risk of being 
accused of Utopianism (surely a crime of great 
rarity in these days!), may I venture a few 
prophetic guesses at what we shall have to do? 

First of all, although I do not consider it 
proved that what Mr. Ford in particular (riding 
upon the springtide of automobilism) has done 
mankind in general can do, we shall have to try 
to tear a few leaves out of his book of life. We 
shall have to try out on an extended scale his 
theory of high wages—a theory, I fear, which 
would receive but scant respect here at the present 
time. (I am presuming—a large assumption— 
that the over-production crisis has come upon us 
so suddenly that this elementary adjustment has 
not taken place.) This will accelerate the im- 
provement in the general standard of living, and 
so create a fresh demand for many things that 
are yet considered luxuries. Even to-day, and 
apart from any such imagined crisis as I am pos- 
tulating here, I think there is much to be said for 
such revision of the accepted views upon the 
question of wages and hours, etc., as would result in 
a more ambitious standard of life, for the mass of 
the people—and result, too, in a strong and lusty 
home demand for manufactured goods of all kinds. 
Being a lover of our quiet English country lanes, 
I am not personally looking forward to the day 
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when one in every ten of the population runs 
a motor-car, but better a somewhat petrol-laden 
atmosphere, perhaps, than the festering slums and 
sluggish industrial vitality of England of to-day ! 

This wages adjustment—to return to our dis- 
cussion of future possibilities—would at best be 
merely a comparatively temporary expedient. 
Ford has given us another valuable hint. I 
believe one of his smaller factories is also a farm- 
stead: the men work at certain seasons in the 
factory, and at others on their farm or farms. 
This is an idea we may have to develop. Having 
brought civilised life up to an unequalled pitch 
of complexity, and the means to satisfy all our 
material desires up to an even higher pitch, we 
shall have to reduce the tempo, so to speak, and 
give our achievement a rural setting, where 
perhaps it may have a better chance of survival. 
There need be no sacrifice of either culture or 
comfort ; rather, with our practical needs met 
in a shorter working life, will there be a new zest 
in the activities of “‘ leisure.” We shall do what 
a select few do now, rest secure upon a basis 
of complete material provision, and find the joys 
of emulation and competitive exertion in the arts 
and sciences, or in the pursuit of physical perfec- 
tion or athletic eminence. 

The solution of the problem is closely associated 
in my mind with a broadening of our conception 
of the meaning of education. We are already 
hazily apprehending the truth that education is 
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a life task, or a life pursuit, and that a formal 
education that is cut off like the water in our 
taps at a fixed and early age—never, for the 
bulk of our people, to be consciously resumed— 
is worth comparatively little as a factor in 
civilisation. Education must not be divorced 
from the life of any one of our fellows, and in 
the working life of the nation it must play a 
much fuller part. Just as to-day the industrial 
welfare movement brings to the worker a fuller 
and happier social life, so in the future the aim 
must be to awaken the mental as well as the 
bodily powers, to quicken the faculties implanted 
in us all that make for a nobler scale of values 
and a deepened appreciation of the beauty of 
life. Utopia is for the utopians, and the passion 
for universal knowledge and culture will need to 
dig deep down into the national life before we 
are fit for the heritage that will be ours. 

That will be the hardest task of all—to accustom 
ourselves to the altered ‘‘ balance ”’ of life; for 
that is what will have happened. Once the 
generality of mankind see it proved beyond cavil 
that all that is needed can be produced in abun- 
dance, our system of struggle and stress will 
collapse like a pack of cards. We must be ready 
to replace it; we must be ready to install as a 
system what Henry Ford and other pioneers in 
industry, what countless great men and noble 
women in public life and international crisis, have 
practised as a creed—the ideal of “‘ service first.’’ 
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All this admittedly hazardous theorising is 
based upon the supposition that there will come 
a time when the march of science and engineering 
will permit the fullest needs of the human race to 
be satisfied with very much less exertion than is 
needed to-day. Iam convinced that such a time 
will come. I think it is already true that much 
more useful production could be made possible 
to-day but for certain restraints inherent in our 
traditional way of life. What I have seen in 
America, and in particular what I have seen of 
Mr. Henry Ford, his work, and the school of 
industrial thought he has so deeply influenced, 
satisfies me that the transition period is not so 
far off as we may like to think. Men who are 
now in their twenties or early thirties may live 
to see its near approach. 

I submit therefore, with all the humility of an 
amateur in the prophetic arts, that we should, as 
a people, prepare ourselves for such an eventu- 
ality—by, as I have already suggested, keeping 
the idea ever present in our minds. I have 
given the name “ Fordism ” to that idealism in 
twentieth-century business which is the nearest 
approach to the mental and moral attitude we 
must earnestly seek by the time the stage of 
civilisation I have attempted to outline is reached. 
And I dedicate this chapter to the man who has 
done most to promote that all too rare idealism, 
one of the few men of vision of these matter-of- 
fact days—Henry Ford himself. 
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On the morning of September 2, in September 
sunshine, we left Euston. My wife and daughter, 
Mr. Harold Spender, with his secretary, Captain 
Devoto, Mr. H. S. Perris, Director and Secretary 
of the Sulgrave Institution, and myself, formed 
the party. Crossing the Atlantic is no novelty 
to me, but on previous occasions my trips 
had been mainly for business purposes, and 
my responsibilities, although frequently heavy 
enough, measurable and definite. This Sulgrave 
adventure was a novelty. It was not, of course, 
my first experience as head of a Delegation to 
another country. I had had the honour of 
heading a civic Delegation to the Prague Festival 
of Freedom in 1920. Then we had merely to 
represent our country, or rather its capital, and, 
while it is, I suppose, flattering to be considered 
suitable, it is not in itself a difficult office to fill. 
With the Sulgrave Delegation, however, we 
represented not our country but a point of view, 
an ideal in the sphere of international politics. 


We should have to be constantly self-critical. 
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We should need to take every opportunity of 
serving the cause which we were to advocate, 
remembering always that the least error of judg- 
ment in argument or phraseology might give 
offence. 

This was to be our “ great adventure,” and it 
was cheering to be sent off with many hearty 
handshakes and good wishes. Some unknown 
American friends in London sent us all white 
heather ‘“‘ for luck.” So, off we went on the 
familiar journey to Liverpool in the highest 
spirits, 

On the train I had leisure to think of the work 
that lay ahead of us, and not without a certain 
sinking of the heart. New York, Washington, 
and Chicago—these were familiar ground, and I 
thought I knew it fairly well. But even here, in 
the interval of ten years since my last visit, 
much had happened that would most probably 
affect the subtle balance of public opinion to an 
extent beyond my calculation. Pittsburgh I 
contemplated cheerfully. I had received most 
cordial intimation that our gift of a bust of the 
great William Pitt to be unveiled there would 
ensure us a hearty welcome. The good Pitts- 
burgers would be predisposed in our favour by a 
bribe in massive marble! But what of Louis- 
ville, Chattanooga, and Atlanta? And if we 
were doubtful of the unknown South, what of 
the Middle West, where kindly pessimists pro- 
phesied stormy times ? 
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However, I reflected, our message was a simple 
one, and it ought not to be difficult to convince 
our audience at least of our goodwill and our good 
faith. And then, too, I was not alone! Our 
little Delegation already included a world-famous 
editor in Mr. Spender, and in Mr. Perris a skilled 
publicist who was in constant and closest touch 
with current opinion in the United States. At 
Liverpool we should be joined by Sir Arthur and 
Lady Haworth. With his high standing in the 
commercial world, his knowledge of the United 
States, and his enthusiasm for the Anglo- 
American friendship movement, Sir Arthur would 
be a tower of strength; and, in the event, Lady 
Haworth proved an equally helpful and resource- 
ful member of the Delegation. Later on, we 
were to have notable aid from the Dominion of 
Canada and the Commonwealth of Australia, and 
also the co-operation of one who is rapidly 
becoming the Henry Ford of England, my old 
friend Sir William Letts. With all this support, 
with my daughter to cheer us, and the best of 
comrades, my wife, by my side—what need to 
worry ? 

So I determined not to worry. And I think I 
can truly say that from that moment to the end 
of our eventful tour I had no misgivings. My 
only troubles were about such trifles as clean 
linen and kindred matters, which do present a 
certain amount of difficulty when one is constantly 
on the trek! However, I am anticipating. 
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At Liverpool we met Sir Arthur and Lady 
Haworth, and were cheered by the sight of 
heaped-up flowers in our state-room. In the 
unavoidable absence of the Lord Mayor, the 
Lady Mayoress of Liverpool was on the landing- 
stage to bid us farewell and bon voyage; and the 
American Vice-Consul, Mr. R. Patterson, was 
good enough to speed us on our way. There 
were complimentary little speeches, and I took 
the opportunity, as leader of the now almost 
complete Delegation, to point out that our 
mission, although quite properly claiming no 
political significance, was of considerable signifi- 
cance as a means of emphasising the historical 
justification for world-wide English-speaking 
friendship. The American people had already 
made magnificent gifts of statuary to us, and in 
setting forth to present them with what we 
believed to be appropriate memorials of three 
great Englishmen who had had especial influence 
upon American history, we hoped this inter- 
change would stimulate the rekindled interest in 
both countries ‘‘in the common origins and 
kindred characteristics of the two largest sections 
of that world whose mother-tongue is our native 
English.” 

I may remark here that I have always seized 
upon every possible opportunity of drawing 
attention in the British Press to the reasons for 
and the need of a strong rapprochement between 
England and America, because there is in this 
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country of ours, with perhaps less excuse, just 
as much apathy and even subconscious opposition 
to our movement as there is across the water. 
I was glad to find, therefore, that our informal 
leave-taking at Liverpool was very well reported 
in the Press. Since my return I have had reason 
to be particularly grateful to the Times, Daily 
Telegraph, Morning Post, Westminster Gazette, 
Manchester Guardian, and the Observer, amongst 
other papers of first rank, for invaluable assist- 
ance in communicating to the British public 
our impressions of opinion in America, and of the 
sympathetic understanding of our problems that 
already exists, and our hopes for the future growth 
of goodwill on both sides. 

Of our voyage on the magnificent s.s. Adriatic 
there is little to say. The White Star Line lived 
up to its deservedly high repute for comfort and 
punctuality, and we unreservedly add our full 
quota to the hundreds of Americans and English- 
men who have paid tribute, in private and in 
public, to the unremitting courtesy of the Com- 
mander of the liner, Captain David, and his 
principal officers. 

There were on board many Americans, return- 
ing home from England and the Continent, and 
we were thus enabled to take soundings, as it 
were, in conversation with them as to the 
prospects of our mission. The results were 
extremely encouraging. Towards the end of the 
voyage we were honoured by a special banquet, 
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which was followed by a public meeting. At the 
banquet the toast of the King was proposed by 
the Hon. Willard Saulsbury, formerly a member 
of the Senate for Delaware, while I was privileged 
to propose the health of the President of the 
United States. At the subsequent meeting, over 
which Mr. Saulsbury presided, Mr. Spender, Mr. 
Perris, Sir Arthur Haworth, and myself explained 
the objects and programme of our tour, and out- 
lined the aims and history of the Sulgrave move- 
ment in both countries. Mr. Saulsbury expressed 
the gratitude of Americans for the forthcoming 
gifts of statuary, and Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, a 
member of the famous banking firm of Morgans, 
and the Hon. Beekman Winthrop, a former 
Governor of Porto Rica, also spoke in very 
friendly terms. Those present at the meeting 
included President Hopkins, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Turner, of Buffalo, the 
Rev. J. F. Turner, of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers, Mr. Arthur Lord, of Boston, Mr. 
Samuel Inshull, of Chicago, Mrs. Marshall Field, 
and the Rev. Dr. Leighton Parkes. The meeting 
was described as the most successful and enthusi- 
astic ever held on the Adriatic, and we achieved 
the double purpose of gaining moral support for 
the objects of the British Sulgrave Delegation 
and raising quite a substantial sum for deserving 
marine charities. Asa sort of full-dress rehearsal 
for the assembled Delegation it was equally a 
valuable experience ! 
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The White Star Line, by the way, in the little 
coloured photogravures which decorate the covers 
of its nightly menus, is doing very valuable work 
in reminding its patrons of the innumerable 
historic links between the two countries. I | 
noticed on our trips out and home excellent 
pictures of St. Botolph’s Church, Boston (Boston 
Stump), after which town the capital of Massa- 
chusetts is named; Harvard House, Stratford- 
on-Avon, the birthplace of John MHarvard’s 
mother; the Parish Church of Wrexham, where 
Klihu Yale lies buried; Broadway, Worcester- 
shire, the beautiful village which gives its name 
but not its beauty to the famous highway of 
New York City ; Sulgrave Manor itself; Jordans, 
Buckinghamshire, the burial-place of William 
Penn; and Ecton, Northamptonshire, for three 
hundred years the home of the Franklin family. 
The menu on the night of our complimentary 
banquet was most appropriately illustrated by a 
picture of Brington Church, Northants, where 
Washington’s ancestors are buried, while on the 
back was a concise statement of the origin and 
aims of our Sulgrave Institution. 

Before we disembarked at New York we pre- 
sented to Captain David, Mr. Freeman-Matthews, 
who, as Chief Purser, is a veritable Admirable 
Crichton, and to other officers, etchings of Sul- 
grave Manor by Joseph Finnemore, as souvenirs 
of our trip, and as an expression of our appre- 
ciation of the welcome that was given us on board, 
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One was given for the ship itself, and one sent to 
the President of the White Star Line. 

New York was reached on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 10, and we actually got ashore at about 
six o’clock in the evening. Shortly before our 
arrival I had sent a marconigram to the President 
of the United States expressing the sympathy of 
the Delegation on the illness of Mrs. Harding 
and our hopes for her speedy recovery, which 
was gracefully acknowledged in a letter from 
the Acting Secretary of State, the Hon. William 
Phillips, which reached me at the Biltmore Hotel. 

Before we had so much as set foot on American 
soil we had been cornered by the ubiquitous and 
efficient American journalists. They were ex- 
tremely kind, and the statements which we had 
prepared seemed to cover most of the points 
about which they required information. I com- 
municated through them the parting message 
which I had received from the Lord Mayor of 
London, Sir John Baddeley, which was contained 
in a letter which ran as follows : 


“THE MANsIon House, LONDON, E.C.4 
** August 30, 1922. 
“My DEAR Sir CHARLES WAKEFIELD, 

‘*T am immensely interested in the forth- 
coming extensive tour in the United States of 
the influential deputation, under your leadership, 
of the British Branch of the Sulgrave Institution. 

““T attach the greatest importance to your 
visit, for it will in itself—to say nothing of the 
statue and busts of great Englishmen which you 
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are presenting to the American people—be an 
additional manifestation of our anxiety to foster 
friendship and understanding between the two 
great nations, who, in the future, as they have 
in the past, will exercise paramount influence in 
guiding the steps of the world in the paths of 
peace, amity, and progress. 
‘* With all my good wishes, in which I know I 
express the feelings of the City of London, 
‘*T am, yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) ‘‘JoHN BADDELEY, Lord Mayor.” 


We were met at the pier by Mr. John A. 
Stewart, Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Sulgrave Institution of America, to whose 
advice and guidance during the whole of the 
tour we owe much of whatever success we 
achieved. With Mr. Stewart were Mr. Lucien 
Picaud, of the Canadian Government, and Mrs. 
Picaud, the Hon. McCallum Grant, Governor of 
Nova Scotia, and Mrs. Grant, Mr. D. B. Edwards, 
representing the Commonwealth of Australia in 
the United States, Mrs. C. B. Lowrie, Miss Ethel 
Armes, Mrs. F. Eldridge, of the Colonial Dames 
of America, and many other members of the 
Institution. After numerous introductions, we 
were quickly driven to the splendid Biltmore 
Hotel, where, after an informal reception, we 
were mightily glad to have time in which to 
rest. The curtain was about to go up, and we 
wanted to make the best possible use of the 
fleeting moments before the call-boy’s summons ! 

We found the warmth and humidity of the 
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atmosphere of New York rather trying after the 
bracing delights of our sea voyage. Neverthe- 
less, we were early astir the next (Monday) 
morning. After a brief exploratory excursion 
from the hotel, we motored down to the City 
Hall, escorted, by the courtesy of Commissioner 
Enwright, by a detachment of New York’s 
Motor-cycle Police, who, with amazing speed, 
cleared a way for us through the dense street 
traffic. This method of negotiating the traffic 
was rather an extraordinary contrast to the calm 
and dignified progression of, say, the Lord Mayor 
of London’s traditional cavalcade through the 
City, but it was an honour that we duly appre- 
ciated. In the absence of Mayor Hylan and of 
Acting Mayor Murray Hulbert, we were received 
by Mr. Grover A. Whalen, Vice-Chairman of the 
Mayor’s Committee for the Reception of Dis- 
tinguished Guests. I delivered greetings from 
the Lord Mayor of London and our thanks for 
the courtesy extended to us by the chief civic 
authority of New York. A band was in atten- 
dance and rendered national airs, and the little 
ceremony was witnessed by a large gathering of 
citizens. 

Having made our bow to our new public and 
delivered our prologue, so to speak, we had a 
brief interval for individual sight-seeing, after 
which we prepared for the next scene—a luncheon 
in our honour at the Lawyers’ Club, on Broadway. 
Here we met some hundreds of very good friends 
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of our cause, and our speeches—for, of course, 
although the occasion was informal, we found 
ourselves involved in somewhat unrehearsed 
oratory—were more than kindly received. 

Mr. Harold Spender devoted some attention to 
the Rudyard Kipling interview, which had been 
exploded under our feet that very morning. 
This so widely criticised interview was unfor- 
tunately timed from our point of view. But I 
do not think it did much harm in the long run. 
One cannot but regret the journalistic irresponsi- 
bility that leads to the publication of an interview 
of that character, and especially when it proves 
to be an inaccurate summary of the views 
expressed. As it was, Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
disclaimer came too late to overtake the sensation 
caused by the alleged interview—such correction 
is always less “‘ interesting” than the sensation 
itself. 

Governor Grant made the first of a long series 
of pleasant orations, and Sir Arthur Haworth, 
Mr. Edwards, Mr. Perris, and myself were in 
turn introduced to the audience by our tem- 
porary godfather, Mr. J. A. Stewart, and our 
reception was most flattering. I was profoundly 
impressed by the universal feelings of sincere 
affection for President Harding, to which expres- 
sion was given by those present. This impression 
was subsequently confirmed by our experiences 
in the South and the Middle West. 

With our hearts warmed by the good-fellowship 
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of our new friends at the Lawyers’ Club, we were 
taken under the guidance of Colonel William 
Lloyd, D.S.O., and other hosts and hostesses, to 
the Van Cortlandt mansion in Van Cortlandt 
Park on the outskirts of the city. This interest- 
ing old place, now a museum, is a direct link with 
the old Dutch colonial days, the Van Cortlandts 
being one of the aristocratic families of New York 
of a century and a half ago. We were welcomed 
by Mrs. Hamilton R. Fairfax, President of the 
New York State Colonial Dames, who gave us a 
fascinating sketch of the historic significance of 
the charming old house. I replied briefly for 
my colleagues (I was shown on the following day 
a press-cutting in which I saw myself described 
as ‘“‘ Fairchilds Wakefield ”—an amusing example 
of mishearing !). 

In the evening we were right royally enter- 
tained by Major and Mrs. Louis Livingston 
Seaman, at the Army and Navy Club. There 
were over two hundred guests invited to meet us, 
and further speeches were made. 

The next day, Tuesday, September 12, we 
motored out to Long Island, and took luncheon 
with Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jennings at their 
summer residence, Cold Spring Harbour. We 
paid a memorable visit to Young’s Memorial 
Cemetery, our object being to pay tribute to the 
memory of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. We 
afterwards motored to the Roosevelt home at 
Sagamore Hill, where we were most graciously 
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received by Mrs. Roosevelt. We were shown 
trophies of the hunt collected by the heroic 
ex-President from all parts of the world, and 
many other interesting relics that testified to 
his extraordinary versatility and unquenchable 
energy. 

At 10.30 that night we left New York en route 
for Pittsburgh, the first stage in our “‘ campaign ”’ 
proper. In two days New York and its citizens 
had made us feel very much “ at home,”’ and we 
set out immensely cheered by the friendliness of 
our reception. We were particularly encouraged 
by the kindness of the Press. 

Although we had had little opportunity for 
ordinary sight-seeing, New York struck us as 
being more than ever the truly Imperial City of 
the New World. The surging life of its streets 
is even more impressive than its wonderful and 
inspiring architecture. It disputes with London 
the title of the most cosmopolitan city of the 
world. We are told that it has “‘ more Irish than 
Dublin, more Germans than Frankfort, more 
Italians than Rome, more Poles than Warsaw, 
more Russians than Moscow, more Greeks than 
Athens, more Turks than Bagdad, more French 
than Cherbourg, more Scotch than Edinburgh, 
more English than Southampton, more Canadians 
than Winnipeg ; and more negroes than any city 
in the South.’ It is a startling statement (and 
a good instance of the way in which to clothe 
statistics with life), and no doubt true. And just 


STATUE OF EDMUND BURKE. 


Replica of statue, by the late Havard Thomas, at College Green, Bristol. 
Lefi, sculptor, Mr. George Thomas, M.C.; right, Sir Charles Wakefield. 


(Note.— This. pholograph was specially taken to Sir C.C.W.’s order.) 
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as in London you could doubtless fill, say, the 
Queen’s Hall with an audience in support of any 
creed or cause you like to name, so in New York 
it was not surprising that we had found hosts of 
warm adherents to the cause of English-speaking 
amity. The test of the soundness of our advocacy 
was still ahead of us. 

It would be premature to draw too favourable 
conclusions from our very slight contact with the 
myriad-phased life of New York City. When we 
had been down South and weathered what some 
friends prophesied would be the stormy waters of 
the Middle West—then, and not before, would be 
the time for summarising our impressions, favour- 
able or otherwise ! 

And so, to Pittsburgh ! 


PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh may have been but a name to 
many of our Delegation, but after our visit it 
has become the clue to ineffaceable memories 
of cordial hospitality, enthusiastically carried to 
the last imaginable degree. Into two days we 
crowded innumerable engagements: a formal 
luncheon and dinner, and public meetings, in- 
cluding, of course, the central feature of our 
visit here, the dedication and unveiling of the 
bust of Pitt. We found every detail thought out 
in advance for us, and all material difficulties 
smoothed away, so that we had but to resign 
ourselves into the hands of our friendly hosts. 

10 
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When I came to look at the elaborate and 
beautifully-printed menu of the dinner that was 
given us on the evening of our first day, Wednes- 
day, September 18, I realised that in Pittsburgh 
at any rate we had succeeded in capturing the 
imagination of the city by the gift we brought. 
The menu gave the names of over two hundred 
citizens who. were members of a General Com- 
mittee, while there were, it appeared, no fewer 
than nine sub-committees dealing with various 
aspects of our programme, including a special 
Women’s Reception Committee. So that, when 
the Reception Committee left East Liberty at 
6.57 in the morning to come out and intercept 
our train (imagine how greatly we appreciated 
that delicate attention !), they had the conscious- 
ness of very completely perfected arrangements. 
And so they proved to be. I have some experi- 
ence of municipal receptions and the like, and I 
have never taken part in public functions that 
were better organised. 

Our Delegation was now strengthened by the 
addition of Lieut.-Governor McCallum Grant of 
Nova Scotia, and Mrs. Grant, Mr. D. B. Edwards, 
representing the Commonwealth of Australia, Mr. 
John A. Stewart, Chairman of Governors, and 
Mr. Andrew B. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Sulgrave Institution of the United States, and 
Miss Ethel Armes, Secretary of the women’s side 
of the movement. We had travelled all night 
from New York, but were feeling quite fit when 
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we were joined on the train by the President of 
the Pittsburgh City Council, Mr. Daniel Winters, 
the President of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
W. H. Furey, and Mr. Robert Garland, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee. Breakfast was 
taken on the train, during which meal we had an 
opportunity of learning from these kindly emis- 
saries of Pittsburgh the great preparations that 
had been made. At ten o’clock we steamed 
into the Pennsylvania Station, and were most 
cordially received by the members of the Women’s 
and the Men’s Committees, Mr. C. E. Childers, 
British Consul, and many citizens. 

We were also bombarded, even more diligently 
than at New York, by the gentlemen and ladies 
of the Press, and the papers on the following days 
were full of various recognisable snapshots of 
members of the Delegation “ registering anima- 
tion’’ (a most exhausting business), and of 
expressions of opinion on all manner of topics. 
I was very gratified to see next day that I was 
credited with being “a ruddy-faced man” who 
‘* disproved the stale proverb about Englishmen 
and jokes by shooting so many witty remarks 
that they couldn’t keep up!” I am only sorry 
that I can’t remember any of these remarkable 
efforts ! 

However, soon we were escorted to automobiles 
gaily decorated with silk flags and driven at 
once to the William Penn Hotel. There was a 
very brief interval, and then the ladies of the 
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Delegation were taken by Mrs. Edward Vose 
Babcock, Chairman, and the members of the 
Ladies’ Reception Committee to ‘‘ Vosemary,” 
the most charming country home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Babcock. Here they were entertained to 
luncheon, and spent a delightfully refreshing 
and restful time. At least, so I gathered from 
the papers, which had photographs of Miss 
Katherine Church, of Pittsburgh, and my daughter 
disporting themselves in the Babcock swimming- 
pool, and of my daughter caressing a chicken ! 
The ladies returned from their country trip late 
in the afternoon, and in the meantime the rest 
of us had been given a luncheon by the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, and my friend and fellow- 
delegate, Sir Arthur Haworth, who is President 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, and 
myself had been privileged to address the 
members of the Pittsburgh Chamber. We took 
as our text the need for harmonious relations 
between Capital and Labour, and I think suc- 
ceeded in interesting a large audience of business 
leaders. President Furey gave us an outline of the 
huge extent of Pittsburgh’s industrial activities. 
We had also enjoyed an automobile tour, with a 
halt for the fine view from Allegheny Observatory, 
and eventually joined the ladies at the beautiful 
Babcock home, assisting in escorting them back 
to our hotel. 

In the evening was the great banquet at the 
hotel, at which the speeches of Mr. William H. 
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Stevenson, the Chairman of the central William 
Pitt Memorial Committee, and of various mem- 
bers of the Delegation were broadcasted by 
the Westinghouse Company to some 300,000 
listeners. Mr. John A. Stewart made a most 
convincing speech on “The Sulgrave Institu- 
tion in its Relation to the English-speaking 
People,” and Governor Grant and the Hon. D. B. 
Edwards also voiced the views of Canada and 
Australia respectively on the same topic. I 
contented myself by quoting, in response to a 
very generously phrased toast of my health, an 
old seventeenth-century motto, ‘“‘ Happy have 
we met, happy have we been, happy may we meet 
again.” 

Before very briefly describing the unveiling 
ceremony which was our chief function on our 
second day, I will venture to give some extracts 
from leading articles in the Pittsburgh Press of 
that day, which go to show that the main object 
of our tour was being achieved, our aims and 
ideals meeting with definite approval. One influ- 
ential organ said :— 


‘* Pittsburgh to-day extends the hand of wel- 
come to our English friends of the Sulgrave 
Institution, apostles of Anglo-American concord. 
Pittsburgh will receive from them the noble 
memorial to the first Karl of Chatham in spirit 
kindred to that which inspires the presentation, 
to have and to hold it throughout the years as a 
material manifestation of an abiding friendship. 

‘‘ This great community is proud to honour the 
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memory of the elder Pitt, not merely because the 
city bears his name, but because the city rightly 
bears his name. Broadly speaking, and none the 
less accurately, Pitt made Pittsburgh possible. 
It was the genius, the courage, and the indomit- 
able will of this great Englishman that wrote 
the destiny of English inheritance across the 
vast wilderness of North America. So it came 
that, when the colonies declared and proved 
their independence, they were the masters of 
their continent, with no alien tongue to say them 
nay east of the far-flung Mississippi... . 

‘* Pittsburgh is proud to honour the memory of 
Lord Chatham at this particular time because of 
the fine auspices under which to-day’s ceremonies 
are made possible. The Sulgrave Institution 
takes its name from Sulgrave Manor, the home of 
the ancestors of George Washington, centres its 
activities about those ancient acres, and carries 
on from there a noble work to further friendship 
and to prevent misunderstanding among all 
English-speaking peoples. . . .” 


The Pittsburgh Post of September 14, under the 
heading of ‘‘ Promoters of Good Will,” said :— 


‘** Sir Charles Wakefield and the other dis- 
tinguished Britons who are here to-day for the 
unveiling of a bust of William Pitt, the first 
Karl of Chatham, after whom this city is named, 
will find Pittsburgh responding heartily to their 
gracious act in the promotion of goodwill between 
the two English-speaking nations. ... 

‘* By a coincidence the selection of this date 
for the unveiling of the statue in Pittsburgh 
recalls vividly the manner in which this city got 
its name. The elder Pitt had just become the 
Prime Minister of England and had set in motion 
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the movement that gave the English-speaking 
people domination in this country. British 
troops and the American Colonials, with General 
John Forbes in chief command, were fighting 
against French and Indians. A detachment of 
the Forbes army, under Major Grant, was sent 
to reconnoitre in the vicinity of Fort Duquesne, 
but got into a disastrous fight with the enemy. 
That was on September 14th, 1758—just 164 
years ago to-day. When Forbes brought up his 
army not long afterward, the French fired the 
fort and left. The story of the naming of what 
was to become this great city is summed up 
splendidly in a proclamation by Mayor George W. 
Guthrie in connection with the celebration of the 
sesqui-centennial of Pittsburgh in 1908 as follows : 


*** Qn November 25, 1758, the British and 
Colonial troops, under the command of General 
John Forbes, took possession of the smoking 
ruins of Fort Duquesne, which had been aban- 
doned the day before by the French and Indians. 
As the sun was setting the British flag was raised 
by the brave Pennsylvanian, Colonel John 
Armstrong, in the presence of Washington, 
Forbes, Bouquet, Mercer, and other noted 
American and British soldiers, and the name of 
the great Pitt, whose genius had conceived the 
expedition, thus signally crowned with success, 
was conferred most appropriately upon the site 
between the Forts of the Ohio, which was long 
thereafter known as ‘“‘the Gateway of the 
West.”’’ 

‘* While the Earl of Chatham as an Englishman 
naturally desired to see his country retain the 
American colonies, he earned the gratitude of 
Americans by the boldness and persistency with 
which he opposed oppression of them. He 
applauded their resistance to arbitrary exactions, 
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declaring it to be ‘the struggle of the free and 
virtuous patriots.’ . .. However, the pride with 
which this city has borne the name of Pitt for 
164 years leaves no question at this late day of 
recognition of the friendship of the ‘ Great 
Commoner’ for Americans. When we think of 
the opposition there was in England to the 
policy of George III toward the Americans, of 
the honour in which George Washington is held 
in England to-day, of the long peace between 
the two countries, of the English friendship 
shown for the United States during the Spanish- 
American conflict and of the comradeship in the 
World War, we have a basis for goodwill between 
the two nations that should be proof against 
the individual differences that are bound occa- 
sionally to produce harshness of criticism. .. . 
We cannot but recognise the justice and common 
sense of these words spoken by one of the members 
of this British mission : 

‘** All we ask is that you remember that 
America had friends in England even in the 
darkest hours. Burke and the elder Pitt took 
your part. Chatham died defending you, and 
Burke sacrificed his career for you. It is for 
that object we have come on this pilgrimage— 
to remind you of the constant friendship existing 
between the two countries and of the importance 
of maintaining it.’ 

‘The distinguished visitors will find that 
spirit reciprocated in Pittsburgh.” 


With these and other similarly appreciative 
comments in the Press, and fortified by our ex- 
periences during our first day in Pittsburgh, we 
were encouraged to feel that the day’s ceremony 
would be something of a red-letter day in the 
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annals of the Anglo-American friendship move- 
ment. 

The unveiling ceremony was timed for noon, 
and took place in front of the City-County Hall. 
The city authorities had made most complete 
arrangements. All traffic was suspended for 
upwards of an hour, and the bust, of “‘ heroic ”’ 
size, swathed in the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack, was placed upon a specially-erected 
dais. Behind this was platform accommodation 
for over two hundred notabilities. The staging 
was decorated most artistically, a feature being 
laurelled standards surmounted by white doves, 
with wings outstretched, emblematical of Peace. 

Mr. William H. Stevenson, Chairman of the 
Memorial Committee, presided over the assembly, 
and introduced the speakers, who included 
Governor William C. Sproul, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania (who had made a special journey in 
order to be present), Mr. William A. Magee, 
Mayor of Pittsburgh, Governor Grant, and myself. 
Dr. William J. Holland delivered the invocation. 
In making my speech of presentation I expressed 
the hope that Pittsburgh would appreciate the 
gift as deeply as we in London value the splendid 
statue of Abraham Lincoln that stands in the 
very shadow of our Houses of Parliament. 
After outlining the part played by Pitt in Anglo- 
American history, I reminded my hearers that 
the City of London also took the same view as 
Pitt of the King’s policy towards the American 
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colonists, and that the Lord Mayor and Corpora- 
tion had, as a matter of fact, repeatedly petitioned 
the Throne for justice for them. ‘‘ Our ceremony 
to-day,” I concluded, ‘“‘ reminds us that we have 
great memories in common. We have, too, more 
recent memories of our common sacrifices to 
secure the victory of democracy in arms against 
the oppressor. When we look, therefore, at this 
statue, let us remember how easy is our journey 
along the road which Pitt so well pointed out, 
and resolve that we will do all in our power to 
maintain the priceless boon of Anglo-American 
comradeship.”’ : At this stage in the proceedings 
my daughter, assisted by Mr. Humphrey, of the 
American Sulgrave Institution, unveiled the bust. 
To quote one local account: ‘A hush fell on 
the vast crowd. The laurels were greener for a 
brilliant burst of sunlight, the dove whiter in the 
radiance. The girl with one stroke clipped the 
veil-cord. Weights drew back the flags in gentle 
folds, and Pittsburgh in cheers paid tribute to 
the man honoured in its name so long as the 
city lasts.” 

Governor Sproul followed with a brilliant and 
friendly speech, declaring that the State of Penn- 
sylvania and the City of Pittsburgh were honoured 
in two monuments that are everlasting—the name 
given the former in honour of its founder, William 
Penn, and the latter the name of William Pitt. 
The Governor spoke with special cordiality of the 
relations between the United States and Canada. 
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Mayor William A. Magee said the gift which 
they were receiving that day symbolised the 
relationship of their community to one of the 
outstanding figures of the history of modern 
times. ‘“‘ This statue will remain in this building,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ the seat of our municipal govern- 
ment, a silent witness, constantly reminding those 
who follow after us not only of the glorious days 
that were the fruit of his deep wisdom and 
boundless energy, but of much more still, the 
enduring effect upon the lives of untold millions 
of people determined by the events that trans- 
pired here more than one hundred and sixty years 
ago.” 

One of the most interesting addresses was that 
given by way of historical introduction by Mr. 
William H. Stevenson, who is a great authority 
upon all that appertains to the period. It was 
extraordinary to reflect that the very spot upon 
which we were standing then was the scene of 
one of the most notable conflicts for the posses- 
sion of Fort Duquesne. British and American 
blood was shed in a common cause, exactly 
164 years ago, in the battle which was the last 
French success in a struggle which finally resulted 
in the raising of the British flag over Fort Pitt, 
which thus assured the domination of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in North America from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific and from the Arctic to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Mr. Stevenson concluded with some 
very kindly references to myself, and then the 
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bust was disclosed to view. The ceremony 
closed with generous cheers for all concerned, 
the heartiness of which none of us will ever forget. 

We still had much more to do and see. Im- 
mediately after the unveiling we were taken to 
see the old Block House, reverently preserved in 
the midst of Pittsburgh’s mighty industrial life, 
and were received by the Pittsburgh Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. We 
took luncheon with the several Committees, who 
were by now as old friends, and then paid yet 
another visit, this time to the magnificent 
Carnegie Institute. Here manifold treasures were 
shown to us by Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Church and 
others connected with its work. What chiefly 
interested us was a portrait of William Pitt by 
William Hoare, R.A., and relief maps of Fort 
Duquesne and Fort Pitt, modelled by Dr. Holland 
from contemporary maps. 

Our afternoon automobile tour brought us at 
last to the Pittsburgh Golf Club, where we met all 
our friends for an informal dinner. This was a 
most delightful affair, ending up with a very 
enjoyable “ sing-song ”’ and some intensely inter- 
esting reminiscences of the Old Country. The 
tireless Reception Committee, many of whom 
must have had an even more strenuous time than 
we ourselves, escorted us at last to the Penn- 
sylvania Station, from which our train departed 
at 10.80 p.m. 

Thus ended one of the most enjoyable and 
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exhausting thirty-six-hour periods I ever spent 
in my life! It was difficult to realise as we 
moved out of the station that it was but the 
morning of the previous day that we began our 
ever-memorable visit. From every point of view 
our visit seemed to have been a success. Our 
choice of a gift seemed to have appealed very 
genuinely to the citizens, so that their expressions 
of appreciation and gratitude were very warm. 
The cause upon whose behalf we spoke also made 
a direct appeal to them ; before we left, I under- 
stood from Miss Ethel Armes that a local Sulgrave 
branch had been formed. 

At the risk of being invidious—which is the 
last thing I want to be, everyone who had any 
part in our reception being so kind—I should 
just like to express especial gratitude upon behalf 
of the ladies of our Delegation to Mrs. E. V. 
Babcock and her Committee of Ladies for their 
very delightful hospitality in the country. It 
gave them much-needed rest, in preparation for 
more strenuous travelling—to the sunny South ! 


SouTH 


All through the night of Thursday, Septem- 
ber 14, we travelled southwards, sleeping the 
fitful sleep that is the best that most of us can 
hope for under such conditions. Daybreak found 
us still steadily following the course of the River 
Ohio, and it was not until the late afternoon 
that we rolled gently into the Union Station at 
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Louisville, in the State of Kentucky. (We 
learned afterwards that our train was very late 
and it was a tribute to the sweetness of temper 
of our new hosts that they gave us no sign that 
they had been waiting on the station for nearly 
two hours !) 

And now began for us the difficulty that faces 
all ‘‘ public performers ’—for that is what we 
were, to all intents and purposes. For it is a 
curious fact that, however sincere and strong 
may be the conviction that sends a “ public 
man” out to win support for his views, he is 
bound before long to have to fight against that 
terrible sense of insincerity that comes of frequent 
repetition. Principles become platitudes, and 
affirmations, affectations! Here we were at 
Louisville making.the same speeches, and even 
the same kind of conversation, and at Atlanta, 
Lincoln, Minneapolis, and so on all through the 
campaign, we found ourselves condemned to the 
same reiteration. 

Accustomed as I am to this aspect of public 
life, I could not help feeling that it was very 
surprising our audience accepted such stale 
oratory with such unstinted generosity. It is a 
psychological difficulty, and I suppose it is mainly 
a matter of acquiring intense personal assurance. 
More than ever do I admire the art which enables 
our actors and comedians to present their per- 
formances, night after night the same, to audiences 
also apparently always the same, with such 
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freshness and apparent spontaneity. They 
know that what they are doing is good, clever, 
or true to life, and if they deliberately aim at an 
effect, it is upon a basis of real artistry. In the 
Same way the public speaker has to hope for an 
ever-fresh realisation of the truth, the worthwhile- 
ness, of what he has to advocate. 

However, we had the advantage of knowing 
that we had all the width of the State of Ohio 
between us and our last audience! So, with 
cheerful boldness, we disembarked at the Union 
Station, and were welcomed with all possible 
kindness by the Mayor (Mr. Huston Quinn) and 
Mayoress of Louisville, Judge Bingham, former 
Senator Beckham, former Governor Wilson, and 
many other prominent citizens and members of 
the Board of Trade (which appeared to be the 
Louisvillian name for the Chamber of Commerce). 
After complimentary speeches and introductions, 
we were driven to our hotel (the Seelbach), and 
from there, almost at once, we were escorted to 
the grounds of the Kentucky State Fair. This 
was the greatest possible contrast to the concen- 
trated and almost overwhelming industrialism of 
our good and friendly Pittsburgh! We were in 
the midst of the sporting, horse- and cattle- 
breeding, agricultural life of the State, and it 
was refreshing to be in such an atmosphere. We 
were given places of honour in the amphitheatre, 
where we witnessed the riding and trotting com- 
petitions. And if none of us could claim to be 
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particularly good judges of horsemanship or 
horses, we greatly enjoyed the display, and the 
hearty good-comradeship and open-air feeling of 
the scene. Somewhere in literature a doctor 
recommends a “course of the larger mammals,” 
and his patient spends hours gazing at the 
elephants at the Zoological Gardens. We had no 
elephants to gaze at, but we certainly found it 
soothing and restful to see the scores of beautiful 
animals, with their glossy coats and infectious air 
of happiness and physical well-being ! 

Dinner was given us at the Old Log House, a 
faithful reproduction of one of the old pioneer 
dwellings, and the dinner itself was likewise 
notable for the old-fashioned Kentuckian dishes, 
and the singing afterwards of the old-fashioned 
Kentuckian melodies by an excellent “‘ darkie ”’ 
choir. We made the rafters ring with ‘“‘ My Old 
Kentucky Home,” in which we all joined with 
even more fervour than accuracy ! 

With all this simple and delightful hospitality, 
the serious side of our mission was not forgotten. 
Here, as in so many other places, we were glad 
to find that we had not to create an atmosphere 
of friendliness and sympathy towards the cause 
of friendship. It was here, waiting for us. The 
editorial of the Louisville Times, upon the evening 
of our arrival, was encouraging evidence of this 
sympathy. In part it ran :— 


** Kentucky with its overwhelming per cent. of 
native-born, Anglo-Saxon population, tenders the 
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heartiest sort of welcome to Sir Charles Wake- 
field and his fellow-members of the British 
Sulgrave Institute who arrive to-day on their 
mission of goodwill. They came to this country 
to present Pittsburgh with a bust of the elder 
Pitt, the Earl of Chatham, foremost of those 
Englishmen in 1770 who realised that the 
American colonies were populated by Englishmen 
too. Louisville is one of the American cities 
which the representatives of the Institute have 
decided to visit, and they could not come to any 
place in America where the sentiment for a 
proper accord with Great Britain is more pro- 
nounced. 

“The Sulgrave Institute was organised in 
England for the purpose of purchasing and pre- 
serving the ancient English home of the Washing- 
tons in Norfolk (Northamptonshire). It soon 
came to a broader conception, which was to 
promote by all proper means, and without 
foolish ‘intrigues’ for ‘alliances’ and_ secret 
pacts, good relations and understanding between 
the United States and the British Empire. 
Everybody who can count the sum of two and 
two knows that a like state of public opinion 
toward great questions in both countries will 
mean a prosperous world and a world at peace. 
Numerically and from a standpoint of power, the 
English-speaking peoples together can keep the 
earth in order. Their traditions, their ideals, and 
their history make it certain that their domina- 
tion will be lenient, progressive, and peaceful. 
They abhor militarism, they love democracy, they 
enjoy a common moral code... . 

‘* American history makes much of Lord North, 
but the feelings of Pitt and Burke and Fox, as 
well as the overwhelming anti-war sentiment of 
the Corporation of the City of London, are 
unfortunately not stressed in our textbooks. 


11 
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Few Americans know that there is a statue in 
the Guildhall of a London Alderman, who, with 
very many influential citizens, before the Ameri- 
can war had proceeded very long, waited upon 
George III with the bitterest sort of protest 
against its justice and expediency—and was not 
beheaded.” 


On the morning of Saturday, September 16, 
we were taken for a tour of Louisville’s beautiful 
parks, and visited the home of Judge Bingham 
for an informal reception. Here we met the 
famous and charming authoress of Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch, and many of the chief citizens. 
Here, also, we first met with “‘ mint julep,” a 
drink which Mr. Harold Spender afterwards 
described as “ that most entrancing of nectars, 
crystal clear in goblets of silver shimmering with 
frost.”’ It was certainly a most delicious affair, 
well deserving that glowing tribute! Judge 
Bingham presented each of us with a copy of a 
speech made by himself in England in 1921. His 
Honour is a very good friend of Great Britain, 
and his address was of the essence of under- 
standing and sympathy. Speaking of the post- 
war situation, it concluded thus :— 


* But I will have you believe America will yet 
rise to full sense of duty and responsibility and 
join with the powers of civilisation to put an end 
to the savagery of war. When that day comes I 
see for England and America a destiny nobler 
than any yet achieved by the sons of man, a 
union of all our strength against the obscenity, 
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the hateful crime of war, a union of all our force 
to bring to a shattered world the blessed reign 
of the Prince of Peace.” 


After luncheon as guests of the Board of Trade 
at the Rathskeller, we left our friends of Louis- 
ville with many expressions of gratitude and 
affection. We were, we felt, under special 
obligations to Mayor Huston Quinn, Mr. D. B. G. 
Rose, of the Board of Trade, and Judge Bingham, 
who had charge of the arrangements. To the 
Press and the citizens we expressed our warm 
acknowledgments, and our deep pleasure at the 
appreciative way in which our mission had been 
made welcome and its objects understood. 

Chattanooga was our next port of call, but, 
journeying eastwards through what is sometimes 
referred to as the “blue-grass”’ country, we 
halted and were entertained to dinner at Lexing- 
ton. Just about this time there was a crisis in 
Near Eastern affairs, and Mr. Harold Spender’s 
remarks upon the situation, which were rather 
more definitely political than the Delegation as 
a whole could make itself responsible for (we were 
not a political mission, and it would have done 
our cause harm had we incurred the slightest 
suspicion of being one), attracted some not un- 
sympathetic attention. Mr. Spender’s moral was 
that, if America had accepted the mandate over 
Asia Minor which was offered her, the massacres 
of Christians and the burning of Smyrna would 
never have taken place. And he proceeded to 
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say: ‘‘ We need America. America must come 
in. She stayed with us in the fight, but deserted 
us in the peace. We are straining every sinew 
for the restoration of order throughout the world, 
but the task is great and we need help.” The 
Press comments were fair and reasonable, and 
they most of them made it quite clear that the 
opinions expressed were Mr. Spender’s own. And 
I think it was the sort of frank utterance that 
never does any harm. But the danger with 
political utterances as reported in the Press is 
generally the headings! This speech in some 
papers was headed “ British Author Blames U.S. 
for Smyrna Crisis ’’—which gave a totally false 
impression of its tenor. 

However, Lexington was very good to us. We 
had some more long hours of train travel, and 
eventually reached Chattanooga. This was early 
on the morning of Sunday, September 17. We 
were taken to the Hotel Patten by the Recep- 
tion Committee which met us, and then driven 
round the town, and to the wonderful Lookout 
Mountain, with its Peace Monument overlooking 
the scene of some of the hardest-fought battles 
of the Civil War and one of the most beautiful 
views I have ever seen. We were given dinner 
at the Signal Mountain Golf and Country Club, 
under the presidency of Mr. Milton B. Ochs. Its 
informality was very enjoyable, and it was 
followed, as at Louisville, by a chorus of Southern 
melodies. 
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The next day was largely given up to sight- 
seeing, the surrounding country being very wild 
and romantic. We were entertained to luncheon 
at our hotel, with Mr. Paul Campbell, President 
of the Chamber of Commerce, as Toastmaster 
and the Hon. W. L. Frierson, formerly Solicitor- 
General of the United States, as the principal 
speaker. Mr. Frierson, in the course of an 
eloquent speech, said : 


‘“* We do not greet our guests as strangers and 
aliens. We speak with a common tongue, and 
have sprung from a common ancestry. In their 
country and in ours free government has a common 
home. Throughout the world the ties of blood 
and kinship bind together the English-speaking 
people. .. . Certain it is that we are proud to call 
England our parent country. Since our own 
national history begins with 1776, the history of 
England prior to that time is just as much our 
history as yours. Shakespeare and Scott are 
no more yours than ours. The fame of Burke 
and Pitt is a common heritage. The glorious 
memories preserved in Westminster Abbey are 
ours as well as yours. The Common Law of 
England is the basis of American jurisprudence. 
Magna Charta is as much ours as is our own 
Declaration of Independence.”’ 


Mr. Frierson concluded by saying that our 
self-inspired mission was “ one of exalted service 
to your country and to the world. And we bid 
you a hearty Godspeed.”’ Mayor Chambliss, Dr. 
McCallie, and Mr. Richard Hardy, who gave an 
interesting survey of the commercial and industrial 
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activities of Chattanooga, for our hosts, and Mr. 
Spender, Governor Grant, Mr. Perris, Sir Arthur 
Haworth, and myself for the Delegation, also 
spoke. 

Once more we were on the trek, this time for 
a comparatively short trip, as we reached Atlanta 
after about five hours in the train at 11.20 on 
the Monday night. Late as it was, the Committee 
were at the station to convoy us to very comfort- 
able quarters at the Hotel Georgian Terrace. 

Atlanta had made ready for us, and its Press 
gave us much attention, and especially to the 
ladies of the Delegation. I recollect one article 
during our stay at Pittsburgh that singled out my 
daughter for one of those delicate compliments 
that might be a little more delicate! There it 
was, in heavy capitals : 


“ ENGLISH GIRL HERE IS RIVAL TO OUR 
FLAPPERS!” 


But in fairness to her, I must just quote a 
sentence from an Atlanta paper (which will also 
get me back to my story), which runs: ‘‘ The 
youngest member of the Sulgrave party was Miss 
Wakefield . . . a young lady scarcely beyond the 
flapper age, but with no hint of the qualities 
which would apply that term to her. Refresh- 
ingly gentle and modestly charming .. .” 

Karly on the Tuesday morning (September 19) 
we were given a civic welcome at the City Hall, 
and then proceeded on a long automobile tour 
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of the city and its environs, so that by the time 
we had reached the Druid Hills Club for luncheon 
we had a good idea of the ‘‘ Metropolis of the 
South-east.”” On the way we halted at the 
Bobby Burns Cottage, where we were welcomed 
by President Walter McElwreath, of the Atlanta 
Burns Club. The cottage is a skilful reproduction 
of the birthplace of Burns. We also halted at 
the Ingleside Club, which has a view of the Stone 
Mountain, said to be the largest isolated granite 
boulder in the world. Near by I was privileged 
to address some hundreds of girls at the Agnes 
Scott College, one of the leading colleges for 
women. 

Luncheon at the Druid Hills Club was presided 
over by Mrs. Joseph R. Lamar—widow of a 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and long a good 
friend of Sulgrave—who united the grace of the 
Southern woman, with all her background of 
social and cultural experience, with the charm of 
the woman of intellect. It was a sprightly and 
enjoyable function, a feature being a neat little 
speech by Lady Haworth. Mr. Humphrey also 
was warmly applauded for a felicitously worded 
tribute to Henry W. Grady, whose monument 
we had passed that morning. Grady, he said, 
was the man who served so valiantly in saving 
the nation for itself. ‘There is no longer 
a North and South as it was before Grady’s 
work.” 

I cannot apologise for this record being to 
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such an extent a record of eating and drinking ! 
Our tour was not by any manner of means a 
riotous round of gluttonous greed. As a matter 
of fact, we all agreed that Americans rather 
emphatically ‘“‘eat to live” than the reverse. 
They eat and drink sparely, and smoke rarely. 
It is inevitable, in fact, that this record should 
occasionally give the impression of steady pro- 
cedure from meal to meal, because a meal is the 
convenient occasion for the kind of intercourse we 
needed for the prosecution of our self-imposed 
task. 

Having at perhaps unnecessary length revealed 
my inner thoughts upon the subject of meals 
and missions, I have to confess that I cannot 
recollect what we did at Atlanta between luncheon 
and the evening’s banquet! I believe we con- 
tinued an interesting automobile tour, and that 
it was then that we visited the Habersham 
Memorial Hall, a building erected by one Joseph 
Habersham in memory of every Georgia hero 
who lost his life for his country. We were 
received by the regents of the Habersham Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

At any rate there was a banquet, and a most 
impressive yet happy business it was. One of 
the Atlanta papers kindly said ‘“‘ the oratory of 
the day found in the evening its fullest flower- 
ing’?! I think we all spoke. I know I referred 
to the splendid gesture of General Pershing, who, 
soon after the first American troops set foot in 
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France, stood by the tomb of Lafayette, and 
said: ‘“‘ Lafayette, we have come.” I said 
there was a vacant place at the council-table of 
the nations, and we were waiting for America to 
send her chosen man, and say, ‘‘ Brothers, we 
are come again.”” From the cordial way in which 
this was received, and from other incidents, I 
should say that the only thing the matter with 
the League of Nations is its name. I refer to 
this point elsewhere. 

Sir Arthur Haworth, in a brilliant speech, 
followed out much the same line of thought. 
“The last fight between American and English 
arms was in 1815. We can talk of that time now, 
for there will never be another fight between 
these peoples,” he said. ‘‘ But you belong beside 
that table where you were once so ably repre- 
sented. You will gain and the world will gain 
when you come back. You can grow your golden 
harvest of cotton here in your sunny fields, but 
you must come to Europe for your markets.” 
Mr. Spender and Mr. Perris spoke with force and 
- feeling; Mayor Key was happy in his speech 
of welcome. Mr. Reuben Arnold, in concluding 
the discussion, said: ‘‘ It is good to see someone 
trying to build something up among all the forces 
of destruction in the world. We in the South are 
99 per cent. pure English, British and Scotch. 
We brought your ideals with us and we have kept 
them unsullied. Our forefathers knew they were 
masters of the situation and as true Englishmen 
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struck for and won their freedom, of which you 
should be as proud as we.” At the close of the 
banquet, as the Atlanta Constitution said, ‘ All 
present expressed the belief that never had there 
been such a day of good-fellowship enjoyed by 
the representatives of two countries as Tuesday 
in Atlanta.”’ It certainly ended in an atmosphere 
of fervent goodwill. 

We left Atlanta in the very early hours of 
the Wednesday morning. We were travelling 
westwards, towards the Mississippi and the 
Middle West, our hearts full of regret that we 
were to see no more of the South—the sunny 
South, full of the milk of human kindness, so 
‘* English ” in its warm and friendly atmosphere, 
and, finally, so almost surprisingly modern and 
businesslike ! 

Atlanta planned our short stay with perfect 
taste and kindly consideration. Nothing could 
have been more tactful and heartening than the 
letter of welcome which my wife found awaiting 
her at our hotel. It ran thus :— 

*“* Ciry oF ATLANTA, 


‘“* OFFICE OF THE Mayor, 
** September 18, 1922. 


“My pEAR Lapy WAKEFIELD, 

“I have the honour to advise that auto- 
mobile No. 3 has been assigned for yourself, 
Mr. Harold Spender, Editor and Author, Mrs. 
H. J. Mikell, wife of the Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church of the Northern Georgia Diocese, and Mr. 
Clerk Howell, Editor and Publisher of the 
Atlanta Constitution, founded by the late Henry 
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Grady, who was one of Atlanta’s most brilliant 
editors and orators. 

“Through His Honour the Mayor, the City 
of Atlanta, and through His Excellency the 
Governor, the State of Georgia bid you welcome. 

** Cordially and sincerely, 
(Signed) Passte FENTON OTTLEY, 
** Chairman, Auto Drive Committee.” 


Every member of the Delegation had a similar 
letter. 

Towards the Middle West, then, we were 
turning—the Middle West, where we had been 
told by candid friends we should come to grief. 
We were undismayed, and events proved that 
we were right. 


MIDDLE WEsT 


For more than a day and a half we were 
travelling westwards, so that before we indulged 
in any more public utterances we had the satis- 
faction of putting the best part of a thousand 
miles between us and our audiences of the South. 
‘No need to paraphrase our perorations ! 

Kansas City, our first stop, marked the 
beginning of the “ critical’ period of our tour. 
No previous Sulgrave Delegation had gone so far 
afield, and it was impossible to foretell what 
would be the “‘ texture ”’ of our reception. Would 
it be as it had been with us so far, compounded 
all of kindness ? Or would the somewhat gloomy 
prognostications of some of our counsellors of 
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despair prove to be justified? We had been 
told more than once that the Middle West would 
be ‘‘a hard nut to crack”; that the mixed 
national origins and the isolation from world- 
politics would bring us little sympathy and even, 
possibly, opposition. Well, whatever happened, 
it was obviously wise to make the plunge. We 
were quite prepared to be pioneers. But, 
happily, we carried the day all along the line. 
Nowhere were we more heartily welcomed, and 
as the Middle West appears to be the great 
forcing-house of American politics, it was ex- 
tremely encouraging that our ideas should find 
so much sympathy where so little had been 
** indicated.” 

Miles and miles of cotton and corn made our 
progress across the States of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi seem never-ending. We crossed the 
wonderful river itself at Memphis during the 
evening of September 20 (Wednesday), and spent 
the following day up to the middle of the after- 
noon in rolling across the everlasting prairie of 
Missouri State. . 

Kansas City was reached about 3 o’clock, 
although we were scheduled to arrive at 10.20 
in the morning. We were welcomed here by the 
Mayor and prominent citizens, and by Judge 
Huggins and Mr. Van Petten, who had journeyed 
in from Topeka to conduct us thither. In the 
space of about an hour we had time to admire 
some examples of the wonderful progress that is 
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being made.in the Middle West. I have described 
it as ‘‘ the forcing-house of American politics,”’ 
but really that phrase might be applied to many 
other aspects of these States. It seems impossible 
to believe that Kansas City, for instance, was, 
a mere sixty or so years ago a matter of wooden 
shacks and Indian tents! Yet such we were 
assured was the case. 

The development had been most rapid in the 
last twenty-five years, and one could not expect 
to find here the leisurely detachment that would 
permit of a general interest in and knowledge of 
foreign affairs. Nevertheless, we met in these 
towns, it seemed to us, quite a good proportion 
of people with clear and intelligent views on world- 
questions. We learned to admire immensely all 
the characteristic Middle West people, and their 
unique record of achievement as the builders of 
modern America. 

After this brief halt we moved on from Kansas 
City to Topeka, the capital of the State of Kansas, 
which we reached at about 6.40 in the evening. 
We had been travelling continuously for about 
thirty-six hours, but we went straight from the 
station to a dinner in our honour given by the 
Topeka Chamber of Commerce. It was during 
this visit, in other respects so enjoyable, that I 
had a most curious experience which placed me in 
a very awkward position. On one occasion, one 
of our hosts, in introducing me to the assembled 
company, referred to me as “‘ Lord Wakefield,” 
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brother of a prominent royal personage. Judge 
of my consternation! (It was no uncommon 
experience to be given a peerage. I think the 
fact that I had served the office of Lord Mayor of 
London led to the mistake being made on occasion. 
But this, I need hardly say, was unaccountable, 
and it was most difficult to decide the right way 
to deal with the situation.) My first impulse was 
to put the matter right at once in my speech. 
But, after such thought as I could muster in 
the emergency, I made my speech without public 
reference to the extraordinary mistake. My view 
was—and others of the Delegation confirmed me 
in this—that public correction might have led 
to further press comment, which would have 
made matters worse. Afterwards I lost no time 
in explaining to those concerned the seriousness 
of the mistake, so that the report of the function 
appeared with a correct description of myself. 

I discovered on subsequent enquiry that the 
ludicrous and annoying misstatement had ap- 
peared in the issue of the local paper announcing 
our visit, and it was doubtless upon this that our 
host, in all good faith, had relied. The error was 
never repeated. 

The principal speaker at the dinner given us by 
Topeka’s Chamber of Commerce was Governor 
Henry J. Allen, who also was our host for the 
night, as far as my wife, my daughter, and 
myself were concerned. (This was one of the 
few places where the members of the Delegation 
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received private hospitality. It was a very 
pleasant change from an hotel, and gave us 
additional opportunities for personal interchange 
of ideas.) Governor Allen is a_ well-known 
writer and speaker upon questions of industrial 
peace, and we found many interesting matters 
to discuss. 

The speeches at the dinner were largely con- 
cerned with the Turkish crisis, and, somewhat to 
our surprise, there was loud applause for Governor 
Allen’s statement that America “should be ready 
to step into that conflict’ for the defence of 
Constantinople. We noted several other instances 
of such decided views (far more positive than we 
should ever have dared to put forward) being 
apparently to the liking of audiences. It is 
only right to say that we were all of opinion that 
there is no general support at all in the United 
States for such active intervention in European 
affairs—and quite naturally so. Doubtless, on 
such occasions as the dinner to which I refer, 
the persuasive oratory and the personal friendli- 
ness to their guests would lead to a somewhat 
vague atmosphere of enthusiasm for ideas that 
are really not “‘ practical politics ”’ at all. 

The Topeka dinner was a very friendly function, 
and Sir Arthur Haworth and Governor Grant 
amused the company by speeches in which wit 
and humour abounded. 

Topeka’s press gave our mission the same 
discerning appreciation and encouragement that 
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we had received in other towns. The leading 
article said :— 


‘* Nations waste little sympathy on the prob- 
lems and difficulties of their neighbours, but most 
Americans are still of English stock and they 
will welcome the opportunity to testify their 
goodwill towards the people of England which 
such occasions afford as the visit of the Sulgrave 
representatives at this time. They are on a 
mission of friendship from England, and they 
will find the same cordial welcome to-day in 
Topeka as has greeted them on their westward 
journey from New York. Such visits can scarcely 
be too frequent, with so many causes of friction 
at work in the world. By personal contacts better 
than in any other way injurious preconceptions 
are corrected, and whatever tends, as such visits 
do, to strengthen the friendly relations of Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen and the mutual under- 
standing of the two English-speaking nations is 
greatly in the interest of this country as well as 
of England.” 


Early the next morning (September 22) we 
were motored out of Topeka to Lawrence, a 
distance of about thirty miles. Lawrence is 
situated upon a hill that rises in solitary grandeur 
out of the plains of Kansas, and upon its crown 
are placed the beautiful buildings of the Kansas 
State University. Here we had a glorious time 
amid the youth—a fine blend of energy and 
beauty—of a typical American University. A 
youthful “John Bull” and ‘“ Uncle Sam,” 
health and good spirits shining through grease- 
paint and false whiskers, accompanied Chancellor 
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KE. H. Lindley, who met our cars a few miles 
outside Lawrence. A special Convocation (the 
most crowded Convocation of years it proved to 
be) was held, and Judge Huggins, creator of the 
Kansas Industrial Court, in introducing me to an 
audience three thousand strong, declared that 
*“common principle and common sense should 
make common friendship among all English- 
speaking peoples.” I always enjoy speaking to 
young men and women. They form the ideal 
audience because they call out the best that one 
has to offer. What they lack in experience 
they gain in an unerring and instinctive capacity 
for sifting truth from falsehood. To speak to 
youth, and carry conviction, is the “ acid test ”’ 
of oratory. (And, one might add, to speak with 
intent to deceive youth is one of the unforgivable 
things.) I was therefore glad to find from the 
evening paper, the University Daily Kansan, that 
** Wakefield’s Geniality Pleases ! ”’ 

We were all deeply touched by the warmth of 
our welcome, and gratified beyond measure to 
find that our appeals for international amity 
received such cordial acceptance. The hope of 
the world is now, as always, in its youth, and 
America sets the Old World a great example in 
her incomparable network of Universities, with 
their half a million students. Even allowing for 
the fact that the University standard in the 
United States is not quite the same as that 
conveyed by the hall-mark of Oxford or Cam- 

12 
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bridge, it seems to me that America of the next 
generation may very easily claim the intellectual 
hegemony of the world. 

A long day was spent in Lawrence, and then, 
after being entertained to dinner at the Kansas 
City Club, we travelled through the night (once 
again !) to Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Lincoln was reached early in the morning of 
Saturday September 23, and Chancellor Samuel 
Avery, of the University, welcomed us in a speech 
in the course of which he remarked that Lincoln 
was the seat of an educational institution where 
‘‘ culture and agriculture’ are among the chief 
interests. In a striking final passage he said: 
‘“In my work of administering the affairs of the 
University I often remark that I would rather 
help build a tradition than secure an enactment, 
for traditions are tenacious of life and unfortun- 
ately in America enactments are frequently 
forgotten even before they are repealed. I hope, 
then, that your visit may do much to forward 
the formation of an altruistic entente among 
thinking men of both countries, that the im- 
pelling thought will be the just and peaceful 
advancement of the English-speaking peoples, 
and of all peoples. Such co-operation among 
English-speaking peoples would do much to rid 
this troubled world of jealousy, strife, and hatred.” 

Vice-President Eiche, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, presided over the luncheon that was given 
to the Delegation, and Mr. Stewart, myself, and 
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others of our party spoke. Immediately after- 
wards we were taken to the Agricultural College, 
which was a convincing demonstration of the 
natural wealth of this State, where it is possible 
to drive several hundred miles in any direction 
and see nothing but land of wonderful fertility, 
where the use of mineral fertilisers is unknown. 
It was a revelation to most of us, and no doubt 
some of us contrasted it sadly with the state of 
agriculture in England (where, if anywhere, it 
should surely rank as the primal industry !), 
where, of late years, the only thing that seems to 
flourish is discontent and uncertainty, among 
both the farmers and their men. 

The remainder of the afternoon was spent in 
a long motor ride, during which we were impressed, 
as we had been in and around Topeka, by the 
magnificent motoring highways that are being 
made across these States. The residence of 
General Pershing and that of Mr. Bryan were 
pointed out to us. 

In the evening we were entertained at the 
Lincoln Hotel. Governor S. R. McKelvie pre- 
sented the greetings of the State of Nebraska 
‘and gave us some details of the agricultural 
wealth of the State. Mr. H. H. Wilson gave a 
splendid survey of the historical background of 
the Sulgrave movement and stressed the physical, 
legal, and moral kinship that makes friendship 
between the two great English-speaking nations 
not only desirable but necessary to the welfare 
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of the world. It was a magnificent speech, and 
once more it was intensely encouraging to find 
not only ground ripe for the assimilation of our 
views (which was the utmost we had been led 
to expect in the Middle West), but our views 
already well-established and expounded with an 
eloquence that was an inspiration to all who were 
present. There were other interesting things, and 
Governor Grant, exuberant as ever, infected us 
all with his gaiety and by his pathetic references 
to the prosaic hardships of our Delegation while 
rushing through the country “ playing one-night 
stands’?! He even composed a new “‘ Song of the 
Shirt,’’ one verse of which ran :— 


** All your cities are delightful, 
Warmed and brightened by the sun ; 
But the one we’ll best remember 
Is where we had our washing done!” 


We all admired and loved Governor Grant for 
his unfailing good-humour, and also for the 
touching sincerity of his references to the prompt 
and generous aid that America sent to Canada 
after the terrible explosion in Halifax Harbour 
in 1917. 

Sunday was spent quietly in Lincoln, although 
Sir Arthur Haworth, Mr. Perris, and myself 
were privileged to say a few words from the 
pulpits of three of the Lincoln churches. Mr. 
Spender also spoke to members of the Copy-book 
Club on British journalism and Anglo-American 
ideals. 
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In the afternoon we set out once more, halting 
in the evening for a few hours at Omaha, and 
eventually reaching Sioux Falls in South Dakota 
very early the next morning, Monday, September 
25. Some very pleasant hours in the fresh air 
were spent in a forty-mile motor tour, which gave 
us a good idea of the typical prairie country. In 
one village we made a halt and I spoke to a 
gathering of school-children at the roadside. As 
elsewhere these village schools impressed us by 
their quiet efficiency and high educational ideals. 

Before we left Sioux Falls we were called upon 
to address an audience of 2,000 in the Coliseum, 
and were finally entertained at a banquet at the 
Carpenter Hotel, where Dean EK. B. Woodruff 
welcomed us to the city and Mr. Amos Ayres, 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, acted as 
Toastmaster. State patriotism was very much 
in evidence here, and we all did our best to join 
in the singing of the district song ‘* South Dakota 
is the Sunshine State!’’ We were charmed by 
the kindness with which we were received here, 
and only regretted the shortness of our stay. 
Immediately after the banquet we left for Minne- 
apolis—still another all-night journey. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were spent as the 
willing and fortunate victims of the friendly 
rivalry of the twin-cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Idon’t know that I am quite justified 
in using so definite a word as “rivalry.” I spoke 
with many of the leading men of each city, and 
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they really seemed to take as much pride in 
each other’s city—these St. Paulians and Minne- 
apolitans—as in their own: which is of the essence 
of wisdom. 

Here again we found already in print upon our 
arrival press opinions that showed more than 
readiness to accept our views. One of the 
principal journals, under the heading of ‘‘ The 
Sulgrave Lesson,” had a short leader of excellent 
balance. After reminding Americans in some 
detail “‘ that the principles of liberty established 
in this country were gained by the sufferings and 
blood of men and women who were the ancestors 
of the greater number of Americans as well as 
of the modern Britons,”’ it concluded :— 


‘“The mission will help to establish mutual 
confidence in the sincerity and goodwill of both 
America and England. It would avail little to 
promote a mutual-admiration society or alliance 
to stand together, right or wrong. Britain or 
the United States or any other country will 
deserve and earn the friendship of other nations 
in the exact proportion that each deals fairly 
with the rest. Recognition that justice should 
regulate and abate the barbarities of the struggle 
for existence is what makes civilisation.”’ 


A Minneapolis press representative managed to 
catch my wife and myself outside our hotel, and 
the world learned that evening that—I wear silk 
shirts, and that my daughter had been dancing 
with young university students! It was an 
unusually good specimen of the informal inter- 
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view—quite a masterpiece of irrelevance! Just 
towards the end was a casual reference to friendly 
relations between America and England, and the 
reporter, as a parting shot, suggested that the 
best way to foster such relations would be to 
have the tariff lifted from English briar pipes ! 

The morning of Tuesday was spent in general 
sight-seeing, as well as in the purchase of silk 
shirts and in good-humoured parleyings with 
pressmen. The Civic and Commerce Association 
entertained us at luncheon, after we had seen 
something of the beauties of this truly beautiful 
city. We had also seen something of Minne- 
apolis’s innumerable flour-mills (annual output of 
the State 29,337,000 barrels of flour!), and her 
University, while our ladies had attended a 
special reception given in their honour by the 
ladies of Minneapolis. 

The luncheon was at the Hotel Raddison, 
where we were staying, and addresses were given 
by Sir Arthur Haworth, Governor Grant, myself, 
and others of our little band. Creatures of un- 
reason that we humans are, we felt quite unduly 
hurt, for a brief period only, by the discovery 
that a leaflet by some 101-per-cent. American, 
criticising our mission, was being circulated in the 
city! At the luncheon this publication was 
referred to by Mr. Stewart, and disavowed by the 
leading men of the State and City. It was abso- 
lutely the only definite example of opposition 
during the whole of a tour that covered thousands 
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of miles and took us through the most populous 
States of the Union. Looking back at the end 
of the campaign, I think we were most of us glad 
to have had that much evidence of the thought- 
provoking influence of our work. There is some- 
times danger in an unanimity that betokens in- 
difference. 

At an evening dinner at the Minikahda Club 
tremendous interest and enthusiasm was aroused 
by a speech made by Governor Jacob Preus, 
Republican Governor of the State of Minnesota 
since 1921. I think it was the most remarkable 
utterance that we heard during all our tour, and 
although cast in the rarest spirit of lofty, all- 
embracing humanity, can, I think, be taken as 
indicative of the high type of mind that America 
—the world’s melting-pot for two or three genera- 
tions—may now be expected to evolve. To my 
regret, I have at the moment of writing no ade- 
quate transcript of the speech. I must therefore 
content myself with a quotation which will show 
what was its leading idea. “ My first loyalty,” 
Governor Preus declared, ‘“‘is to the United 
States, which gave me its citizenship, with all 
its boundless opportunities. My second loyalty 
is to England, which is the mother-country of 
the American nation, and gave it its language, 
character, and dominant institutions. My third 
loyalty is to Norway, which was the land of my 
birth.” 

That is an outlook which goes to show that 
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America is succeeding in her main task of the 
harmonious assimilation of all the multifarious 
nationalities that have contributed to the numbers 
of her population in the last half-century. If she 
succeeds in raising the next generation to some- 
thing like the high level reached by Governor 
Preus and kindred souls in this, she will indeed 
be living up to the moral grandeur of her Declara- 
tion of Independence. I need hardly say that 
we of the British Sulgrave Delegation deeply 
appreciated the graciousness, and even more the 
sincerity, of Governor Preus’s oration. To listen 
to it was to listen, in imagination, to the voice 
of America of to-morrow, and it was ample reward 
for the trials of our 14,000 mile pilgrimage. 
From Minneapolis to St. Paul, along the banks 
of the Mississippi, was our pleasant programme 
the following (Wednesday) morning, and the 
drive showed with what imaginative foresight the 
civic authorities had planned the development 
of the former city, and went far to explain its 
more than twenty-five per cent. increase in 
population during the last decade. The banks 
on both sides of the river have been preserved in 
their beauty, and the numerous small suburban 
lakes are embowered in a succession of charming 
parks. The result is a growing city of beautiful 
villas, and a population still increasing in wealth 
and numbers—a city that “‘ grows in grace’! 
Arrived at our headquarters, the St. Paul 
Hotel, we were given luncheon by the St. Paul 
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Association. Governor Preus introduced me to 
the assembled guests in another kindly and 
thought-provoking speech, and compared the 
love existing between Great Britain and America 
to that of mother and child. Mr. M. Cochran, 
President of the Association, was in the chair, 
and several members of the Delegation spoke. 

In the afternoon followed the usual automobile 
tour, under the able guidance of the hostesses 
of the Hospitality Division of the St. Paul 
Association, at the conclusion of which we were 
received by the Governor at the magnificent 
State Capitol which crowns the glories of the 
city of St. Paul. 

The Society of Colonial Wars entertained us 
to dinner at the Minnesota Club in the evening, 
with Mr. William H. Lightner as Toastmaster. 
The first speaker, Mr. C. A. Severance, declared 
that any man who conducts an anti-British 
propaganda in America is an enemy to the 
human race. ‘‘ Complete harmony is to come 
from the English-speaking people,’ he said. 
“No great calamity will come to humanity that 
this united race will not be able to arrest.”’ Sir 
Arthur Haworth expressed the hope that Great 
Britain and America would continue to let it be 
known that all disturbers of the world will have 
to reckon with them with finality. Mr. Perris, 
in an able exposition of Sulgrave principles, said 
it was his fondest hope that ‘“‘ America will join 
with England in providing machinery for the 
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world’s pacification.” The evening was certainly 
characterised by the complete harmony to which 
Mr. Severance looked forward. I tried to express, 
in a few words, our gratitude for the kindness 
that had been shown us by these twin-cities of 
Minnesota, and as I spoke of the continuing 
influence on future generations of the spirit of 
Washington, Burke, and other great patriots, I 
thought that my experiences here had strength- 
ened my faith in such a belief. 

We left for Duluth, the first of the cities of the 
Great Lakes, late that night, having completed 
about one-half of our projected programme, and 
sounded, to our great satisfaction, the unknown 
depths of the Middle West States. If we could 
not say, with Cesarean triumph, “ Veni, vidi, 
vici,”’ at least we were very far from having 
been defeated. Indeed our mission and _ its 
message had been appreciated and accepted to 
an extent that exceeded our highest expectations, 
while everywhere we ourselves had been received 
with the most cordial manifestations of goodwill. 


TORONTO 


At Duluth we began our rapid survey of the 
Great Lakes cities, which was to end in an 
even more rapid dash over the border into the 
Dominion of Canada. Duluth was reached on 
the morning of September 28, and we were given 
a very warm welcome. My wife, my daughter, 
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and myself were here the guests of our friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Duncan. It was very 
delightful to be received by personal friends 
with whom one could, for a_ brief period, 
throw off the cares of “‘ office,” and I was very 
glad to be able to forget the “‘ cause ”’ of Anglo- 
American friendship: in the enjoyment of an 
individual example of the thing itself. Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan made our Duluth visit a thing of 
fragrant memories. 

Several of my fellow-delegates were also enter- 
tained privately, and, as at Topeka, this kindness 
was very much appreciated. 

The Chamber of Commerce were our hosts at 
luncheon on the day of our arrival. Judge W. A. 
Cant presided, and in a most interesting speech 
referred in particular to relations with Canada. 
He said : 


‘We are neighbour to the great British pos- 
session on the North, and we know well the people 
there and their great worth. For more than a 
hundred years, and without fort or pike or gun 
along our borders, unbroken friendship has pre- 
vailed, and we now propose and are eager to go 
farther and to enter into intimate association 
with them in the development of one of the most 
stupendous engineering projects of all times— 
that of the international waterway down the St. 
Lawrence to the sea. We look forward with 
confidence to the realisation of our hopes in this 
respect, and to the yet closer association and 
union of interests between the two peoples which 
must result as a consequence thereof. 
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‘* Englishmen more than all others,” the Judge 
continued, ‘‘have taken firm hold upon the 
realities of life. We need their poise, their sanity, 
their reliance upon the eternal verities. We hope 
that they need much that we can supply. . 
When we speak of freedom, we mean English 
freedom and nothing else. We mean freedom as 
interpreted by the ‘traditions and standards of 
England. We mean the freedom for which 
Englishmen fought and which for centuries they 
have maintained. . . . We recognise that you 
who represent the Sulgrave Institution are 
reaching out to the very highest aspirations of 
humanity. Right thinking and right living 
should receive a definite and powerful impulse 
from your presence and from the presentation of 
your views.” 


This eloquent speech was received with enthusi- 
asm by a large company, as were the remarks of 
the several members of the Delegation who spoke. 
I gave my impressions of the South and the 
Middle West, and said I thought the immense 
resources and potential wealth of their country 
were greater than could easily be comprehended. 
I reminded them that we in England had long 
learnt to honour Washington, ‘‘ whose statue 
stands to-day in the most pre-eminent spot in 
all England.” Sir Arthur Haworth spoke of 
peace as “‘ the greatest asset of commerce.”’ Mr. 
Perris sketched the history of the Sulgrave 
movement, and Mr. Humphrey, in a statement of 
Sulgrave ideals, paid tribute to the pioneer work 
on the American side of Mr. John A. Stewart, 
who was at one time on the staff of a Duluth 
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paper. ‘There is no narrowness in the ideals 
of the Sulgrave Institution,” he stated—* it 
stands for the promotion of friendly international 
relations between all people”’; and ‘“‘ by the 
term ‘ English-speaking people’ the Institution 
includes all those of foreign birth who are citizens 
of English-speaking nations.” 

The visit was very well reported by the local 
press. Full accounts of the luncheon were given 
in the next day’s papers, and a photograph of 
the entire Delegation was headed— 


“BY JOVE! WHAT A JOLLY LOT, THAT 
SULGRAVE PARTY!” 


which was a pleasing tribute to our amiability. 
The ladies of the Delegation had been separately 
entertained to luncheon by ladies of Duluth at 
the Northland Country Club, while the men were 
the guests of the Chamber of Commerce. Mrs. 
J. L. Washburn welcomed them in a friendly 
little speech, to which Lady Haworth responded, 
expressing the profound appreciation of the 
women of the party for the hospitality of Duluth 
homes, this being only the second place in the 
course of the tour where such a privilege had 
been offered. 

We had some charming drives about the 
district. The city is built upon the slopes of a 
ridge overlooking Lake Superior, and some 
magnificent views of the surrounding country are 
obtainable. It is also the centre of one of the 
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great iron-ore producing districts of the world, 
and on the following morning some of us were 
conducted by Mr. Duncan, Mr. McGonagle, and 
other of our hosts over the great Oliver Iron- 
mines near Duluth. We were also entertained 
by the Duluth Rotary Club. Our visit ended on 
the Friday afternoon, September 29, when we 
left at 5.30 for Chicago. 

Chicago was reached in the early hours of 
Saturday morning after another of those all- 
night journeys to which we were by now becoming 
inured. Breakfast-time as it was when we 
steamed into the station, our Chicago hosts were 
there to make us welcome and to conduct us to 
our hotel—the beautiful Drake Hotel by the 
lakeside. And, Saturday morning as it was— 
when all good American men of business habitu- 
ally rush off to their beloved golf at noon—they 
stayed in town by the hundred to entertain us 
to luncheon through the Chicago Association of 
Commerce—a compliment we appreciated to the 
full. 

Chicago is a city of tumultuous magnificence. 
It has slums and overcrowded areas that are 
probably worse than anything we have in 
London, although not worse than can be found 
in other of our urban centres. It is at the heart 
of a densely industrial (and industrious) area, 
and in its vast and various population there are 
much squalor, racial and economic friction, and 
unhealthy conditions. But with it all, Chicago 
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is a great city, and it is time that the world 
acknowledged its claims to greatness. Although 
its population within the last decade has increased 
by about twenty-five per cent. (it is now nearly 
up to the three million mark), during the same 
period Chicago has made immense progress in 
the provision of amenities. The lakeside is 
adorned by beautiful buildings, and the boulevard 
system has been adopted and is being developed 
with great energy. Land is being reclaimed from 
Lake Michigan, and will eventually be one more 
of Chicago’s network of parks and open spaces. 
New and splendid roads are being cut, bordered by 
new villas. Nor are the arts neglected. Has not 
Chicago the unique Marshall Field Museum, a 
building whose imposing size and classic marbled 
beauty would glorify any city ? | 
Chicago, as I have said, struck us as a city of 
‘““tumultuous magnificence.” It has all the 
qualities that entitle it to be admitted into the 
select circle of the world’s titanic cities that are 
great in imaginative grasp of the possibilities of 
their situation and their corporate wealth as 
well as in numbers. It is a thousand pities that 
more Englishmen do not travel in America. 
Such legendary tales as that Chicago is a city of 
skyscrapers, slaughtered pigs, and little else 
notable save only size and noise—such legendary 
tales would vanish like smoke before the wind. 
We should learn to understand—and to admire. 
Chicago took us warmly to its heart. The 
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Association of Commerce gave us luncheon, and 
evinced in its oratory sincere sympathy with the 
objects of our mission. We found that the busi- 
ness world of Chicago was fully alive to the dis- 
advantages of a too complete isolation, and that 
study of the situation in Europe was constant 
and discerning. We were shown a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ What shall our Foreign Policy be? ”’ 
which had been written by a special committee 
for the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
published in April 1922. It was a brief, concise, 
and fair-minded study of present-day world- 
problems as they affect the economic position of 
the United States, and although, in a foreword, 
it was stated that the memorandum was intended 
solely to provoke thought and discussion, it was 
clear that the trend of thought was very much 
towards a realisation that the world is an economic 
unit, and that dislocation in one part affects the 
others. A straightforward, unsentimental docu- 
ment such as this, with no apparent leanings 
towards any but strictly self-interested conclu- 
sions, and issued under the authority of some of 
America’s leading business builders, must carry 
very great weight with public opinion in America. 
As an indication of the direction in which even 
pre-occupation with their own problems, as 
affected by foreign affairs, is leading such shrewd 
minds, it is clearly most significant. In another 
part of this book I deal with it in some detail. 
Mr. Spender and myself were speakers at the 
18 
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Chicago Sunday Evening Club, which seemed to 
be the American equivalent of our Brotherhood 
movement, being “organised to maintain a 
service of Christian inspiration and fellowship in 
the business centre of Chicago, and to promote 
the moral and religious welfare of the city.” I 
noticed that the ‘‘ box-holders ”? announced for 
the season included most of the leading concerns 
in the city, such as Swift & Co., the Quaker Oats 
Co., the National City Bank, and the Northern 
Trust Company. 

It was an enormous audience, numbering over 
three thousand, I was informed. We did our 
best to put our case before them, and all our 
points seemed to go “ home,” judging by the 
generous applause that punctuated our remarks. 
Mr. Spender’s vivid metaphor that “the sun 
cannot set in Europe without throwing a shadow 
on America” appealed to them, as did his 
humorous reference to the British debt to 
America (then very much a burning question), 
when he remarked that an Englishman never 
owes any debts except to his tailor, so that they 
in America might be sure we should pay! Indeed 
if only the temper of public meetings could be 
taken as a reliable index to public opinion as a 
whole, we should have judged from our reception 
by these good citizens of Chicago that American 
help in restoring Europe was a foregone conclu- 
sion. Certainly there were no dissentient voices 
to be heard, and our addresses must, I am sure, 
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have led to an awakening of interest in Europe’s 
troubled life. 

While in Chicago we were made honorary 
members of the Union Club, where we made 
many friends for ourselves and our work. On 
the Sunday morning we set out with our hosts 
for an automobile tour of the outskirts of the 
city and some of its miles of parks, being given 
tea at the Country Club, and dinner at the Black- 
stone Hotel. 

Our stay over the Sunday night in Chicago 
made it necessary to cut out a visit to Indianopolis 
that had been planned, and we left on Monday 
morning (October 2) for Cleveland, Ohio. 

If it were not that my stock of superlatives is 
near to exhaustion, I should like to be able to 
convey some idea of the abounding vitality, self- 
confidence, and courage of Cleveland. It im- 
pressed us as having, for its population, more 
magnificent public buildings than any other city 
we saw. The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
were our hosts, and at the luncheon they gave us 
(while the ladies of the party were being enter- 
tained at the home of Mrs. Andrew Squire) we 
found that Cleveland was neither too busy 
nor too self-centred to appreciate the ideals 
of English-speaking brotherhood. Sir Arthur 
Haworth and myself addressed afterwards some 
two thousand representative business men, under 
the chairmanship of ex-Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker. We were delighted with the keen 
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interest and sympathy shown at what was one 
of our most important meetings. We felt that 
we had but stirred perhaps into more active life 
sentiments that were already firmly rooted. 

I really must return to Cleveland as an example 
of American progress in the last ten years. It 
is the fifth largest city in the States, and its 
population has increased by 42 per cent. in the 
ten years, aS against an average of 29-51 per 
cent. for the twenty largest cities (25 per cent., 
if Detroit, which shows an increase of 113 per 
cent., obviously due to the special circumstance 
of the tremendous growth in the Ford automobile 
industry, is omitted). Ever since the discovery 
of iron-ore around Lake Superior, Cleveland has 
been supreme as the natural place of assembly 
of the three raw materials essential to the 
successful development of a great iron and steel 
industry—coal, from Ohio and Pennsylvania ; 
iron-ore, from the Upper Lakes; and limestone, 
from the Ohio quarries. It is claimed that one- 
half the population of the United States lives 
within five hundred miles of Cleveland, and much 
more than half the manufacturing activities of 
the country are carried on within less than five 
hundred miles of Cleveland. It now leads all 
other communities in no less than fourteen 
different products, and is besides an important 
centre for the automobile industry. 

Cleveland is as prosperous in citizenship as it 
is progressive in commerce and industry. How 
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can I prove that? It is, of course, not a state- 
ment capable of proof, but here is evidence in its 
favour. It will probably be agreed that a town- 
ship in which a substantial proportion of the 
citizens actually own the houses in which they 
live is likely to be one with a high standard of 
civic patriotism and public spirit. If that is 
applied as a comparative test in the case of 
Cleveland, the following table can be quoted : 


New York . 5 . 11°7 per cent. of home-owners 
Chicago oe . EO" aes, ” ” 9 
Philadelphia 5 - 266 ,, 3 ” ” 
Boston : = a ARIS sey, »» ” 9 
St. Louis . : oc Ome. % ” 99 
Pittsburgh . ° = PtsKiOe A: on ) x0 
Indianopolis , Ons, ” » ” 
Cincinnati . ‘ 5 pyre ” o ” 
Buffalo . ° . 842 ,, ” 99 +9 
CLEVELAND . oo Ol, of 3p os 


which shows that Cleveland heads the list, and 
also, incidentally, that the standard of home- 
owning citizens in the great American cities 
generally is enviably high. 

Lastly, its civic patriotism shows itself clearly 
in its unquenchable zest for really fine public 
buildings. Its County Court House, its Federal 
Building, and its City Hall are magnificent 
buildings, magnificently situated and equipped. 
Cleveland is even now constructing an equally 
imposing Public Auditorium which is to seat 
14,000 people, and will cost upwards of three 
million dollars. And if its buildings are note- 
worthy, equally admirable is the care with which 
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Cleveland’s growth has been controlled and made 
to yield to the ruling passion for “the city 
beautiful ’’ that is evidently the tradition of the 
city. There are more than forty miles of boule- 
vards, lined with rare plants, shrubberies, and 
lawns. 

A wonderful city is Cleveland! And perhaps 
even more wonderful still is the fact that Cleve- 
land is but an exceptionally good example of the 
creative courage that inspires so many American 
towns, where natural and architectural beauty 
are preserved and enhanced alongside great 
material growth and prosperity. 

We saw much of both the beauties and pros- 
perity of Cleveland during the best part of two 
days that we spent there, in which we managed 
to crowd many activities and some very enjoyable 
motor rides. The general enthusiasm for our 
Sulgrave message was extremely heartening. At 
the great public meeting presided over by Mr. 
Newton D. Baker, whose sympathetic speech 
was widely reported and of great assistance to 
us, the entire audience rose and cheered my appeal 
for a ‘“‘ mobilisation of the spiritual forces” of 
the world for peace and reconstruction. 

We left Cleveland on the morning of Wednes- 
day, October 4, and moved on into Buffalo, a 
journey of just over four hours. Here we found 
many friends, Buffalo having been one of the 
cities visited by former Delegations. We were 
entertained to dinner at the Buffalo Club, after 
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a drive through the suburbs and surrounding 
country. Our brief stay in Buffalo heralded an 
equally brief dash over the frontier into the 
atmosphere of “home.” I think it was this 
Canadian interlude, this momentary immersion 
in surroundings that are still essentially and 
proudly British in spite of the proximity of the 
great American nation, that helped us through 
with the still remaining trials of the tour. It 
helped us, too, to realise that the close friendship 
between the two peoples which we tried to advo- 
cate does not override traditions of loyalty or 
individuality of outlook on either side. 

The following day was spent on both sides of 
Niagara Falls, and, needless to say, the sound, 
fury, and volume of the rushing waters made 
their accustomed appeal. My daughter was very 
busy with her camera, although the one or two 
examples of her work which I have before me as 
I write are excellent in intention rather than 
achievement, the fact being, I suppose, that 
these colossal marvels of nature cannot be 
assimilated by the camera lens. Even in the 
hands of the expert it can only give us pale, 
lifeless hints of the majesty and beauty of the 
scene. For myself, and reverting to the subject 
of the Niagara Falls, while giving due tribute to 
the industrial miracles and consequent prosperity 
brought to a wise countryside by the “ harness- 
ing” of the Falls to the production of light and 
energy, I could not help regretting the necessity 
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that has overcome the once almost unsullied 
beauties of the Niagara of my early memories. 
I think “necessity” is the word. While it is 
beyond question that Niagara as an awesome 
and unparalleled example of the heroic grandeur 
of the world of nature is an esthetic possession 
of the civilised world, America and Canada 
cannot be blamed for tapping such a source of 
power. At the same time, there appear to be 
schemes in the air for very greatly increasing 
the volume of water which is filched from the 
insatiable maw of the Falls for industrial purposes. 
There must come a time when so much water 
will be diverted into these huge tunnels above 
the Falls and returned, a little soiled and very 
much tamed, well below them that the Falls 
themselves will be shorn of much of their glory. 
But I believe both Governments are closely 
watching the situation, in the widest interests of 
their nations and of the world in general. They 
must prevent that time ever coming. 

Niagara Falls, the town, is, as most of my 
readers know, bi-national. Or, to put it more 
accurately, there are two towns, one on each 
side of the river, with two mayors and two 
municipal bodies. The Sulgrave visit was made 
the occasion of a very happy demonstration of 
unity, the mayors of both the American and 
Canadian cities joining hands to do us honour. 
We were given lunch on the American side and 
dinner on the Canadian, and at each function the 
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most wholehearted expression was given to the 
friendship that has always animated both sections 
of what would undoubtedly have been one 
community but for fate and the frontier. The 
toast of the English-speaking peoples was given 
with great cordiality at each gathering, and 
received with equal enthusiasm. 

This visit brought home to me most forcibly 
the truth that the real barrier between peoples 
is that of language, which prevents mutual 
understanding, or, at any rate, makes it so much 
more difficult. (To anticipate advocates of one 
artificial, universal language, may I add my 
opinion that such is not a feasible remedy ? 
The solution of the problem, it has always seemed 
to me, lies more in a general improvement in 
education, with the compulsory addition of either 
French or English to the teaching of the native 
tongue.) It is almost impossible to conceive of 
any situation being developed between the two 
countries by reason of political intrigues or 
ambitions (which Heaven, indeed, forefend !) 
which could shake the kindly association so 
happily and firmly embedded in the lives of 
such cities as the twins of Niagara Falls. Long, 
long may it be so! 

Between lunch and dinner we were back under 
the Union Jack again, and after dinner we en- 
trained for Toronto, the second largest city of 
Canada, which we reached in the early hours of 
Friday, October 6. We were met at the station 
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by the city authorities, headed by the Mayor, 
and, after a reception, were entertained to 
luncheon by the City. 

Toronto has many of the outward character- 
istics of an American city—the plan of its develop- 
ment and the architectural style of many of its 
buildings. Indeed, from their appearance and 
accent it would be difficult to distinguish between 
most of the typical citizens of American and 
Canadian cities near the border. One saw this 
clearly at the joint luncheon and dinner at 
Niagara. But the differences are there, also, as 
to the cities and—more fundamentally—as to 
their citizens. At Niagara, for example, the 
difference between American and Canadian 
methods showed in the way in which, or the 
extent to which, power has been used on the 
two sides. On the Canadian side there has been 
appreciably more consideration for the esthetic 
values, and steps have been taken to see that 
an adequate proportion of the profits accruing 
from the supply of electricity come back to the 
province. By this means a great deal has been 
done to preserve and enhance the natural beauties 
of the Canadian side, by a splendid park (the 
Victoria Park, I think it is called), miles of 
splendidly conceived roads, and so on. In these 
matters the United States authorities have only 
fairly recently taken suitable action to keep 
inviolate certain beauty-spots. 

In Toronto the feelings of loyalty are particu- 
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larly intense. Nowhere else have I ever heard 
our national anthem sung not merely with such 
pleasing lack of perfunctoriness, but with posi- 
tively passionate sincerity. I believe there are 
sound historical reasons, such as the treasured 
memories of loyal Britons who made very real 
sacrifices for their Mother-country during the 
Revolutionary Wars, which go far to explain this 
trait. 

The Empire Club of Canada, under the chair- 
manship of Sir William Hearst, ex-Premier of 
Ontario, entertained us to dinner in the evening, 
and as this famous club has century-old traditions 
we found here an atmosphere of that intense 
patriotism to which I have made reference. 
Sir William delivered a stirring address upon 
Toronto’s feelings of loyalty to the Mother- 
country, and several of the delegates expressed 
their delight at being “‘at home” once more, 
although so far from home. 

I have always been a believer in the reality of 
Imperial patriotism, as something stronger and 
more enduring than words, and I have always 
in my official duties in the City of London done 
all that was in my power to bring this reality 
home to the hearts and minds of our own people. 
But until this first post-war visit to Canada, 
brief as it was, I never realised how deeply these 
things are felt in the Dominion. We all know, 
of course, that the great question for Canada has 
always been that of man-power. But we do not 
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appreciate to the full in England how immense, 
from that ever-present point of view, was 
Canada’s sacrifice of the lives of her finest young 
men during the war. And, here and there, I 
fancied I could trace a faint suggestion that 
there is at the back of the Canadian mind a sub- 
conscious feeling that we do not sufficiently value 
that heroic sacrifice. I may be wrong. But in 
any case I am sure that it is a thousand pities 
that the urgencies of the European situation 
1919-22 prevented the pursuit of closer con- 
sideration in this country of Imperial relations 
and Imperial problems. 

No one who listened to Sir William Hearst’s 
speech could fail to be filled with joy and pride 
at its tone of warm, unfailing affection for the 
old country. But these are trying times for the 
Dominion, and it is to be hoped that the Imperial 
Conference of 1923 will prove to have provided 
for the permanent drawing together of the British 
Imperial family. 

The Evening Telegram of Toronto gave an 
excellent front page cartoon of us in its issue of 
the next day. The drawings were styled carica- 
tures, but they were almost flatteringly generous, 
and were ample amends for the issue of the 
previous (Friday) evening, which had a photo- 
graphic group of the Delegation with the names 
nearly all misspelt ! 

We spent the Saturday as the guests of the 
Harbour Commission. We steamed round the 
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harbour and saw the salient features of the great 
development scheme that has been in hand for 
the last five years or more. The waterfront has 
been improved, land reclaimed, the harbour 
itself deepened, so that, with the completion of 
the new ship canal, Toronto will be in a position 
to receive the larger vessels from the Upper 
Lakes. We were given lunch at the Canadian 
Yacht Club. 

One very pleasant experience we had was to 
hear Canon Cody give an address to a great 
audience of women at the University Convocation 
Hall describing a recent visit he had paid to 
England. Some of us, I know, had already been 
visited by that familiar ache to get back home 
that sooner or later troubles most temporary 
exiles. It was singularly soothing to listen to 
the Canon’s impressions of the old country, given 
with inspiring eloquence, and illumined by the 
wit and wisdom of a finely-tempered mind. 

After two most enjoyable days with our 
Canadian friends, we turned south again, and 
left for New York to take up once more the 
almost completed Sulgrave tour. We all agreed 
that it had been a splendid idea to come over 
into Canada for a brief spell. As a result, in 
addition to our own pleasure at being in a home- 
like atmosphere where we could without effort 
understand and be understood, we had found, as 
our friends and fellow-delegates Governor Grant 
and Dr. Beland had said we should, fresh and 
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lasting support for our ideals. It was now 
necessary to prepare for the final stage of our 
journey—the presentations at New York and 
Washington, and we left Toronto with many 
expressions of regret. 


New YorK—WASHINGTON 


For many weeks we had been—I was about to 
say ‘‘in the wilds,” but that would be needlessly 
insulting to the great and splendid cities that 
had received us with such generosity. We had 
certainly been far too busy and too constantly 
on the move to know what the great world of 
New York and Washington thought of us, or, 
indeed, if it thought of us at all. It was there- 
fore very reassuring to find, upon our return to 
New York, that the press gave quite a fair 
amount of prominence to interviews with Mr. 
Perris and myself. Such headings as “ British 
Visitors Found Friendly Feeling in West ”’ were 
to be found in most of the New York papers, 
and one or two devoted nearly a column to records 
of our impressions. 

From Cleveland, Mr. Perris had sent a report— 
in the form of a letter—to Sir Auckland Geddes, 
our Ambassador at Washington. I give a few 
extracts from this document, as it goes to show 
that the impressions I have been trying to convey 
in these pages are not unfaithful to our day-to- 
day impressions during the currency of the tour. 
After giving a brief summary of our memorable 
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stay at Pittsburgh and details of our subsequent 
itinerary, the letter continues :— 


‘““ If any has thought that an extension of our 
pilgrimage through the Middle West and into the 
North-west might mean a diminution of the 
cordiality of our welcome or of the general 
anxiety of the public to see and hear the Delega- 
tion from England, or that the nearness of the 
elections or the mixed racial origins of the 
people might produce unpleasant incidents and 
limit the freedom of our speech and discussion 
on great international problems and difficulties 
now awaiting settlement, they have been very 
much mistaken. . . . Everywhere we have found 
that our country is held in highest honour, that 
the work of such an organisation as the Sulgrave 
Institution is exactly to their taste and excites 
their admiration, and that the only complaint 
they had to make was that our stay in their 
midst was so short. Every member of our 
Delegation would heartily agree with this general 
account of our reception. It has been throughout 
enthusiastic, generous, appreciative, and under- 
standing. The fatigues of the tour have been 
great, but we all feel that it has been, on the 
highest grounds, a thousand times ‘ worth 
while.’ 

‘We have been asked often about Repara- 
tions and Debts, the League of Nations, the 
situation in the Near East, etc., etc., and we have 
replied freely, urging the necessity and vital 
importance of American co-operation for the 
settlement of these questions and the pacification 
of Europe and the world. Judging from a 
printed pamphlet handed us by the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and also by many 
conversations with representative people through- 
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out our tour, American opinion is steadily 
strengthening and gaining force in the direction 
generally acceptable to the opinion of our own 
country. We have taken the line of emphasising 
the constructive achievement of the Washington 
Disarmament Conference, and pleading that 
America must and will join England, etc., at a 
common Council Board, to deal with the other 
outstanding problems of the Peace. This plea 
has been met with a very general sympathy 
throughout and with the expression of the view 
that things are working steadily in this direction.” 


I do not think there is any doubt about the 
sympathy we found for such views as are 
put forward in the second paragraph I have 
quoted, but I know that to come to optimistic 
conclusions as to the possibility of American 
action in line with that sympathy it is necessary 
to take very long views indeed. America is 
undoubtedly hampered just now as a result of 
her foreign policy having been made the subject 
of political conflict. Until a country is able to 
bring foreign affairs into the political outlook of 
its people and yet keep them above party 
divisions—and no country has yet been able to 
do that—there is much to be said for the British 
method of leaving these questions very much to 
the discretion of Government and the Foreign 
Office. | 

Our first engagement on our return to New 
York was at a luncheon given to the Delegation 
by the Cotton Exchange of New York. Sir 
Arthur Haworth, who as one of Manchester’s 
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leading business men, was appropriately the 
principal speaker, presented a parchment address 
to the citizens of America drawn up by the Anglo- 
American Society of Manchester. A concrete 
Suggestion which Sir Arthur made in regard to 
the world-situation of cotton production was 
received with much interest by this assembly of 
experts, and his final appeal that ‘“‘a great 
international political signal’ might be hung out 
to notify the world “‘ that all would-be disturbers 
of the peace would know beforehand, and not 
afterward, that they are going to meet a united 
world to put them in their place’’ was greeted 
with acclamation. 

The parchment was quoted in extenso by the 
New York Tribune and other papers, and it may 
be of interest to give it a place here. It ran :— 


‘*The Anglo-American Society of Manchester 
has pleasure in taking part in the memorials which 
are being sent to the United States of great 
British statesmen, who are skilled in the art of 
looking beyond their own frontiers and their own 
seas. 

‘* So they send greeting, partly in writing, on 
the basis that what is written will remain; and 
partly by envoy in the person of Sir Arthur 
Haworth, who will expound for them once again 
their sentiment of brotherhood which Lancashire- 
men have always cherished for the American 
Union. 

‘* Manchester Anglo-Americans hope that it 
will be understood that they have reasons for 
sending separate salutation along with the 
statuary ; one reason is their lawful sense that 
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London is not the whole of England, and that it 
can never absorb Lancashire, but only co-operate 
with it. The other is that Manchester already 
possesses an artistic and political link with the 
United States in that fine reproduction of the 
Barnard statue of Abraham Lincoln, a great and 
good setting of a great and good man, which is 
now, and they hope for all time will be, one of 
the memorials and things of fame that do adorn 
their city. 

‘** Sir Arthur Haworth will join in presenting 
the reproductions which have been made of 
Chatham, of Burke, and of Bryce, a single triad 
out of the great family of American sympathisers 
and well-wishers, of whom the last has shown 
himself to be not unworthy to be reckoned with 
the first, in the quest of social and international 
justice and friendship, and in the zeal to fill up 
and to prevent any possible or remaining chasms 
in the union of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
English-speaking world.” 


As a Lancastrian myself I naturally had no 
quarrel with the sturdy independence that 
inspired the first part of the third paragraph of 
this manifesto ! 

The next day, Tuesday, October 10, was that 
fixed for the unveiling of the first bust of Viscount 
Bryce, in Trinity Church, New York. If we had 
wanted any proof that our resolve to add these 
memorials of Lord Bryce to those of Chatham 
and Burke was a wise decision—which decision 
was, of course, taken very shortly after death had 
taken him from our midst—we now had it in 
abundance. It was evident that we had by no 
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means over-estimated the deep and true affection 
which had been felt for him in America. 

Trinity Church was filled to overflowing by a 
joint gathering of Americans and Britons. After 
the opening prayers, the singing of Psalm 112, 
and the reading of sentences from the 44th 
chapter of Ecclesiasticus (those beginning ‘‘ Let 
us now praise famous men’’), a most eloquent 
and moving address was given by Mr. Elihu Root. 
He said, in part :— 


“We have come to this place of worship to 
uphold an institution that received its charter 
before the Revolution. We have come here to 
acknowledge the gracious act of international 
courtesy and to bear witness to what the people 
of America owe to Great Britain. Those of us 
who were so fortunate as to be personal friends 
of Lord Bryce are here to pay a debt of affection 
to that kindly and lovely soul.” 


Referring to his magnum opus, The American 
Commonwealth, Mr. Root said :— 


‘* His experience as a statesman and profound 
student of the human mind had taken him out 
of the class of the speculative. He knew the real 
obstacles in the way of creating perfect govern- 
ment. His nature was one which inevitably saw 
the good side of man. He expected improvement 
without ignoring difficulties and weaknesses. .. . 
Bryce was not only a great scientific investigator, 
he was a great public teacher. . . . James Bryce 
understood the people of the United States as 
well as of Great Britain. He stood... steady for 
the interests of his own country, but he had no 
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narrow conceptions of what these interests were. 
He stood for that broad conception of national 
interest which makes for the goodwill and 
universal security. In every question he settled 
he strengthened the link between both countries.” 


Specific reference was made to Lord Bryce’s 
success in putting the relations of Canada with 
the United States upon their present friendly 
footing, and Mr. Root concluded :— 

‘“‘It is very appropriate that this noble British 
man should be commemorated by a bust in this 
temple of religion. He preached the doctrine of 
kindly consideration; he illustrated it. He 
preached the doctrine of true democracy, looking 
at men without the trappings of power and wealth, 
looking on history not as a record of war, glory, 
and fame, but as a record of the life of men. 
His sympathy was with the humblest and poorest 
in their struggles.” 

After the singing of the National Anthem, I 
made a brief speech in presentation of the bust, 
in which I described Lord Bryce as “‘ above all 
things a realist with the vision of a man of 
faith.””> The Rector of Trinity Church, the Rev. 
Caleb Rochford Stetson, formally accepted the 
gift, and then, while the hymn “ O God, our help 
_in ages past,” was being sung, we proceeded to 
the room where my daughter unveiled the bust. 
Simply inscribed: “ James Bryce (1838-1922), 
Scholar, Statesman, and Friend of the American 
People,” it was universally conceded to be a 
remarkably faithful likeness of the great Am- 
bassador. 
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The New York Tribune, in addition to giving a 
full account of the ceremony, had a fine leading 
article entitled ‘“‘A Builder of Friendship,” in 
the course of which it said :— 


“It was an admirable thought of the Sulgrave 
Institution to place a bust of Viscount Bryce in 
Trinity Church. He had a rare gift for friend- 
ship, for individuals, and for a nation that he 
liked. More than any modern Englishman, he 
helped to preserve and strengthen the bonds of 
friendship between England and America... . 

‘“‘ Friendship between individuals is no simple, 
self-perpetuating thing. To be enduring there 
must enter into it kindliness, forbearance, and 
some true effort to yield and adjust. Just 
because this wisdom is lacking, youthful friend- 
ships are likely to be short-lived. The sooner 
we realise that friendships between nations 
require the same sort of mutual concession the 
better. The friendship between England and 
America is more than a century old, and it is 
founded upon certain indestructible fundamentals 
of speech, tradition, and purpose. But such 
fundamentals by themselves will no more keep 
friendship alive between nations than between 
individuals. 

‘* It is the superficial qualities that jar friend- 
ship most, and there is no question that British 
and Americans do often jar one another by 
reason of divergences in utterly unimportant 
details of manners and customs. What we have 
to learn and accept, in the case of England as of 
every other friendly nation, is that these irrita- 
tions have nothing to do with the basic relation- 
ship between the nations. 

““It was the great service of Lord Bryce to 
stress these basic facts while candidly accepting 
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the divergences. His every writing about our 
country was informed with this spirit of kindliness 
and clarity, a readiness to recognise our point of 
view and our virtues without abating one jot of 
his native faith. His whole life was a lesson in 
friendship. Unless the candid, forbearing spirit 
of Lord Bryce can be spread abroad through the 
world, there is little use of any mere machinery 
Ol; peace. 


These sentiments were echoed in the other 
principal papers, and considerable prominence 
given in the news columns to Mr. Elihu Root’s 
panegyric, 

This was not our only engagement for the day. 
In the evening we were entertained at the Bilt- 
more Hotel by the Sulgrave Institution of the 
United States, in recognition of our services ‘‘ to 
the cause of international friendship in connection 
with the giving to the people of America of 
memorials to William Pitt, Edmund Burke, and 
James Bryce.” This was one of those unique 
occasions that even in retrospect warm the 
cockles of the heart! It was ample reward for 
the ceaseless labours and not infrequent ennui 
of our long and exhausting journey to find that 
our work had been appreciated, and that those 
who were in a position to regard it critically, 
found it good. 

As far as the public aspects of this dinner 
were concerned, its chief importance lay in a 
speech made by the British Ambassador, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, who, with Lady Geddes, came 
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to New York specially to be present. Sir 
Auckland referred, in his opening remarks, to 
the custom, which he thought a good custom, 
that when an Ambassador of any country 
addresses in public the citizens of the country 
to whose Government he is accredited he should 
refer to the relations which exist between his 
Government and theirs. In this case, he said, 
that is easy ; it requires almost no words. “* But 
the relations existing between countries consist 
of something much more than the relations 
existing between the Governments of those 
countries. The real relations between the 
countries, and especially between democratic 
countries, are lodged, kept, and guarded in the 
hearts of the peoples. It is how the peoples of 
the one country feel toward the peoples of the 
other that really matters, and I am sure that all 
of us are glad to realise that at the present time 
there is not only a good will, but a bettering 
feeling in the hearts of the people of America 
and of the British nation for one another.” 


In outlining the various aspects of the un- 
doubted ignorance that exists in each country 
about the life and people of the other, Sir Auck- 
land went on to say 


“« There are large parts of this country where it 
is almost a crime for an Englishman to see a joke. 
It is commonly known that no Englishman has a 
sense of humour; and I have had remarks made 
to me, because of my audacity in wearing a pair 
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of eye-glasses instead of a single eye-glass! 
These are the sort of conceptions that really do 
exist, . . . and so I welcome such a journey as 
that which these countrymen of mine have just 
concluded—because they are unofficial ; they can 
go without suspicion attaching to them, to see 
and be seen, and speak and hear. And as they 
speak and hear, they both learn and teach. 

“Tt is a great record that this delegation, 
this body of foreigners, should travel around this 
country, over 5,000 miles, I believe, visiting many 
cities, seeing the great interior valley of the 
country, the old valley of the Mississippi, and 
that there should have been no unpleasant inci- 
dent throughout the whole course of their tour. 
... All of us are under a deep debt of gratitude 
to those who thought out, to those who planned, 
and to those who carried out this great and 
successful visit. I thank you officially. I thank 
you personally for the work which you have done 
to help on that cause to which my life is devoted 
—the furthering of good relations, co-operation, 
and true friendships between the peoples of the 
English-speaking world.” 


The Ambassador’s speech was received with 
great enthusiasm, those present rising and 
applauding spontaneously. There were many 
other speeches—from Mr. John A. Stewart, from 
Dr. Beland, representing the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and from the Hon. John W. Davis, formerly 
American Ambassador in London. Mr. Davis 
said, at the conclusion of a brief but most 
sincere oration :— 


‘‘ I think in these monuments that Sir Charles 
leaves us, he leaves a lesson to us, and as Dr, 
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Beland has so eloquently said, to our sons after 
us—the lives of these great men whose sculptures 
will stand before us day by day. 

‘““And as the American, Sir Charles, looks 
upon the figures you leave with us, you will be 
saying to him, a long time after mortal voice is 
still, as he looks upon the figures of Pitt and 
Burke: ‘Remember that man, and remember 
that the sword of Washington spoke no more 
strongly for the rights of America than did the 
voice of Pitt and the eloquence of Burke.’ And 
when he looks upon the well-loved figure of Lord 
Bryce, you will be saying to him: ‘ Remember 
that man, and remember that of all those who 
loved America, none gave more patent evidence 
of that love than he, and of all those who have 
studied America, none more truly told her past or 
forecast her future than did he.’ 

** From such moments the men of to-day and 
the men of the days to come will learn the 
lesson of the immutable solidarity of the English- 


speaking peoples.” 


During the evening there was made public for 
the first time a hitherto unpublished letter of 
George Washington, which, having come into 
my possession, I asked the American Sulgrave 
Institution to accept as a memento of our tour. 
The letter is dated from the Continental Army 
Headquarters, January 29, 1780, and its most 
notable passage concerns preparedness as the 
most likely method of producing peace. The 
text was given fully in most of the papers. 

As far as New York was concerned, this was 
the grand climax of our tour, From every point 
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of view it was an enormously successful affair. 
The speeches of our Ambassador and of the Hon. 
John W. Davis were very helpful, and for my 
own part I was particularly glad that Sir Auck- 
land had gone out of his way to pay tribute to 
those in the American Sulgrave movement who 
had organised the entire tour. All through the 
thousands of miles there had been practically no 
hitch in the arrangements. Such slight modifica- 
tions as were made in the original itinerary were 
mainly made in order to suit our personal con- 
venience. It is quite certain that we could 
never have got through the strain of the long 
journeys, so many at night, between two strenuous 
days of relentless public activity, if the smallest 
detail of the practical considerations attached to 
such an undertaking had not been thought out 
in advance, and committed to writing, by our 
very good friends Stewart and Humphrey, and 
others of the Sulgrave Institution of the United 
States. 

There now remained the ceremonies at Wash- 
ington: the unveiling of the other bust of Lord 
Bryce in the Capitol, and of the Burke statue in 
a prominent position on Massachusetts Avenue. 
For this purpose we left New York on the 
following morning, Wednesday, October 11, in 
the company of some of our American friends, 
Sir William Letts (who had joined our Delegation 
from Toronto onwards), and Dr. H. S. Beland, 
Minister for Ex-Service Men’s Re-establishment 
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and representing the Canadian Government, with 
whom was Mrs. Beland. 

We had time on our arrival to take a most 
enjoyable and refreshing drive through this most 
beautiful of all the capital cities of the world. 

Our first duty the next (Thursday) morning 
was to visit the Arlington Cemetery, which we 
had seen during our drive on the afternoon of 
our arrival, for the purpose of placing a wreath 
upon the grave of America’s Unknown Soldier, 
which I did on behalf of the Delegation. We 
were attended by Lieut.-Colonel C. O. Sherrill, 
Military Attaché to the President. 

Following that saddening little ceremony, we 
returned to the city for the formal unveiling of 
the bronze bust of Lord Bryce which was to be 
performed in the Senate Wing of the Capitol, in 
the presence of Secretary of State Charles Evans 
Hughes, Chief Justice William H. Taft, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, and many other prominent 
people. The bust is to have a permanent home 
in the corridor known as “the International 
Shrine,’”’ and near by are memorials of Kozciusko, 
Pulaski, Garibaldi, and others. 

After prefatory prayer by the Chaplain of the 
House, the Rev. James S. Montgomery, Dr. 
Beland gave a brief eulogistic outline of Lord 
Bryce’s career, laying special emphasis upon 
what his presence at Washington had meant to 
Canada, and concluded by expressing the admira- 
tion of the people of Canada for the ideals of 
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English-speaking amity. I was then called upon 
to make a speech of presentation, in which I 
endeavoured again to urge the significance of 
the example left us by the late Lord Bryce, and 
to express the hope that the memorial about to 
be disclosed would be cherished by generations 
to come. ‘‘In paying due homage to the 
beloved memory of James Bryce,” I concluded, 
‘let us not forget due service in thought and 
deed to the lessons taught by the noble leader 
who, ever young in spirit, never lost hope in the 
ultimate triumph of humanity and human 
ideals.”” In the course of my remarks I read to 
the assembly a letter which I had just received 
from Lady Bryce expressing her gratification that 
this memorial was to be placed in Washington. 

Chief Justice Taft, in acknowledging what he 
termed a “generous, significant, and abiding 
proof of the bond that exists, and must always 
exist, between Britain and America,” paid a 
splendid tribute to the great Englishman. He 
said :— 


‘“* James Bryce was as dear to me as he was to 
you. We know him as the great historian and 
political philosopher. We know him better as 
the frank but kindly student of our common- 
wealth, its virtues and shortcomings. We knew 
him best as the lover of freedom and popular 
government and the constant friend of the 
closest union of our two peoples, as essential to 
the peace of the world and the preservation in 
the world of the rule of the people. 
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“Lord Bryce,” Mr. Taft continued, “ worked 
out the high of a life devoted to aiding 
a great cause. was to point the 
paths and set forth the dangers that beset in 
the struggle to maintain the political rule of the 
people so that it may justify itself as the greatest 
aid to real progress toward human happiness. 
His other high purpose and a corollary of the 
first was the promotion of peace between nations. 
. - . It is most appropriate that we should have 
this fine bust of the great friend of America here 
in the National Capitol, whose grandeur and 
beauty he knew and loved, and among the great 
sons of our own country, for in such company he 
is at home. 

in “ene [the Burke and Bryce memorials] 
should a constant reminder of the debt we 
owe to the Britons for the inestimable boon of 
liberty, secured by the representative rule of the 

ple, and regulated by law, which was estab- 
ished by her after a struggle of one thousand 
years, and which we have inherited as her oldest 
daughter.” 


Thus once again, by his power of crystallising 
the essential significance of cur mission in a few 
inimitably well-chosen words, Chief Justice 
William H. Taft, ex-President of the United 
States, rendered signal service to the cause of 
international, and particularly English-speaking, 
friendship. 

Finally, Mr. Charles Fairman, Art Curator of 
the Capitol, accepted the bust on behalf of the 
Architect, and pointed out the excellent and 
appropriate company in which it would in future 
be found. This concluded the ceremony. 
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From the Capitol the members of the Delega- 
tion were driven directly to the White House. 
We were received by the late President with great 
kindness and characteristic courtesy. Mr. Hard- 
ing explained that it was only the recent grave 
illness of Mrs. Harding, from which she was even 
then but slowly recovering, that had prevented 
him from taking a more active part in the cere- 
monies of the day. We stayed some little time, 
and the President, in the course of conversation 
with each one of us, showed quite clearly that he 
had been following our progress through the 
country with sincere sympathy and _ interest. 
We left the White House delighted at our recep- 
tion, and fully cognisant of the honour paid to 
our work in that the busiest and most powerful 
man in the United States—in the world, perhaps 
—had made it his business to show his approval 
of our mission. 

After the reception at the White House we 
were driven to the British Embassy, where we 
were all entertained to luncheon—and a very 
stately affair it was—by the British Ambassador 
and Lady Geddes. This function, too, was in 
the nature of an official blessing of our work, 
and quite naturally completed our feelings of 
mild elation. Within three days the results 
obtained from our tour had received the un- 
qualified and generous approval of the ruler of 
the United States, of the chief diplomatic repre- 
sentative of our own country, and of the American 
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supporters and organisers of our campaign— 
so that it was little wonder that we began to feel 
that perhaps we had done rather well ! 

But we had still to face the most important 
ceremony of the day and of the tour. The site 
chosen for the statue of Edmund Burke was the 
triangular park at the junction of Massachusetts 
Avenue and Eleventh Street, and there, when 
we arrived in the company of Sir Auckland and 
Lady Geddes and other distinguished friends, 
we found elaborate preparations had been made. 
The statue was enwrapped in the folds of the 
Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack, and a 
picturesque note was struck by the presence of 
officers of the First Regiment of Minute Men of 
Washington, attired in contemporary uniforms. 

There was a large and distinguished attendance, 
and prior to the unveiling patriotic hymns were 
sung by a choir of children, while a military band 
also played music suitable to the occasion. In 
addition to all the members of the British Sulgrave 
Delegation, the Dominion of Canada was repre- 
sented by the Hon. Dr. H. S. Beland, Minister 
of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Establish- 
ment of Ottawa; Mrs. Beland; Sir William 
Hearst, of Toronto, and Lady Hearst; Mr. 
Frederick B. Fetherstonaugh and Miss Fether- 
stonaugh, also of Toronto; and, of course, as 
original members of our Delegation, Lieut.- 
Governor McCallum Grant, of Nova Scotia, and 
Mrs. McCallum Grant. Representing the Sul- 
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grave Institution of the United States were the 
Hon. Alton B. Parker, Chancellor; Mr. John A. 
Stewart, Chairman of the Board of Governors ; 
Mrs. Stewart; Miss Amelia Day Campbell, 
Chairman Women’s Committee; Miss Ethel 
Armes, Executive Chairman Women’s Com- 
mittee; Colonel George W. Burleigh and Mrs. 
Burleigh, Mrs. Murray Whiting Ferris, Mrs. 
Frederick L. Eldridge, Mrs. Bessie P. Sherwood, 
Mr. J. S. More, Colonel Charles S. Bryan, and 
Mr. Andrew B. Humphrey. Judge Alton B. 
Parker presided at the ceremony. 

Proceedings were opened by the Invocation 
given by the Very Rev. G. C. F. Bratenahl, D.D., 
of Washington Cathedral. Judge Alton B. 
Parker, in his introductory remarks, referred to 
the fact that Burke was the son of a Catholic 
mother and a Protestant father, and described 
him as “the greatest man that Ireland ever 
produced.’ He declared that Burke was one 
of the few mortals of great eminence whose 
position may be said to be due almost entirely 
to his mentality. His great success as a public 
speaker was due to powers of argument, and not 
to personal magnetism, although he was a man 
of great social charm. After drawing attention 
to the distinction that Burke drew between 
liberty and licence, as evidenced in his attitude 
towards the American and French Revolutions 
respectively, Judge Parker called upon me to 
make the presentation. 
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‘We are assembled to-day,” I said, ‘‘ to do 
honour to the memory of Edmund Burke, one 
of the greatest of English Parliamentarians, of 
particular interest to us to-day by reason of his 
heroic and determined political campaign in 
defence of the rights of the American Colonists.” 
I proceeded to outline his career, and also to 
acquaint my hearers with the fact that the Lord 
Mayor and citizens of London of those days took 
the same view as Burke and Pitt of the King’s 
policy towards the American Colonies, and re- 
peatedly presented petitions and made protests 
upon the subject. I concluded : 

‘“One more of this wonderful man’s famous 
phrases occurs to me as being, like so much else 
he wrote and said, of the essence of truth. ‘ Mag- 
nanimity in politics,’ he said, ‘is not seldom the 
truest wisdom.’ Surely the world craves for 
magnanimous leadership, for wider vision, and 
truer charity. We believe that the spirit that 
inspired Burke must prevail te-day if the wounds 
of suffering nations are to be bound up, and the 
waste places of the earth be redeemed. We 
believe that that is the destined mission of the 
American and British peoples, and it is our 
fervent hope that our visit and our efforts in 
the promotion of friendship and understanding 
may help to promote this ideal.” 

At this point, to the accompaniment of the 
National Anthems of the two countries, my 
daughter unveiled the statue, amid general 
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enthusiasm. Then followed a succession of floral 
tributes to be laid at the base of the statue, from, 
amongst others, the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Sons of the Revolution, and the 
Fourth Estate. The Editor and Publisher of the 
Fourth Estate (a newspaper for the makers of 


newspapers) sent me the following letter : 
** New YORK, 
** October 11, 1922. 

‘** Newspaper men here, as everywhere, revere 
the memory of Edmund Burke, who, in an 
address in the House of Commons, characterised 
the Press as a ‘ Fourth Estate’ of the Realm. 

‘* In recognition of this tribute to our profession 
and in appreciation of your memorable act of 
international friendship in erecting a statue to 
him at Washington, I am sending a wreath to 
be laid at the foot of the statue on the occasion 
of its unveiling. ... 

‘“* Faithfully yours, 
Ernest F. BirMINGHAM. 


** Editor and Publisher of the ‘ Fourth Estate.’ ”’ 


The speech of acceptance of the statue was 
made by the Hon. John W. Weeks, Secretary 
for War. A speech by a member of the Govern- 
ment naturally attracted considerable attention, 
and headings such as ‘“ Love British, Weeks 
Pleads,” and ‘“‘ Weeks Lauds Sulgrave Mission ”’ 
were to be found in scores of papers in the days 
that followed. In his address, Secretary Weeks 
said :— 


“Americans and Englishmen who have the 
best interests of their countries at heart should 
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enthusiastically endorse and support every means 
of preventing misunderstandings between the 
United States and Great Britain and bringing 
into closer bonds of friendship the peoples of 
these two great nations. This is the task to 
which the Sulgrave Institution has dedicated 
itself and in which it is admirably succeeding. 

** America has never had two stronger friends 
than Burke and Bryce,’ Mr. Weeks continued, 
*“‘ and certainly they understood America and its 
ideals and aspirations better than most English- 
men of their respective times. Lord Bryce was 
probably better known to the people of the 
United States than any other British subject of 
our time. Edmund Burke died 125 years ago. 
He never visited America and there was no 
particular reason, certainly as far as any 
official position was concerned, why he should 
have given our affairs any unusual attention. 
Although a loyal British subject, no American 
who has read history can ever forget the service 
he rendered our country in the days of our stress, 
and his endeavours to see that our forefathers 
received justice at the hands of the British 
Government. Burke must have been fully con- 
vinced of the justice of his cause before he dared 
to oppose his Government in time of war, and 
we cannot but respect and admire the great 
courage which led him to give public expression 
to his convictions.” 


This notable speech, followed by the Benedic- 
tion pronounced by the Rev. John I. Barrett, 
of St. Patrick’s Church, brought the memorable 
ceremony to a close, and also concluded the 
official part of the tour of the British Sulgrave 
Delegation. 
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It will always be a source of, I think, justifiable 
pride and pleasure to me to recollect that, by 
this gift of the replica of Havard Thomas’s 
beautiful statue of Edmund Burke (the original 
of which is at Bristol), was secured adequate 
official tribute to the man whose innate sense 
of truth and justice responded so nobly to the 
call of the American colonists in those far-off 
days. His defence of their action was unique in 
its spontaneity, and it is largely his influence 
that paved the way for the early recognition in 
this country of the absolute justice of the 
American standpoint. In America his influence 
was too long confined within the pages of school 
textbooks, and his famous speeches had become 
merely the bugbears of generations of American 
schoolboys, who had to learn these speeches by 
heart without the opportunity of realising the 
great-hearted personality that inspired them. 
The acceptance by the United States Government 
of this statue, its erection in a prominent position 
in Washington, and the attention secured by the 
presence and speech of the Hon. John W. Weeks 
at the ceremony of unveiling, will probably have 
done much to secure for Edmund Burke a rightful 
place amongst the heroes of liberty and freedom. 

‘'This,”’ to quote an account of the ceremony 
given in the English-speaking World, “ended a 
most memorable pilgrimage of a mission calcu- 
lated to bring closer together the English-speaking 
peoples of the world.” 
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New YorK—-Homet 


Our strenuous tour had come to its official 
close with the two unveiling ceremonies at 
Washington. Our relief and sense of freedom 
the next morning, when for the first time for 
some weeks we awoke to a day in which we had 
no definitely public duties, can no doubt be 
imagined. One member of our party indulged 
in an exhaustive series of camera attacks upon 
the rest of us. We all had to be “ snapped,” 
and we gave ourselves into her hands in delightful 
abandon. 

Most of these photographs were taken on or 
near the Presidential yacht, the Mayflower, which 
we visited after the Burke ceremony, and on 
which we were to make a pilgrimage to the home 
and tomb of Washington. ‘There are Sir Arthur 
and Lady Haworth, looking pleasantly charac- 
teristic ; our good friend Sir William Letts, with 
hands in pockets and hat set at a cheerful angle ; 
Mr. Harold Spender, hatless and care-free ; 
Governor and Mrs. Grant, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Beland; that able triumvirate, Messrs. Hum- 
phrey, Perris, and Stewart, our “ organisers of 
victory”; Lieut.-Colonel Sherrill, who repre- 
sented the President, and did so much to make 
our brief stay in Washington enjoyable; and 
several groups of the officers of the Mayflower, 
and scenes at Mount Vernon. 

On the morning of Friday, October 13, then, 
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we went on board the Mayflower, and steamed 
down the Potomac River to make a visit of 
respect to the name and memory of George 
Washington. This home of Washington is as 
charming to-day as when, worn out with years 
of war and political struggles, the great American 
patriot sought within its confines the repose and 
tranquillity of private life. Its preservation is 
due to the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 
Sixty years ago, to judge from photographs I 
was shown, the old mansion, which up to that 
time had been occupied by members of the 
family, was in a lamentable state of neglect, and 
was actually in the market. It had been offered 
to Congress, and to the State of Virginia, but 
neither had seen fit to purchase. Speculators 
offered a large sum and proposed to make it a 
place of public recreation. But two or three 
patriotic women, burning with indignation that 
such a memorial of the nation’s grandest hero 
should be so endangered, set to work to rouse 
the country to a sense of its duty. A wave of 
patriotic enthusiasm was started that grew and 
grew, until it swept the country. The Hon. 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, a famous 
orator in his day, raised nearly seventy thousand 
dollars as a result of lectures delivered up and 
down the country. Eventually, mainly as a 
result of the inspiring zeal of a Miss Cunningham, 
a South Carolina woman who sent out thousands 
of appeals under the signature of ‘‘ The Southern 
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Matron,” sufficient money was raised to purchase 
the mansion, tomb, and estate, to put them in 
a state of complete repair, and provide for an 
endowment fund for their perpetual preserva- 
tion. 

Thanks to this patriotic Association, Mount 
Vernon as we saw it is preserved practically as 
it was in Washington’s day. There are four of 
his swords in the main hall; the key of the 
Bastille, presented to Washington by Lafayette, 
hangs there also. The Washington family Bible, 
with the record of his birth, his surveyor’s tripod, 
autographed books, brass firedogs given to him 
by Lafayette, these and many other most inter- 
esting relics are preserved with loving care. 

As we went through the old house I thought of 
that other beautiful old house, the Sulgrave 
Manor House, away in Northamptonshire, which 
is the peculiar charge of the Sulgrave Institution 
of Great Britain. It was strangely comforting 
to think that this great man, the founder of a 
nation, was of a family that had its origin in 
old England, and that we had, as a sacred trust, 
the responsibility of keeping the Manor House, 
with its Washingtonian associations, guarded 
from Time the spoiler, as a witness to our Ameri- 
can friends of our knowledge of and pride in our 
share in the making of this great people ! 

We had been received at Mount Vernon by 
Colonel Dodge, who has charge of the estate in 
the name of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
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tion, and he it was who very kindly showed us 
round and explained everything to us. Under 
his guidance we went in procession to the tomb, 
on which it was my great privilege to place 
a wreath. In a brief speech I referred to the 
significance of the Sulgrave Institution in regard 
to memories of Washington. We then planted 
a young oak tree, which had been sent over from 
the grounds of Sulgrave Manor, so that there 
should be something to remind those who visit 
Mount Vernon that England, too, remembers. 
The same afternoon we returned to Washington 
in the Mayflower, and after a brief interval took 
train for New York once more. The visit to 
Washington is something that none of us will 
ever forget, a fitting close to an eventful journey. 
During the journey back to New York I had 
an opportunity of going through my pile of press- 
clippings. I was interested to note that the 
syndication of news is practically universal in the 
American Press. It is only just beginning in 
this country, I should think, being confined 
mainly to “ London Letters’ and trade notes. 
But I found that nime-tenths of the reports of 
our affairs in Washington were couched in the 
same phraseology, whether given in the papers of 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Paul, Albany, or Rich- 
mond, Va. I observed that this was so even in 
what we should call the ‘ social columns,” for 
in a number of papers there were paragraphs 
(addressed to *“‘ Dear Dora,” or as the ease might 
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_ be) all beginning “The social piéce de résistance 


of last week was the Sulgrave Institute Commis- 


gion”! 


Immediately upon our return to New York 
our numbers were reduced by half, for Sir Arthur 
and Lady Haworth, Mr. Harold Spender, and 
Captain Devoto sailed for home on the Adriatic. 
We were all more than sorry when the time came 


for parting, for during weeks of constant travel- 


ling, “ playing one-night stands,’ as Governor 
Grant would style it, we had naturally become 
friends and comrades. When Governor and Mrs. 
McCallum Grant and Dr. and Mrs. Beland had 
gone on home to Canada, and there were only 
left Sir William Letts, my wife, daughter, and 
self, of the English and Canadian members of 
the Delegation, we realised that the labourers’ 
task was over. 

During most of the remainder of our stay we 
four were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. John N. 
Willys, at Oyster Bay, Long Island. I had had 
the great pleasure of meeting Mr. Willys, through 
the introduction of Sir William Letts, a few 
months before in London, and he repaid the 
slight hospitality I had been able to offer him 
then a thousandfold. 

There was still one more surprise in store for 
me. More than half our Delegation had gone 
home, and we who were left were staying on as 
private citizens rather than as Deiegates, when, 
like a bolt from the blue, came a summons to 
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go to Colgate University to receive the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws! It was an altogether 
unexpected honour, and if I had not known 
from my experience at Kansas University some 
weeks before what a delightful atmosphere of 
youth and friendliness pervades the typical 
American University I should have gone to 
Hamilton with some trepidation! As it was, 
I was deeply touched—and to tell the truth almost 
overwhelmed—by the roar of welcome with 
which I was received at the special Convocation 
which I attended. The new President of the 
University, Dr. George B. Cutten, the Dean of 
the Seminary, Dr. F. J. Vichert, and the students 
who crowded every part of the Hall were kindness 
itself. I thanked them as best I could for the 
great honour they had conferred upon me, fully 
realising that the honour should be held in trust, 
so to speak, for the cause of English-speaking 
unity of hearts and minds. Dr. Vichert made 
a truly striking speech of presentation, and 
I gathered from what I was told and from what 
I saw for myself that I now had some part in 
one of the most progressive and creatively 
successful of America’s many wonderful Univer- 
sities. One of my treasured possessions is a 
copy of an address given by Dr. Cutten upon 
the occasion of his Inauguration as President 
of the University, which took place just before 
my own visit. It is a masterly oration on the 
subject of “ The Reconstruction of Democracy.” 
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Since my return to England I have read with 
pride several reports of the academic and athletic 
prowess of what I may now call my own Uni- 
versity. 

We sailed for England by the s.s. Homeric on 
October 21, and before leaving I told the 
numerous Pressmen who questioned me that I 
was “ leaving the United States with the happy 
impression of a wonderful tour. I felt confident,”’ 
I said, “‘ that the visit of the Delegation had done 
much to further the Anglo-American understand- 
ing and friendship. The statues would be of 
educational value, as the statues of Washington 
are to England.” 

Perhaps I cannot do better than close this 
chapter by a quotation from an account of our 
tour published in an American monthly journal : 


** With the departure of the British Delegation 
for England the most remarkable international 
tour of all time was brought to a close. To the 
untiring efforts and unlimited enthusiasm of 
John A. Stewart and Andrew B. Humphrey, 
representing the American Sulgrave Institution, 
acting as hosts to the British delegates, credit 
is due for the unqualified success of every function, 
every ceremony that took place. 

‘‘ For the first time a visiting delegation was 
enabled to meet the American people of the great 
industrial centres of the United States on their 
own ground. This took place not only at the 
prearranged and formal gatherings in the cities 
visited, and at the unveiling ceremonies at 
Washington, Pittsburgh, and New York, but 
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also during the impromptu side-trips to the farms 
and homes of the inhabitants of the South, West, 
and North-west. The tour passed through the 
cotton belt of the South, the corn and wheat 
belts of the West, with a final swing into the 
mining districts of the North-west, returning 
again to New York along the Canadian border. 
The interchange of international courtesies at 
Niagara, the enthusiasm and great throngs that 
greeted the tourists at every stop, the high 
commendation and great publicity given to the 
Sulgrave Institution by the Press of the country, 
have all placed the nation’s stamp of approval 
upon the Institution’s efforts to bring about a 
more perfect understanding and bond of fraternity 
and co-operation between the peoples of the 
English-speaking world.” 


Vil 
A LAST WORD 


Wuy add to my narrative anything further ? 
We and others, year by year in increasing number, 
visit that wondrous New World, buoyant as our 
own dear England in Elizabeth’s ‘‘ spacious days”’ 
—the days of bold youthful enterprise and daring 
aspiration. We see with pride what has grown, 
from strength to strength, from ideals trans- 
planted in new lands then but dimly known. 
The words of our great poet-seer are oft recalled— 
*O brave new world, 
That has such people in’t!” 
And they are re-uttered in no spirit of adulation, 
but in the certain confidence that a great and 
_ noble destiny is assured for the whole brotherhood 
of the English-speaking world, if the New World 
will but recognise its potency for the benefit of 
mankind. How radiant would shine the stars 
in her bespangled banner, were America to take 
her due place as an effective protagonist of 
Peace, Welfare, and Civilisation, for this troubled 
world! She would then be true to the instinct 
that found expression, whatever the form, in 
the League for the abolition of war and all its 


horrors. 
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Our friends from the other side—comrades in 
arms, now comrades in peace—visit the old 
shrines and haunts of the Motherland; they 
understand what draws them hither. It is no 
mere curiosity or sight-seeing. Let us across 
the Atlantic join hands and hearts and minds, 
and endeavour, in no vainglory, to appreciate 
aright what was said of old, “‘ A city is saved by 
righteousness.”” So, too, are nations; and so 
too, in another sense, may a whole world be 
saved for righteousness ! 
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SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE LATE VISCOUNT 
BRYCE ON MAY 30, 1921, AT THE UNVEILING, 
BY THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR, OF A 
BUST OF GEORGE WASHINGTON IN ST. 
PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


Viscount Bryce said: I am charged with acknowledg- 
ing, on behalf of the British branch of the Sulgrave 
Institution and of the Anglo-American Society, the 
gift which has just been presented to the British people, 
and expressing, so far as I can, our gratitude to those 
who have sent us this fine gift, and our sense of its 
magnitude and solemn meaning. I cannot attempt to 
add anything to what has been so admirably and truly 
said by the American Ambassador with regard to the 
character of George Washington, but it may interest 
you to know that this bust represents most faithfully 
the features of George Washington, because it is taken 
from a life-mask, which was prepared by Houdon, the 
famous French sculptor, who executed that wonderful 
statue of Washington which stands in Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Perhaps it is not too fanciful to say that in Washing- 
ton’s character we find a bright exemplar of what we 
like to fancy are the characteristic virtues and excel- 
lences of the race to which we belong. There are some 
heroes that are the heroes of a nation; there are some, 
like Washington, who are the heroes of a race. He 
belongs not only to Americans but to ourselves, because 
he belongs to that race of which we are both brothers. 
I think you can see in that face the character which 
belonged to Washington as a man, and which we like 
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to believe belong to those heroes who, from the days of 
King Alfred downwards, the English and the British 
race have taken to be theirs—the character of steadfast- 
ness, self-control, and, above all, a sense of duty. This 
is the character for themselves the English have always 
desired and delighted to honour. And it is significant 
that two great Englishmen who exemplified those 
virtues repose in this cathedral. As to Washington, so 
to Nelson and Wellington, duty was the first law of 
life. Here this bust will stand for many generations, 
as long as this stately edifice can last and longer, and 
be revered and visited by generations of Englishmen and 
Americans. 

And now there is another duty with which I am 
charged. It is that of announcing to you that a gift 
somewhat similar to this is now to be made by an 
eminent citizen of London, a former Lord Mayor, a 
man of great generosity and public spirit, who has 
desired to testify our feelings towards America, and our 
gratitude for this gift by presenting to the people of the 
United States, to be placed in some position which may 
be thought most fitting there, the busts of two great 
Englishmen whose names are dear to America as to 
England—Lord Chatham and Edmund Burke. They 
are the gift of Colonel and Alderman Sir Charles Wake- 
field, who writes : 


‘DEAR Mr. PERRIS, 

‘“* As a former Lord Mayor of the City of London 
and as Treasurer of the Anglo-American Society, I shall 
feel it a privilege to be permitted to present to the 
American people busts of Chatham and Burke, to be 
placed wherever the American and British Boards of 
the Sulgrave Institution may deem to be most fitting. 

‘““T make this offer because it appears to me to be 
an appropriate means of expressing our feelings towards 
the people of the United States, and at the same time 
a perpetual reminder that, even in the darkest hours, 
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there were great Englishmen who understood and 
championed the moral grandeur of that love of liberty 
which then, as now, inspired the American people. 

** It is both a privilege and a duty to do whatever lies 
in one’s power to emphasise by some such simple acts 
as this the fundamental unity and firm and whole- 
hearted friendship which exists between the English- 
speaking peoples, and thus to commemorate the sacred 
bond of brotherhood which is an essential condition of 
world peace and prosperity. 

‘* Yours sincerely, 
““C. C. WAKEFIELD.” 


These (Lord Chatham and Edmund Burke), were 
great men and wise men. If the statesmanlike advice 
of Chatham and Burke had been taken there would 
have been no revolutionary war, and in due time the 
American Colonies would have passed naturally into 
complete self-government, just as Canada and Australia 
have done. All those painful memories which de- 
scended from the revolutionary war and the war of 
1812 would never have existed. Fortunately the time 
has come when all that was bitterest in those memories 
has long since passed away, and the faith in our 
common ideals, and the sense of all that unites us, in 
literature, and in the glories of former days, have laid a 
solid foundation, destined to remain for an enduring 
friendship between the two great American and English 
peoples. 


SPEECH OF SIR CHARLES WAKEFIELD AT 
LANDING-STAGE, LIVERPOOL, SEPTEM- 
BER 2, 1922, ACKNOWLEDGING RECEPTION 
BY LADY MAYORESS OF LIVERPOOL 


WE are very grateful to you, my Lady Mayoress, for 
wishing us God-speed on the eve of our departure for 
the United States. To at least one of our party, 
leaving Liverpool is like leaving home, and it is doubly 
comforting to receive the blessing of one’s native city. 

The mission which we of the Sulgrave Institution are 
undertaking, although quite properly it has no political 
significance whatever, is of distinct social significance. 
It has as its immediate object the presentation of a 
statue of Edmund Burke, a bust of William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, and two busts of the late Viscount Bryce, 
as gifts to the American people. As you know, the 
American people have already made magnificent gifts 
of statuary to us, and this interchange is evidence of 
an awakening interest in the common origins and the 
kindred characteristics of the two largest sections of 
that world whose mother-tongue is our native English. 
This surely is of great, even supreme, importance to us 
all in these days. 

The world—not Britain alone, not Europe alone—is 
suffering from the inevitable reaction after the climax 
of the Great War. This should not have surprised us, 
and need not unduly alarm us. For five years every 
ounce of energy, every appropriate unit of machinery, 
every resource of science was devoted to the one end— 
the end of Victory. Victory has been attained—and 


the world is still reeling from the shock of Victory. Like 
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the silence that succeeds the sudden ending of intensive 
gunfire, Peace has proved as trying to the overstrained 
nerves of the nations as War itself. 

That being the case, everything that can be done to 
bring home to the peoples of England and America the 
historic links between the two nations, their joint 
heritage of customs, laws, modes of thought and speech, 
political and religious ideals, and so on, becomes of 
moment. 

The work of the Anglo-American movement is only 
one phase of the task that, in my opinion, lies before 
statesmen and men of affairs here and elsewhere. Just 
as the war was won by a complete mobilisation of 
material resources, so the problems left behind or 
accentuated by the war can be faced and solved by the 
mobilisation of the spiritual forces that will come to 
our aid if we will but summon them. “ Peace hath 
her victories, no less renowned than War,” and like 
those of War, they are not attained without united 
effort. 

In our national life to-day, and in international 
relationships too, we have to see that our problems are 
approached in the spirit of friendship, confidence, and 
sympathy. We need to understand the other man’s 
case, if anything, better than our own! We have to 
exorcise the demon of suspicion and narrow prejudice, 
and in so doing to contest every train of thought that 
cannot be traced back to the acknowledged basis of 
our common humanity. In a more positive way, we 
have to create an informed public mind that will look 
at all questions from the point of view of unity rather 
than diversity. 

In America we shall be visiting very many large 
cities and we shall have an opportunity, perhaps, of 
stressing the great value of civic influence. The civic 
head of this splendid city knows how much his efforts 
to maintain and heighten the prestige of the City he 
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loves so well depend for their success on the enthusiasm 
of the individual citizen. 

The township has become the unit of modern life, 
and if the just pride of the privilege of citizenship is 
not awakened, how can that wider understanding that 
is essential to civilisation be aroused ? I believe this 
to be the key to many of our difficulties. But the sun 
of civilisation has not yet set, and I hope our tour 
will give us abundant evidence of the steady growth of 
that spirit of civic self-consciousness upon which is 
based the larger charity of the world-citizen of the 
future. 


SPEECH OF SIR CHARLES WAKEFIELD: PRE- 
SENTATION OF BUST OF WILLIAM PITT, 
EARL OF CHATHAM, AT PITTSBURGH, 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1922 


IT is my great privilege to offer on behalf of the Sulgrave 
Institution this bust of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
‘‘ Prime Minister of England and Champion of American 
Rights,’ to the City of Pittsburgh, as a token of friend- 
ship from the British to the American people. 

The little frontier station of Fort Pitt, as it was 
called in 1759 in honour of “the great Commoner,” 
has now become one of the greatest and richest industrial 
centres in the world. 

It is through the smoke-clouds of Pittsburgh that 
much of the light of learning and knowledge is being 
diffused throughout the world. It is here that that 
great captain of industry, Andrew Carnegie, laid the 
foundations of his great fortune. It was through 
Pittsburgh that he was enabled to establish in almost 
every city, town, and hamlet in England, free public 
libraries. Despite Pittsburgh’s industrial character, 
Englishmen know that it is also rich in culture and 
educational facilities, for you have here three or four 
of the finest educational institutions of the country. 

Amazingly changed as is this great city, its citizens 
will still, I think, feel pride in its godfathers. They will 
understand the motives which have prompted us to 
come overseas to make them this little gift. 

They will, I am sure, prize this fine bust of William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, as much as we in London value 
that magnificent statue of Abraham Lincoln which 
stands in the very shadow of our Houses of Parliament, 
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The triumph of the cause of Liberty in America was 
a trumpet-call to its lovers everywhere. In winning 
freedom for themselves, your ancestors helped to win 
it for us also. They were Englishmen and appealed to 
English principles of liberty and justice in their uprising. 
And this appeal has been allowed, and their victory 
acclaimed, by Englishmen throughout the world for 
many generations past. 

The mistakes of the English policy have proved as 
valuable for our own national development as they 
were for yours. From them we learned the principles 
on which an Empire could be built up and close relations 
maintained with distant colonies. The great Free 
Commonwealth of Canada and South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand, and the other free communities which 
fly the British flag to-day are the results of that lesson. 
And if America to-day flies another flag, we grudge it 
not! Indeed we point with friendly pride to the 
Washington Arms on Sulgrave Manor House, where 
the historic origin of that flag is to be found. 

While as I have said the old disputes are dead, the 
stand for justice and right made by Chatham, Burke, 
Fox, and other far-seeing English statesmen of those 
times gives a touch of nobility to a gloomy page of our 
history. It is proper that we should recall to-day the 
splendour of the attitude of Chatham, in championing 
so unreservedly the rights of the American Colonists, 
He had been the greatest figure in the world, and now 
he stood out, with few supporters, against the serried 
ranks of those whom he knew to be pursuing an infatu- 
ated and un-English policy. With rare courage, speaking 
before an unreformed British Parliament, packed with 
the King’s friends, he even dared to use words that 
might have brought upon him (of all people) the charge 
of lack of patriotism. 

Replying to his relative, Grenville, in Parliament, he 
said: ‘‘ The gentleman tells us America is obstinate ; 
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America is almost in open rebellion. I rejoice that 
America has resisted. Three millions of people so dead 
to all the feeling of liberty, as voluntarily to let them- 
selves be made slaves, would have been fit instruments 
to make slaves of all the rest.”” And, again, speaking 
of the use of foreign mercenaries to help to subdue the 
American colonists, Chatham cried: ‘‘If I were an 
American, as I am an Englishman, while a foreign 
troop was landed in my country, I never would lay 
down my arms—never, never, never.” 

These words required some courage for an ex-Prime 
Minister to utter in the British Parliament; and for 
them Chatham should be gratefully remembered by 
us all, Nor should Americans forget that Chatham 
even went the length of withdrawing his eldest son 
from his commission in the English army, rather than 
suffer him to fight against the Colonists. Indeed, he 
looked upon the whole struggle as in the nature of civil 
war. 

From the records that have come down to us we can 
understand the power of his passionate eloquence, 
inspired as it was by strong conviction and aided by an 
unusually keen sense of dramatic effect. One famous 
contemporary, Benjamin Franklin, expressed himself as 
having ‘‘ seen in the course of his life sometimes elo- 
quence without wisdom, and often wisdom without 
eloquence ; in the present instance he sees both united, 
and both in the highest degree possible.” 

In his own day Chatham aroused by these utterances 
a generous sympathy among the American people. 
The Commons House of South Carolina unanimously 
voted a colossal statue of him in Charleston “ in grateful 
memory of his services to America, and for defending 
the freedom of Americans, the true sons of England, 
by promoting the repeal of the Stamp Act in 1766.” 
It is one of the ironies of history that an arm was broken 
off this statue by a British cannon-shot in 1780 ! 
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As a former Lord Mayor of London you will, I trust, 
pardon me if I point out that the City of London took 
the same view as Chatham of the King’s policy towards 
the American colonies. 

In July 1775 Lord Mayor Wilkes (the famous John 
Wilkes), the Aldermen, the Sheriffs and Commons of 
the City of London waited on his Majesty and presented 
an address and petition expressing their abhorrence of 
‘‘those measures whose destructive principles have 
driven our American brethren to acts of desperation,” 
and pleading for a policy “compatible with a free 
Government ”’ and likely to produce a peaceful issue. 
But it was in vain. The King plainly told them in 
reply that he intended to pursue his policy of force. 

Trevelyan, in his American Revolution, points out 
that “all the four members for London voted steadily 
against the war from first to last. The Corporation 
carried Remonstrances to the foot of the throne with 
so much persistency that George III would almost as 
willingly have seen at St. James’s the blue and yellow 
uniforms of Washington’s army, as the red gowns and 
furred caps and heavy gold chains of the City officers.” 

In honouring the great figure of Chatham to-day our 
thoughts are, in a small measure, and by way of gratitude 
and admiration for him, in the past; but in a greater 
measure they are turned to the present and the future. 

The dead past has been buried; and only its great 
souls, and its generous and far-seeing natures, like 
Chatham’s and Burke’s, live on in our hearts. There 
are great common memories, great natural affinities, 
which bind us together, and it is these which it is 
useful to remember, and to foster—as the Sulgrave 
Institution is labouring to foster them. 

The world calls out for leadership, out of the Slough 
of Despond towards the Delectable Mountains of Peace, 
international brotherhood, and renewed prosperity. 
Who is to give it this lead? Surely the peoples of the 
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great American and British Commonwealths. They 
have long practised the use of free institutions. Together, 
they can assume the moral leadership of a troubled 
world, and, by their hatred of war and their unrivalled 
knowledge of the arts and institutions of democratic 
peace, reaffirm the way of progress and stability. 

Our mission to America, and to-day to your splendid 
city of Pittsburgh, is to bring a message of comradeship 
and fraternity, an assurance of goodwill and of our 
desire for every kind of co-operation between our two 
great nations. 

We English admire the wonderful progress of your 
American civilisation, The processes of evolution apply 
to nations as to the individual, and we realise that 
more and more your vitality and moral strength will 
influence world-progress. We rejoice in that tendency 
and welcome your ever-increasing influence, because 
we believe that it will be exerted upon the side of 
international harmony and justice. 

Our ceremony to-day reminds us that we have great 
memories in common. We have, too, more recent 
memories of our common sacrifices to secure the victory 
of democracy in arms against the oppressor. 

When we look, therefore, at this statue, let us remem- 
ber how easy is our journey along the road which Pitt 
so well pointed out, and resolve that we will do all in 
our power to maintain the priceless boon of Anglo- 
American comradeship. 


SPEECH OF SIR CHARLES WAKEFIELD AT 
THE CHICAGO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1922 


Five YeEars’ TRUCE IN INDUSTRY 


Ir was my privilege, when Lord Mayor of London in 
1915-16, to suggest to a Mansion House conference of 
employers and employed a five years’ truce. At that 
critical time I visited the chief provincial centres, and 
emphasised there also the great importance of unity. 
With what stern courage and determination the people 
of our country faced the manifold difficulties of those 
long years of the war, and met so successfully the in- 
sistent cry for the munitions of victory, is now a matter 
of history. As I had always believed, the soul of the 
nation responded in an almost miraculous way to the 
test. There was during those trying times a virtually 
complete ‘‘ truce’”’—with one consent, all classes and 
all sections of the people put the needs of the country 
first and personal things last. 

The war ended suddenly, and the unexpected nature 
of its end was, I think, partly the cause of the un- 
doubted weakening of the national moral that followed 
the armistice. Two years later, when the needs of 
the world were as great as ever they were during the 
war, I suggested that it was the duty of our Government 
to call a grand council of employers and employed—a 
sort of economic and industrial parliament, of which 
there are already in existence (but not functioning) 
several models—to which it should reveal all that is 
known of the world-situation as regards food and other 
essential products. I suggested it should sit con- 
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tinuously until, with the help of the Press, it had fixed 
upon the national consciousness the absolute necessity 
for immediate peace—internal and international—and 
for maximum production of all necessities. I suggested 
it should then proceed to discuss ways and means of 
inducing industrial stability for at least the next five 
years, during which time every nerve should be strained 
to replace at least some of the wastage of the war. 
It seemed to me that our mistake had been, up to then, 
to suppose that the ordinary standards and tests of 
pre-war economics could be applied to our present-day 
problems. Mr. Brownlie, one of our leading Labour 
leaders, strongly supported my suggestion with regard 
to this industrial truce, but suggested a period of ten 
years. 

It seemed to me the broad lines for the conference to 
cover might be :— 

1. An attempt to standardise wages schemes on the 
basis of a cost-of-living movable scale for the period 
of the truce. 

2. Methods of increasing output and establishing 
production under undisturbed conditions. 

8. A limitation of working hours, with the double 
purpose of avoiding over-fatigue to the workers and of 
absorbing the maximum number of those at present 
unemployed. 

4, In co-operation with our Government, manufac- 
turers and workers to evolve schemes for using products 
in re-establishing the impoverished peoples and indus- 
tries of Europe. 

It seemed to me that the last part of the task might 
fittingly be allotted to some sort of an Association of 
Nations, under whatever name we like to call it; and 
I hope that if such a scheme should be adopted, the 
United States will see some way of co-operating. 

There is a very strong case even in these times for 
the creation of such an organisation representing em- 
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ployers and employed on equal terms, to which trade 
disputes should in certain circumstances be referred 
for consideration and advice. Such a body should not 
infringe upon the rights of either side to organise and 
confer when, where, and how they please. It would 
adjudicate with a full knowledge of all the facts and 
with absolute fairness, and its findings would express, 
as nearly as any man-made organisation could, the 
love of justice and the desire for general happiness 
which is shared by most of us—you in America equally 
with us in Great Britain. 

Although it would have no legal power to enforce 
its decisions, it would interpret the supremacy of the 
general interest over any sectional interest. It is 
difficult to see why this idea was not more fully worked 
out before the war, but I think I am right in saying 
that it was never given a full or a fair trial. 

Given goodwill, I have faith that, with a full know- 
ledge of what it is in our power to do to restore some- 
thing like pre-war stability, such a conference would 
be willing to settle down to discuss, in appropriate 
sections, the details of a definite truce to disputes for a 
definite period. 

That is, gentlemen, briefly, the outline of my scheme 
which I suggested both in 1915-16 and also in 1920. 
The scheme was framed entirely to suit British con- 
ditions, and I do not say that it is applicable to America, 
as I do not presume to fully understand your economic 
conditions. But perhaps you may find in my scheme 
some suggestions which may be worthy of your con- 
sideration, 


PRESENTATION OF BUST OF LATE VISCOUNT 
BRYCE, TRINITY CHURCH, NEW YORK, 
OCTOBER 10, 1922 


SPEECH OF SiR CHARLES WAKEFIELD 


WE give thanks to-day for a great man, who before 
he was taken from us was privileged to render unique 
service to his fellow-men. James, Viscount Bryce, 
formerly British Ambassador to Washington, was a 
historian in whose work noble ideals and warm human 
sympathies illumined scholarship of the highest order. 
There can have been few men of his generation who 
achieved such varied distinction. He took an active 
part in the political life of his own country and was a 
member of more than one British Government. He 
received, and one is glad to remember it, the highest 
honours it is in our power to bestow. He was one of 
his Majesty’s Privy Council, wore the Grand Cross of 
the Victorian Order, and was very justly added to the 
limited membership of our Order of Merit. 

His writings are evidence of the universality of his 
genius, of his knowledge and experience of the life and 
aspirations of the peoples of many lands, no less than 
of his academical learning, We are all travellers in 
these days, but rare indeed is the traveller whose gifts 
of keen observation and sympathetic intuition yield so 
generous a harvest. James Bryce seems to have 
possessed in the highest degree the faculty of winning 
the confidence and goodwill of the men and women he 
met, at home and abroad. He repaid that confidence 
by championing the cause of oppressed nationalities, 
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and by quickening the friendly interest of the various 
units of civilisation in the welfare of the human family. 

We do well to honour the memory of such a man, 
Speaking in this splendid city of New York, it is right 
that I should dwell for a moment upon his love for the 
American nation and his endeavours to serve it. If he 
had written nothing else at all, I think his monumental 
study of American life, thought, and institutions would 
entitle him to our gratitude and respect. He certainly 
performed a timely service to the English people, and 
his work was at once recognised in both countries, and 
by English-speaking people all over the world, as one 
that marked an epoch. It was Bryce who recognised 
more than a generation ago “ the splendour of the part 
reserved for the United States in the development of 
civilisation.”?> His work has stood the test of time, 
and much of the credit is his, for the immense progress 
that has been made, since it was first given to the world, 
in friendship and understanding between the two 
nations, 

That his labours were actuated by much more than 
intellectual energy and interest we all know. His deep 
affection for America, and his sincere desire to interpret 
the basis of that affection to his own people, shine 
throughout the book. In one of the most moving 
passages of his preface he said, ‘“‘ A hundred times in 
this book have I been disheartened by the facts I was — 
stating; a hundred times has the recollection of the 
abounding spirit and vitality of the nation chased away 
these tremors.’ That was characteristic of Lord 
Bryce, who was above all things a realist with the 
vision of a man of faith. 

Faithful to the fact, yet alive to the spiritual truth 
underlying the fact, he was the ideal interpreter of the 
nature and growth of this great democracy. 

In his public life in this country, as well as in his 
writings, he showed the same characteristic honesty of 
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purpose. Acknowledging the validity and sanctity of 
national individuality and national pride, responding 
as an Englishman to the call of home and motherland, 
he had also the international mind. He worked with 
perfect sympathy and understanding with your own 
great statesmen in the great task of welding together 
and strengthening the ties of friendship and goodwill 
between the two great English-speaking fraternities. 

The Sulgrave Institution, of which Lord Bryce was 
from the beginning an honoured and active member, 
was created to foster this great cause. It is our hope 
that the present visit of some of those who are working 
in England towards the realisation of the fullest measure 
of affection and understanding between the two nations 
will be fruitful of great good. We feel that we can do 
no less than our utmost to further an ideal whose 
attainment means so much to the peace and happiness 
of the world. It is given to no man to know what lies 
in the womb of the future, but if we are able in our 
day to help in carrying on his life-work, we shall surely 
found the most enduring tribute to his memory. 

In token of our admiration for his life and character 
and our heartfelt gratitude for his services to the cause 
of Anglo-American friendship, I feel it a privilege to be 
permitted to present this bust of Lord Bryce to the 
American people. 


Sprecu oF THE Hon. Exruu Root, Trinity CHuRcH, 
New Yorx, OcToper 10, 1922 


“‘Lord Bryce’s name is a household word in this 
country. Not that he flattered us, not that he told us 
how great we were, but that he told us the truth in his 
American Commonwealth,” said Mr. Root. ‘‘ We 
learned more from him than from any other single 
man about our mistakes which we should amend and 
our shortcomings which we should overcome. The 
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mission of Lord Bryce was to tell the truth to the 
whole world on problems of self-government. He held 
together the past and the future in iron bands of char- 
acter and love. 

‘‘ We have come to this place of worship to uphold 
an institution that received its charter before the 
Revolution. We have come here to acknowledge the 
gracious act of international courtesy and to bear 
witness to what the people of America owe to Great 
Britain. Those of us who were so fortunate as to be 
personal friends of Lord Bryce are here to pay a debt 
of affection to that kindly and lovely soul. 

‘“‘ For sixty years after his initial work he studied 
the behaviour of man in his efforts at settlement of 
government,’”? continued Mr. Root. ‘‘ The result of 
this was his great work on the present and future of 
self-government, Modern Democracy. He did not 
collect in his works what others have said. All over 
the world he knew what was really attempted and 
really being done wherever men were trying to solve 
the problems of self-government. He brought to his 
task penetration, capacity for unwearying industry, 
intense insight, and vast inspiration.” 

In referring to Lord Bryce’s greatest work, The 
American Commonwealih, Mr. Root said that his experi- 
ence as a statesman and profound student of the 
human mind had taken him out of the class of the 
speculative. He knew the real obstacles in the way 
of creating perfect government. His nature was one 
which inevitably saw the good side of man. He expected 
improvement without ignoring difficulties and weak- 
nesses. He was in sympathy with every man who was 
striving toward self-control. 

‘* Bryce,” he went on, ‘‘ was not only a great scientific 
investigator, he was a great public teacher. We can 
never realise how important it was for his country 
and ours that he was Ambassador in the years pre- 
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ceding the Great War. In the conduct of international 
affairs no one can always have his own way. It is a 
process of give and take. James Bryce understood the 
people of the United States as well as of Great Britain. 
He stood, as a Scotchman should stand, steady for the 
interests of his own country, but he had no narrow 
conceptions of what these interests were. He stood 
for that broad conception of national interest which 
makes for the goodwill and universal security. In 
every question he settled he strengthened the link 
between both countries.” 

Mr. Root made specific reference to Viscount Bryce’s 
dealings with Canada, describing the way in which he 
bridged a difficult situation. At the time of his arrival 
in Washington as Ambassador, Canada was in a state 
of dissatisfaction and discontent. He took it upon 
himself to pack his bag for Ottawa whenever occasion 
arose and to act as a mediary between Canada and the 
United States, with the result that when he departed 
the mass of irritation that had existed for years between 
the bordering countries was gone, Mr. Root declared. 
Continuing, he said: 

‘It is very appropriate that this noble British man 
should be commemorated by a bust in this temple of 
religion. He preached the doctrine of kindly con- 
sideration ; he illustrated it. He preached the doctrine 
of true democracy, looking at men without the trappings 
of power and wealth, looking on history not as a record 
of war, glory, and fame, but as a record of the life of 
men. His sympathy was with the humblest and poorest 
in their struggles.” (English-speaking World, October 
1922.) 


SPEECHES DELIVERED AT BANQUET GIVEN 
BY THE SULGRAVE INSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN HONOUR OF BRITISH 
DELEGATION — 


His Honour Jupcre Auton B. Parker (Chairman): 
Mr. Ambassador, Honoured Guests, Ladies and Gentle- 
men,—When Sir Charles Wakefield and his friends 
came with him over to this country, and we all met 
him at that wonderful dinner which Major and Mrs. 
Seaman gave to them and to us, we fell in love with 
him, and I am advised that all through the country 
where they have gone they captured the hearts of 
the people, particularly of the South and the West 
which they have visited. And we are so grateful for 
that. For years now those who are at present in Sulgrave 
Institutions have been hard at work for the purpose 
of bringing about closer and still closer relations between 
the two great English-speaking countries, Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Some of you have taken journeys across to the other 
side for the purpose of contributing to that end; and 
it is, therefore, so welcome to us that these distinguished 
guests should come here to meet our people and demon- 
strate to them that the anxiety for closer and still 
closer relations between these two great peoples is 
not all on one side. Of course it is not the first time 
that distinguished Englishmen have visited us with 
that end in view; that happened a number of years 
before Sulgrave was born. But from that time on the 
work has been more systematically carried on than 
ever before. And it cannot be carried on too thoroughly 
and too earnestly. (Applause.) 
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You know it is nearly a century ago—only lacking a 
few months of a century—when the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, the man who had con- 
tributed more than any other one man towards bringing 
about the Revolution which gave to us our liberty, 
the man who with more than half a hundred others 
affixed signatures to the Declaration of Independence 
when they knew that if the Revolution failed death 
would be their portion, for treason—and yet in the 
year 1823, when he was living at Monticello, after he 
had been Governor of Virginia, member of Congress, 
Minister to France, Secretary of State, Vice-President 
of the United States, and President for two terms, he 
wrote to President Monroe, when the subject for dis- 
cussion was the Monroe Doctrine, ‘“‘ that this people 
should most sedulously cultivate closer relations with 
Great Britain.” 

He went so far in that letter to Monroe as to say to 
him that, in his judgment, too, it would be fortunate 
if these two great English-speaking peoples could once 
again fight side by side, for—and this was the reason 
he gave—for standing together, these two countries 
need not be afraid of the whole world. 

Now, at one of our meetings not so long ago the 
suggestion was made: “‘ But all that is so self-evident ; 
we can all see perfectly well that these two English- 
speaking peoples should stand together shoulder to 
shoulder; and we can all see that there are many 
reasons for it; that our ideals must of necessity be 
very much alike; because we read the same literature ; 
we have the same system of common law; we have 
incorporated into our several constitutions those great 
principles of liberty which cost a struggle of nearly 
five hundred years to win in England: those principles 
are incorporated in every constitution of every State 
in the United States.’’ And, so they reasoned, of neces- 
sity our ideals must be very much alike, But why 
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should we not just let it pass along? Why do they 
not see it over there, and why do we not all see it here ? 

Why, my friends, there are reasons why people should 
pay a little bit of attention to someone else that they 
like. You cannot expect as individuals to have people 
like you if you do not like them back. You cannot 
expect that the people over in England will be thinking 
very much about us if there are not any indications 
that we think something about them, and vice-versa ; 
and so it is that if we wish to bring about those relations 
between those two countries which we do wish to 
bring about—so that we shall have sympathy for them 
in their struggles, and they have sympathy for us—we 
must cultivate one another. 

Now, just about March, after the late war was over, 
I, with one or two gentlemen, some of whom I see 
present here to-night, was present at the University 
Club when Lord Reading delivered a little talk there. 
He came over for the purpose of saying good-bye, and 
taking over the things that he wished to take back 
with him. He made a very remarkable address, but 
I want to give you just a synopsis of one little bit of 
it. Hesaid: ‘“ I was over here—let me see: oh, yes— 
about March, a year ago, and delivering an address in 
the City. I went over to the Hotel Biltmore to spend 
the night, and there I learned that my secretary had 
been trying to reach me,:and that he left word it was 
very important that he should speak with me at once, 
and so I called him up, and he told me that he had just 
received a very important message from Lloyd George, 
which required me to be in Washington in the morning 
to see the President, and I boarded the midnight train.” 
Then he said: ‘‘ At that time, you know, for some weeks 
the German and Austrian armies had been striking the 
English army at one point, and making a dent. Their 
armies were stronger as a whole than ours, and you 
could tell just where the blow was to come next, A 
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few days, there would be another bend perhaps some 
little way away; a few days more, then another one 
striking the French, first one point and then another, 
until they were back within thirty miles of Paris, and 
Paris was frightened, thinking about moving. Well,” 
he said, “I called on the President, the next morning, 
and spent an hour and a half with him, and when I 
had finished I went away with a quicker step and a 
lighter heart than I had for many days, and I cabled 
to Lloyd George, ‘The troops that are sent over 
from now will go at once into the battle-line, although 
they have not had that full measure of training 
necessary to meet well-disciplined forces; and the 
troops that are in the cantonments will be sent over 
at once, and they too will go into the battle-line as 
soon as they get over.’ ”’ 

Then he took us to one of the first of the battles, 
Chateau Thierry, where, he said, there were Prussian 
_ troops who expected they would not have much difficulty 
in handling these inexperienced men, but they found 
that the only men they could stop were the men they 
killed. Then he took us to St. Mihiel, and the Argonne 
—most attractively did Lord Reading present the efforts 
of these inexperienced soldiers of ours—and then he 
finished with this statement: ‘‘ Of course it would not 
be fair, quite fair, to say that you won the war, for 
that leaves out of account the millions of men who 
had died preventing Germany from winning the war 
before you got in; but it would be fair and just to say 
that we would not have won the war if you had not 
come over.” 

In the course of the letter of Jefferson, you noted 
perhaps that he wanted them to stand together, because 
together they need not fear the whole world. Now, 
here was the promise of the President, that the troops 
should go over, provided there could be furnished the 
necessary bottoms and convoys at once, and they would 
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be ready at once. And they were furnished. But 
how were they furnished ? They were furnished by 
Great Britain furnishing 60 per cent. of the ships and 
one-half of the convoy, and United States with the 
assistance of France furnishing 40 per cent. of the 
ships and 50 per cent. of the convoy. And there these 
nations were standing together. That is the vision 
that the early President had in his mind. There these 
nations were standing together, and they moved across 
that ocean without the loss of a single life, 2,086,000 men. 
But they did it because they stood together. What 
could they have done if they had not stood together ? 


Str AUCKLAND GEppDES: Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—It is not quite easy for me this evening 
to address you; not because there is any shortage in 
subjects for me to speak about, but for the precisely 
opposite reason, that there are so many things I would 
wish to say, and there is so short a time to say it in, 
because we are to have this evening a banquet of oratory. 
There are to follow me, I don’t know how many 
speakers, but the list looks long; and so I must be 
brief and select, touching lightly and passing rapidly 
on. 

And first, it is a custom, and a good custom, that 
when an Ambassador of any country addresses in 
public the citizens of the country to whose Government 
he is accredited, that he should refer to the relations 
which exist between his Government and theirs. That 
is easy; it requires almost no words. The relations 
which exist between the Governments of our countries 
at the present time—official relations, I mean—are most 
excellent. I believe they are better this year, through- 
out the whole of it, than they have ever been in the past. 
But the relations existing between countries consist of 
something much more than the relations existing between 
the Governments of those countries, The real relations 
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between the countries, and especially between demo- 
cratic countries, are lodged, kept, and guarded in the 
hearts of the peoples. 

It is how the peoples of the one country feel toward 
the peoples of the other that really matters; and I 
am sure that all of us who long to see the whole English- 
speaking world moving together to secure the peace 
of the whole world, I am sure that all of us are glad 
to realise that at the present time there is not only a 
goodwill, but a bettering feeling in the hearts of the 
people of America and of the British nation for one 
another. And such visits as that which to-night we 
celebrate are of untold value in making the people of 
the one country know what the people of the other 
country are like. 

We all know that in England, in Great Britain as a 
whole and in those Dominions which with Britain build 
up the British Empire, with the exception of Canada, 
which is so near—we all know that among the people 
of the British lands there is a great deal of ignorance 
about the United States, and it is equally true to say 
that among the untravelled people in the United States 
there is a great deal of ignorance about the people of 
the British Isles and of the British Dominions, again 
other than Canada, because, after all, Canada is so 
close, that there is much knowledge of you and in the 
United States there is a much greater knowledge of 
the Canadian people than there is of the people of 
any other dominion ; and so we are celebrating to-night 
an event really of education. A party of unofficial 
Britons but representative of the best elements in 
British life, has moved about among your people, 
meeting them, getting to know them, and getting to 
know something of what the words “‘ the United States ”’ 
mean. Many a Briton has got a sort of impression that 
the United States consists of an eastern seaboard, the 
Pacific Coast, and a railway journey between them ; 
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that is about all he has grasped. And we all know, 
all of us who know the United States at all, that there 
are some strange impressions about what the British 
people are like—held almost as articles of faith by the 
untravelled people who have not had much opportunity 
of meeting Britons. 

There are large parts of this country where it is 
almost a crime for an Englishman to see a joke. It is 
commonly known that no Englishman has a sense of 
humour; and I have had remarks made to me because 
of my audacity in wearing a pair of eye-glasses instead 
of a single eye-glass. These are the sort of conceptions 
that really do exist and continue unless something is 
done to dispel them, and there are just as queer ideas 
afloat in Britain held firmly in regard to Americans 
as there are in large parts of America about Britain. 

Another thing, it has been my good fortune, it has 
been my privilege, to travel about these United States 
a great deal. I have seen nearly every State in the 
Union. I have been in a very large number of cities 
either since I came here officially or before, and I have 
found since I came here officially that there was a 
certain amount of what I had to say to the people, and 
say in all sincerity—a certain amount that was auto- 
matically subtracted because I was an Ambassador, it 
being again well known that the real Ambassador is a 
sort of spider, spinning a web to deceive, or else equipped 
with wool to pull over the eyes of his audience. 

And so I welcome such a trip, such a journey as that 
which these countrymen of mine and countrywomen of 
mine have just concluded—because they are unofficial ; 
they can go without suspicion attaching to them, and 
see and be seen, and speak and hear; and as they 
speak and hear, they both learn and teach. 

I have elaborated this point somewhat, because I 
have heard uninformed criticism of such an excursion 
saying, What is the use of it ? The use of it is enormous. 
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It is extraordinarily useful to both nations that people 
of the other should come, and move about among them, 
and see them as they are, and get to know them as they 
are, and show themselves as they move about as they 
are. 

But I want not to lose this occasion to express officially 
the thanks which we owe and the gratitude which we 
feel for the wonderful reception which has been extended 
to these our fellow-countrymen and _ fellow-country- 
women as they move about among them. 

They who have directly experienced it will speak of 
it for themselves, but I have watched their tour as it 
has progressed. I have heard what has taken place 
in first one city and then another, and I have been 
astounded, gratified beyond measure, by the reception 
which has been extended to them—the _ kindness, 
hospitality, the cordiality, and the true friendliness 
throughout. 

It is a great record that this delegation, this body of 
foreigners, should travel around this country, over 
five thousand miles, I believe, visiting many cities, 
seeing the great interior Valley of the country, the 
Old Valley of the Mississippi, and that there should 
have been no unpleasant incident throughout the whole 
course of their tour. We all know that that is very 
different from what a few years ago might well have 
been the case. And I believe it is evidence that these 
visits which have been made from this side to the other, 
and from the other side of the Atlantic to this side, 
and visits which have been. made by distinguished 
citizens of the United States to Canada and by distin- 
guished Canadians to the United States—aye, and 
visits which have been made here by fellow-country- 
men of mine from Australia and New Zealand—these 
visits are having a real and profound effect in making 
familiar the characteristics of the other peoples that 
speak the English tongue. 
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And that is great work. It is work that is well worth 
doing. There is no question, there can be no question, 
that we are all, all of us who long to see better relations 
throughout the whole world and more especially through- 
out the English-speaking world, that all of us are under 
a deep debt of gratitude to those who thought out, to 
those who planned, and to those who carried out this 
great and successful visit, and I wish to thank them—that 
is, you, the Sulgrave Institution—for having accepted 
the responsibility, and for having so splendidly carried 
out the scheme which you formulated. And so I end, 
having said that which is most important, that we 
realise how much we owe to you for having organised 
this visit, how much we owe of gratitude to the people 
in the various cities which were visited for the reception 
which they extended to our people, and how much good 
will come from such visits as this. 

I thank you officially, I thank you personally, for 
the work which you have done to help on that cause 
to which my life is devoted—the furthering of good 
relations, co-operation, and true friendships between 
the peoples of the English-speaking world. (All rise 
and applause.) 

JupcE Auton B. Parker: I am about to call up 
Sir Charles Wakefield, one time Lord Mayor of London, 
and a Prince of Good Fellows, as we discovered when he 
was here in the first place. Hence I am introducing 
him in this informal fashion. But I wish to read a 
few sentences to him about ourselves from General 
Ludendorff, delivered only a few days ago, last week. 
The question put to him was this: ‘‘ But are you at 
the head of the movement to bring the ex-Kaiser back ; 
at least tell me why you think the Hohenzollerns bene- 
ficial to Germany ?”’ And he responded: ‘‘I refuse 
to make any declaration to you on the subject. The 
matter concerns Germany alone. I am living here 
in retirement in Bavaria, and I repeat—I fail to see 
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what right America has to interest itself in the future 
of Germany. Let the Americans study themselves for 
a change. The Americans, one record you established. 
You entered the war from the worst motive in the 
history of the world. You entered it for gold. We 
Germans, we fight for the supremacy of our race; you 
fought for gold—tell them that if you like.” 

I have now the pleasure of introducing Sir Charles 
Wakefield. 


Str CHarLeES WAKEFIELD: Judge Parker, your 
Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,—That reference 
that you have just made reminds me that during the 
war I was Lord Mayor of the city of London, for the | 
year 1915-16, and a colleague of that gentleman that 
you have referred to, named Hindenburg, said that 
he was coming to London to demand the keys of the 
city; so I said, the Lord Mayor of the city will be 
waiting for him, but I did not think that he would get 
the keys of the city of London, and he never got them. 

I am glad to be here. It is delightful to renew old 
acquaintances. It is worth travelling some thousands 
of miles to see my friend Mr. Davis, and Mrs. Davis. 
Mr. Davis, in my opinion, was one of the greatest 
Ambassadors that America ever sent to England. I 
cannot conceive of anybody being better; and then 
he was so delightfully helped by Mrs. Davis. I am glad 
to see my friend Mr. Bedford here too. 

It has been a great privilege for me, through the 
Sulgrave Institution, to be the pioneer of this method 
of showing love and affection for our American kinsmen 
by presenting statues and busts of great men, common 
to both countries. The memories of these men—Pitt 
the elder, Burke, and our beloved Viscount Bryce— 
are indissolubly linked with the history of your great 
nation and are reminders of the great fact that Britain 
and America have been and are bound together by 
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unbreakable ties. True as this has been in the past, 
it is my firm belief that, as time goes on, we shall 
find that more than ever the destinies of the two great 
English-speaking nations will be woven together as we 
impress the marks of our Anglo-Saxon civilisation on 
the earth. 

After travelling some thousands of miles through 
many States and cities of the Union during the past 
four weeks, we come back to-night to the point from 
which we started—the city of New York. We have 
seen so much during these four weeks, met so many 
interesting people, made and heard so many speeches, 
and been entertained with so persistent and valuable 
a hospitality, that you cannot be surprised if our 
impressions are, as yet, a little crowded and confused. 
Nevertheless, I am going to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity you have given me to-night to tell you a little 
about our travels, the purpose of our mission, and how 
far we think it has been accomplished. We have 
travelled some 5,000 miles and through 20 States in 
American territory ; some 200 miles in Canada. Our 
stopping-places have been Pittsburgh, Louisville, Lexing- 
ton, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Topeka, Kansas City, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Sioux Falls, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, Niagara, Toronto, 
and again here in New York. We end our pilgrimage 
at Washington, your beautiful capital city. This is 
the third tour of a British Delegation under the auspices 
of the Sulgrave Institution, and it is the longest. We 
felt we wanted to depart from the regular tourist track 
and learn something of your wonderful developments 
in the Upper South, the Middle West, and the North- 
west. 

There were some who were a little doubtful about 
the quality of the reception we should meet with in 
these last-named portions of our journey, but I am 
glad to be able to assure them that their fears were 
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entirely unfounded. Nowhere was our welcome more 
spontaneous and hearty, nowhere did we meet with 
more personal kindness and with a better understanding, 
and more of enthusiastic appreciation of the purpose 
of our mission and the aims of our Sulgrave movement 
than in these great cities of the Middle West, which 
have sprung up in all their strength and vigour in 
territory which, only two or three generations ago, 
was trodden only by the feet of the Indian, the buffalo, 
and the pioneer. We shall take back with us a vivid 
impression of the marvellous American achievement of 
civilisation in this area, accomplished in so short a 
time—but above all of the real sympathy and brother- 
hood of aspirations and ideals which these fine people 
share with us of the Sulgrave movement. 

The whole journey, in fact, has been an education 
and inspiration to us, and has greatly strengthened and 
deepened our feeling of friendship and affection towards 
the people of this country. We have visited a number 
of your famous Civil War battlefields, and have been 
reminded afresh of how you achieved, at the cost of 
so much agony and suffering, not only the overthrow 
of slavery, but the union of your forty-eight States 
into a single friendly and co-operative commonwealth. 
Has not this great memory of the past a lesson for us 
to-day ? We, too, have recently passed through the 
fires and agonies of a great war. Will its sacrifice bring 
peace and a more brotherly union for the aims and 
purposes of peace to the forty or more nations of the 
world? We pray for this consummation. But the 
result will only come to the extent that we continue to 
hold each other’s hands in brotherly co-operation, and 
make the common gain, the common salvation of inter- 
national society, our common purpose. May our eyes, 
too, see ‘‘ the glory of the coming of the Lord,” and in 
this our day may ‘“ His truth go marching on”’ in the 
common counsels of the nations ! 
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I would like, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, 
to pay a hearty tribute of gratitude and appreciation 
to the Chambers of Commerce, to the State Governors, 
Mayors, and other civic officials, as well as to the Presi- 
dents of some of your splendid colleges and the Heads 
of your high schools, who have received us everywhere 
so kindly, and line themselves up with us in our purpose 
of fostering a closer understanding and friendship 
between our two great peoples. 

We were much struck with the contents of a pamphlet 
issued by the Chicago Association of Commerce dealing 
with the larger international problems which are before 
the world to-day, and which have got to be studied and 
solved if the fruits of the War are to be safely garnered, 
its lessons learned, and its awful losses and sacrifices 
atoned for by corresponding gains in the direction of 
world-organisation for peace. The outlook of these 
Chicago business men was not small and self-regarding. 
They recognise that the United States of America is 
fundamentally dependent on European prosperity. 
Some people urge that your foreign trade is only 10 per 
cent. of your total trade; why, then, they argue, 
grieve over that loss? Yes; but is it not a fact that 
50 per cent. of your cotton is normally exported and 
about 30 per cent. of your wheat crop—that is, in normal 
times ? But we in Europe now live in abnormal times, 
and is it not true that the shadow of Europe is clouding 
the sky of your farmers and your cotton growers ? 
The price of wheat fell nearly 50 per cent. in 1921 
owing to the sluggish demand from Europe. Your 
farmers and cotton growers can only buy domestic 
products when they get a good market. The moral is, 
I think, obvious. Take another side—imports: if we 
outside of America cannot produce and sell to you 
the commodities you require—manganese, silk, wool, 
nickel, ete.—then your industries will be impaired. 
For we all know that commerce between nations means 
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really the exchange of goods, and no nation could stand 
alone in the matter. 

The conference at Washington for the reduction of 
naval armaments was a great step in the right direction, 
but we need to go further. The Chicago Association 
of Commerce recognise, and I agree with them, that the 
economic stability of Government in Europe requires 
the co-operation of the United States and Great Britain, 
and if we can use our combined influence, in some 
way or other, for the restoration of international com- 
merce, we shall have made the economic recovery of 
Europe possible, and with that recovery will come 
improved trade conditions, of course, in America. 

But it seems to me that the greatest need of the 
world to-day is vision among statesmen and the public 
generally of world-unity and peace—for ‘“ without 
vision the nations will perish.” Secondly, we need the 
determination of both statesmen and peoples to create 
that kind of machinery and foster that kind of enthusi- 
asm which will bring such a vision to actual accomplish- 
ment. The lessons of the War must not be forgotten. 
The nations can no longer afford to pursue selfish or 
self-regarding policies. The motto of statesmanship 
must be ‘“‘ Each for all, and all for each.” If we desire 
the end, we must use the means. We desire inter- 
national understanding and peace. Then we must 
have an end of divided counsels and isolated policies. 
We must get together and keep together. If this 
mission of the Sulgrave Institution through your great 
country shall have contributed anything to further 
and assist this constructive international gospel ; if it 
shall have done anything to strengthen the ties of 
brotherhood and understanding between the British 
and American people, who are the natural leaders in 
the march of the nations, towards a better civilisation 
and a more secure peace—it will have been a thousand 
times worth while, and we shall feel amply rewarded, 
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This faith urging us forward to fashion a nobler state 
and a better world will compel us to create out of the 
ruins of calamity and the sacrifices of those who have 
died for America and Britain a real and lasting brother- 
hood of humanity. 

For war—together we mobilised our material forces. 
For peace—for ‘‘ peace hath her victories no less re- 
nowned than war ”’—let us mobilise the spiritual forces 
of moral courage, friendship, and goodwill towards men ! 

We shall leave your shores with hearts full of gratitude 
for the many kindnesses we have received during our 
visit, and with a larger understanding of, and a deeper 
friendship and affection for, the American people. 

And now, before I resume my seat, I have a very 
pleasant duty to perform on behalf of my colleagues 
of the British Sulgrave Delegation and myself. 

As we have been most delightfully conducted through 
our long tour by our good friend Dr. John A. Stewart, 
and we should like him to know how warmly we appre- 
ciate his many kindnesses to us all— 

On behalf of the British Sulgrave Delegation, I ask 
Dr. Stewart to accept this small souvenir of our very 
grateful appreciation and friendship. 

This is inscribed: ‘‘To Dr. Appleton Stewart 
with the grateful acknowledgments of the members 
of the British Sulgrave Delegation, October 1922.” 

May you write many messages of love with this pen 
and inkstand, the same as you have always done in 
the past. 


Hon. Joun W. Davis: Judge Parker, Members of 
the British Delegation, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have 
no hesitation in saying to you, standing as an equal 
citizen in the city of New York, that I would disobey 
the orders of Judge Parker without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 


But when an ex-Lord Mayor of London lays his hand 
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upon my shoulder, I know exactly what that means. 
There is no potentate in all this world who approaches 
in uncontrolled dignity the Lord Mayor of the city of 
London. For even the King of Great Britain and the 
Emperor of India and the Dominions beyond the Seas 
must ask his permission if he desires to enter the 
domain over which he rules; and it is a curious thing 
about that sort of imperial power that even after the 
office has fallen from his shoulder, he still thinks he 
has the same despotic potency. At this late hour, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure to add my personal 
word of thanks to Sir Charles and the ladies and gentle- 
men who have accompanied him. They have, I think, 
rendered to the Sulgrave Institution a very great 
service by bringing to our attention that on the other 
side of the ocean we have a band of brethren labouring 
with us in this great cause. It has been of great service, 
I think, to the public of America, which needs not only 
yesterday, not only to-day, but to-morrow and the 
day after, the constant teaching of the lesson that we 
are but a fragment of that mass of humanity whose 
destinies are irrevocably linked around the world. 

I think in these monuments that Sir Charles leaves 
with us, he leaves a lesson to us, and as Mr. Beland has 
so eloquently said, to our sons after us—the lives of 
these great men whose sculptures will stand before us 
day by day. 

And as the American, Sir Charles, looks upon the 
figures you leave with us, you will be saying to him 
a long time after mortal voice is still—as he looks upon 
the figures of Pitt and Burke, you will be saying to him: 
‘* Remember that man, and remember that the sword 
of Washington spoke no more strongly for the rights 
of America than did the voice of Pitt and the eloquence 
of Burke.” And when he looks upon the well-loved 
figure of Lord Bryce, you will be saying to him: “ Re- 
member that man, and remember that of all those who 
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loved America, none gave more potent evidence of that 
love than he; and of all those who have studied 
America, none more truly told her past or forecast her 
future than did he.” 

And I think, from such monuments, the men of to-day 
and the men of the days to come will learn the lesson of 
the immutable solidarity of the English-speaking peoples. 


PRESENTATION OF BURKE STATUE, WASHING- 
TON, OCTOBER 12, 1922 


SPEECH OF Sir CHARLES WAKEFIELD 


WE are assembled to-day to do honour to the memory 
of Edmund Burke, one of the greatest of English 
Parliamentarians. Of particular interest to us to-day 
by reason of his heroic and determined political campaign 
in defence of the rights of the American colonists, he 
was in everything he undertook perhaps the wisest and 
most far-seeing of our English statesmen. His speeches 
in opposing George III’s stupid and un-English American 
policy have become classics in political literature. 
Their wealth of eloquence and sagacity of judgment, 
in spite of the passionate sincerity which inspired 
them, did not avail with the ignorant and dishonest 
assembly to which they were addressed. 

It is impossible, after the lapse of a century and a 
half, to say what would have been the effect upon world- 
history had Burke’s eloquence prevailed. What is 
certain is that his utterances sank deeply into the hearts 
and minds of wiser Englishmen of succeeding genera- 
tions, and laid the foundations of the more generous 
and intelligent policy which has brought into being the 
free Commonwealths and Dominions of the British 
Empire of to-day. 

The bitterness of the American Revolutionary War 
has long since passed away. No Englishman who 
has studied the period would attempt to defend the 
foolish King who mistook force for strength and 
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the character of our ruling men at a critical period in 
our history is probably the truth of the matter. But 
for us, the dark page in our history is illumined by the 
courage of Burke, Chatham, and other prominent men, 
who stood out so steadfastly against the injustice and 
unwisdom of our Government’s attitude. They, we 
feel, spoke for the English people, and what they said 
has been endorsed to the fullest degree by our historians 
and statesmen from that day to this. 

As a former Lord Mayor of London you will, I trust, 
pardon me if I point out that the city of London took 
the same view as Chatham of the King’s policy towards 
the American colonies. 

In July 1775 Lord Mayor Wilkes (the famous John 
Wilkes), some of the Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and 
Commons of the city of London waited on his Majesty 
and presented an address and petition expressing their 
abhorrence of ‘‘ those measures whose destructive 
principles have driven our American brethren to acts 
of desperation,’’ and pleading for a policy ‘‘ compatible 
with a free Government,” and likely to produce a peace- 
ful issue. But it was in vain. The King plainly told 
them in reply that he intended to pursue his policy of 
force. 

Trevelyan, in his American Revolution, points out 
that ‘‘ All the four members for London voted steadily 
against the war from first to last. The Corporation 
carried humble Remonstrances to the foot of the throne 
with so much persistency that George III would almost 
as willingly have seen at St. James’s the blue and yellow 
uniforms of Washington’s army as the red gowns and 
furred caps and heavy gold chains of the city officers.” 

What manner of man was Burke? I wish I had the 
art to give you a convincing sketch. Perhaps the 
outstanding thing about him, apart from his absolute 
honesty of character—in itself a remarkable thing in 
the political life of his times—was his thoroughness, 
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In an age of dilettantism, he was an indefatigable 
worker. Every line he wrote and every phrase he 
uttered was based upon careful research and deep 
thought. For a generation he was the chief inspirer 
of his party. He guided its policy, framed its resolu- 
tions, and kept its nominal leaders up to the mark ! 
Politics in the eighteenth century was the amiable 
* pursuit of our great English families, and had to contend 
against the other more pleasurable occupations of county 
gentlemen. So that it is not surprising to find Burke 
saying of Lord John Cavendish, for instance, that ‘‘ he 
ought to be allowed a certain decent and reasonable 
portion of fox-hunting to put him into mind for the 
parliamentary race he is to run; but anything more 
is intolerable.” 

But Burke was not the typical arid politician. He 
pondered deeply the problems of philosophy and 
esthetics. He was a lover of the arts, and the friend 
and generous patron of painters, sculptors, and men of 
letters of the day. His was the golden age of polite 
conversation, and he was a shining light in that small 
circle of the elect, that included Sheridan, Goldsmith, 
Garrick, Reynolds, and the great Dr. Johnson. Indeed, 
Johnson, a stern judge of such matters, professed a great 
admiration of Burke’s powers and said on one occasion, 
‘* Burke’s talk is the ebullition of his mind. He does 
not talk for a desire of distinction, but because his 
mind is full.” 

We can, perhaps, find a clue to Burke’s moral enthusi- 
asm and brilliant intellect in his parentage and up- 
bringing. His father was a Protestant and his mother 
a Roman Catholic. and he was educated by a member 
of the Society of Friends. His headmaster was a man 
of remarkably fine character, and in the height of his 
fame Burke delighted to honour him as a guest. 

Of Burke’s American speeches another English 
statesman and writer, John Morley, has said, ‘“‘ They 
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compose the most perfect manual in our literature, or 
in any literature, for one who approaches the study of 
public affairs.” He praises Burke’s ‘strong and mas- 
culine feeling for the two great political ends of 
Justice and Freedom,” and ‘‘ the vision, the noble 
temper,”’ of all his utterances. 

Such a man was Edmund Burke. Even if we had 
not abundant evidence from contemporary sources of 
his character and achievements, he would live in the 
many striking passages of his orations. Consider the 
abiding wisdom and worth of such sentences as these :— 

‘*T am sure the natural effect of fidelity, clemency, 
kindness in governors, is peace, goodwill, order, and 
esteem on the part of the governed.” ‘‘It is not what 
a lawyer tells me I may do, but what humanity, reason, 
and justice tell me I ought to do.” ‘I am not deter- 
mining a point of law; I am restoring tranquillity.” 
** The question with me is not whether you have the 
right to render your people miserable, but whether it 
is not your interest to make them happy.” 

I have said that Burke’s utterances on the American 
question laid the foundations of the more generous 
Imperial policy that successive British Governments 
have adopted. During the recent Great War the whole 
world applauded at the loyalty and devotion of the 
British Commonwealths overseas. The youth of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa sprang to 
arms as one man, hurried to the motherland from the 
ends of the earth, and performed prodigies of valour 
by the side of their British brothers. How much of 
this splendid spectacle was due to the prescience of 
Edmund Burke? who said, in his speech on concilia- 
tion with America, delivered in Parliament in March 
1775 :— 

‘““My hold of the Colonies is in the close affection 
which grows from common names, from kindred blood, 
from similar privileges, and equal protection. These 
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are ties which, though light as air, are as strong as 
links of iron. Let the Colonies always keep the idea of 
their civil rights associated with your Government, 
they will cling and grapple to you, and no force under 
heaven will be of power to tear them from their allegi- 
ance.” 

We in England have recently welcomed the effigy of 
Washington in Trafalgar Square, amongst other mighty 
heroes of our race, and also in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, where it stands near to the dust of Nelson 
and Wellington. We have, in our Sulgrave move- 
ments, rediscovered and readorned Sulgrave Manor, the 
ancestral British home of the Washington family. We 
remember that of the American colonists who threw 
off the yoke of George III over 91 per cent. came of 
English, Scotch, Welsh, or Irish stock. We remember 
that all your Presidents save three have similarly 
sprung from British family roots; that the basis of 
your law is the common law of England; and that a 
thousand affinities of blood, political temper and out- 
look, and religious ideal and inspiration, pronounce us 
in very truth to be akin. 

These great and sublime unities between us transcend 
and obliterate old divisions and bitter memories. And 
that is why we are here to-day, with this statue of 
Edmund Burke for your acceptance, to add to the 
monuments of this impressive and magnificent capital 
city of the United States. We hope and believe that 
you will like to be reminded of the great Englishman 
who championed your cause and whose eloquence and 
generosity of outlook have coloured political thought 
and theories of governance down to our own times. 

One more of this wonderful man’s famous phrases 
occurs to me as being like so much else he wrote and 
said, of the essence of truth. ‘*‘ Magnanimity in politics,” 
he said, “‘is not seldom the truest wisdom.” Surely 
the world craves for magnanimous leadership, for 
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wider vision and truer charity. We believe that the 
spirit that inspired Burke must prevail to-day if the 
wounds of suffering nations are to be bound up and the 
waste places of the earth be redeemed. We believe 
that that is the destined mission of the American and 
British peoples, and it is our fervent hope that our 
visit and our efforts in the promotion of friendship 
and understanding may help to promote this ideal. 

It is my great privilege to ask your acceptance of 
this statue of Edmund Burke, modelled from the work 
of Havard Thomas in the city of Bristol, England, as 
a gift from the British to the American people. 


SPEECH OF SECRETARY OF War JoHN W. WEEKS 


In accepting the statue for the American people, 
Secretary of War Weeks referred to the worthy purpose 
of the Sulgrave Institution in its unremitting endeavour 
to foster friendship and prevent misunderstanding 
among English-speaking peoples. He declared that 
the day’s programme, including the unveiling of the 
monument to both Burke and Lord Bryce in Washing- 
ton, was typical of that work, as America had never 
had two stronger friends thanthey. Hespoke of Burke’s 
speeches and of the principles he advocated as having 
resulted in more frequent quotations than of any other 
English-speaking legislator, with the possible exception 
of Daniel Webster. 

Secretary Weeks especially emphasised Burke’s atti- 
tude on the question of party loyalty as one that 
might be more closely and generally emulated to-day 
in this and every other country. He referred to 
attempts now being made to effect understandings 
between nations without recourse to arms, citing the 
recent conference on the limitation of armaments in 
Washington, and quoting from Burke’s celebrated 
appeal in his speech of March 22, 1775, to prevent 
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conflict between America and Great Britain, as advocat- 
ing adjustments in precisely the same manner. 

As to Burke’s attitude then, Secretary Weeks de- 
clared that, ‘if his views had been adopted, and his 
advice followed by his Government, our relationship 
with the mother country might have been different.” 
(English-speaking World, October 1922.) 


PRESENTATION OF BUST OF THE LATE 
VISCOUNT BRYCE, WASHINGTON 


SPEECH OF SiR CHARLES WAKEFIELD 


DEEP as are the emotions stirred by the historic 
memories of Burke and Pitt, sentiments even deeper, 
for they are nearer to our hearts, are evoked as we 
recall our recent loss of one whose personality endeared 
itself to us all and whose revered memory is enshrined 
in our very lives, an ever-present source of inspiration. 
As the years pass by, James Bryce will take his place 
among the great statesmen of the English-speaking 
world. We who knew him know how much he achieved 
to emphasise the mighty links binding together ‘“‘ by 
ties strong as flesh and blood” the two great British 
and American democracies, built on the same sure 
foundations of freedom and liberty. As historian he 
saw clearly that the fundamental strength of American 
institutions was based on cherished principles of old 
England which impelled the Pilgrim Fathers to seek 
out for themselves the New World when the Old seemed, 
for a time at least, to be false to the dictates of freedom 
and to recognition of the claims of human conscience. 

A fervent Liberal, in the best sense of the term, 
James Bryce thought and laboured and lived for these 
principles, and by a happy destiny which he could 
hardly have foreseen he became Britain’s official repre- 
sentative in your midst at a time when no happier 
choice of an accredited Ambassador could possibly 
have been made. His exalted personality, his scholarly 


mind, his honesty of purpose, his avoidance of all 
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pose, and above everything his profound esteem, based 
on knowledge, for your institutions, won for him a 
rare place in your midst as a trusty friend. 

He was proud of your brotherhood in spirit, as later 
on in arms, with his fellow-countrymen, and foresaw 
a marvellous destiny, fraught with blessings for all 
humanity, for these English-speaking peoples, if they 
remained but true to the high ideals which were their 
common heritage. 

By the art of sculpture the lineaments of James Bryce 
are nobly recorded in this gift which it is my privilege 
to offer to the American nation. This bust will, I feel 
sure, be cherished by generations to come when Bryce 
has passed into the annals of the historic past ; for us 
he remains as a living example, and his teaching is still 
potent as a sure guide in safeguarding those all-impor- 
tant elements of Anglo-American mutual friendship 
and unfailing confidence which now perhaps more than 
ever in their history may do so much for this sorely 
harassed world. 

In paying due homage to the beloved memory of 
James Bryce, let us not forget due service in thought 
and deed to the lessons taught by the noble leader 
who, ever young in spirit, never lost hope in the ultimate 
triumph of humanity and human ideals. 


MESSAGE FROM LAapy BrYcE 


‘“* As I understand that you are leaving for the United 
States, I wish to convey my deep appreciation for the 
gift of the bust of Lord Bryce. The tribute to his 
memory is a source of great pride to me, and the 
beautiful and striking representation of my husband 
will take its place in Washington, where he passed so 
many years amongst friends whom we remember with 
gratitude and affection. Lord Bryce laboured very 
earnestly to bring the two nations into closer union 
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and perfect mutual understanding. Let this message 
go from me with the gift.” (Read by Sir Charles Wake- 
field at unveiling of Bust of the late Viscount Bryce at 
Washingion.) 


SPEECH OF CHIEF JuSTICE WILLIAM H. TAFT 


James Bryce was as dear to us as he was to you. 
We know him as the great historian and political philo- 
sopher. We knew him better as the frank but kindly 
student of our commonwealth, its virtues and its short- 
comings. We knew him best as the lover of freedom 
and popular government and the constant friend of 
the closest union of our two peoples, as essential to the 
peace of the world and the preservation in the world 
of the rule of the people. 

Lord Bryce worked out the high purpose of a life 
devoted to aiding a great cause. That purpose was to 
point the paths and set forth the dangers that beset 
in the struggle to maintain the political rule of the 
people so that it may justify itself as the greatest 
aid to real progress toward human happiness. His 
other high purpose and a corollary of the first was the 
promotion of peace between nations. Few men are 
spared as he was to write such a book as The American 
Commonwealth, and forty years later, in a magnum opus 
like his Modern Democracies, to view his judgments in 
the light of four decades of rapid development. 

It is most appropriate that we should have this fine 
bust of the great friend of America here in the National 
Capitol, whose grandeur and beauty he knew and 
loved, and among the great sons of our own country, 
for in such company he is at home. 

Sir Charles Wakefield is one of the most devoted 
members of the Sulgrave Manor (the home of the 
ancestors of George Washington). A former Lord 
Mayor of London, he has most generously used _ his 
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wide influence and his wealth to aid the society in its 
work, To-day brings to us the counterfeit present- 
ments of two great Britons, Burke and Bryce, here to 
a prominent place. They should be a constant reminder 
of the debt we owe the Britons for the inestimable boon 
of liberty, secured by the representative rule of the 
people, and regulated by law, which was established 
by her after a struggle of a thousand years, and which 
we have inherited as her oldest daughter. (English 
speaking World, October 1922.) 


AT THE TOMB OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
OCTOBER 13, 1922 


SPEECH BY SiR CHARLES WAKEFIELD 


As the concluding act of our Tour of Friendship it is a 
most happy fortune that brings us to the tomb of 
Washington, and affords us the opportunity of paying 
our tribute of respect and veneration to his memory, 
and expressing our admiration of his character. 

As Chief Justice Taft said recently, Washington was 
a very fine type of the English country gentleman. 
He stood for the English principles of justice and freedom. 

To-day we Englishmen rejoice that his heroic efforts 
were successful. We have named our Sulgrave Institu- 
tion after the old English home of the Washingtons. 
We have no bitter memories of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. 

To-day our thoughts are rather of the needs and 
duties of the present and the future. Standing here 
at Washington’s grave, our prayer is that Great Britain 
and America may be united in the golden bonds of 
friendship for their mutual good and of all the world. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARACTER 


SPEECH TO STUDENTS OF COLGATE UNIVERSITY 
WHEN RECEIVING DEGREE OF Doctor or Laws 


I wanT to say a few words on playing the game. I 
will use another word—‘ character.” It is impossible 
to overestimate its importance. Character has been 
defined as ‘‘ a distinctive mark’’; it means ‘‘ to cut,” 
““to engrave.” A famous master at Cambridge said 
some years ago, ““A great character is like a great 
sanctuary: you visit it and go away; then duty 
begins.” In order to appreciate that quotation we 
should throw our minds back to times of long ago. 
Country gentlemen living a long distance from a city 
or town were often exposed to fierce attacks on their 
estates. On such occasions they would send their 
wives and children to the convents, while they them- 
selves fled to the monasteries, where “they took 
sanctuary.’’ They rushed up the steps of the cathedral 
altar, and there were safe from their enemies. 
Character, it must be remembered, is not something 
that we have. It is what we are. It is a great deal 
more than having a good name, a reputation. It is 
the sum total of a man’s life. Robert Burns was 
once very severe, but not too severe, upon a fashionable 
acquaintance of his. They were walking down an 
Edinburgh Street, and met a man who was poorly 
dressed. The poet knew him, and greeted him as a 
familiar friend. Thereupon his fashionable companion 
expressed surprise that the poet should deign to speak 
to such a man. Burns’ reply was: “ Fool, it was not 
the dress, the peasant’s bonnet and hodden grey, that 
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I spoke to, but the man within—a man who beneath 
that bonnet has a head, and beneath that hodden grey 
a heart, better than a thousand such as yours.” 


‘““The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


The Scotch poet did not fail to recognise the truth 
that character was what a man is. Perhaps some are 
in danger of thinking that what a man is applauded for 
is of more value than what he zs. If so, care should 
be taken to rectify such a mistake. 

Character is the most valuable thing in the world. It 
is, as Professor Blackie has said, ‘‘ the one thing needful.” 
A man may be rich in the possession of many things, 
but if, having all, he is minus a character, he is poor 
indeed. To lose health, wealth, or friends is a great 
misfortune, but the loss of all those combined is not 
comparable to the loss of character. You are all 
familiar with the striking cartoon that appeared in 
Punch just after the Germans had marched deep into 
Belgium. ‘‘ So, you’ve lost everything,” the Kaiser 
was represented as saying. ‘‘ Not my soul,” was the 
heroic reply of King Albert. ‘‘ What shall it profit a 
man. if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ”’ 
—his character ? I beg you to guard your character 
as your most sacred treasure, for it is the one thing 
that will endure when the sun has gone out like a spark, 
and when all the stars are dead. We shall take it with 
us beyond the grave, and upon it our eternal destiny 
depends. 

There are various qualities that distinguish a really 
good character. Among them are: truthfulness, the 
atmosphere in which a man lives, moves, and has his 
being ; strength, which means a great deal more than 
force; and chivalry, a word that expresses true manli- 
ness, noble courtesy, and real gentlemanliness. Char- 
acter is also distinguished by the qualities of obedience, 
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faith, courage, and forgiveness. If such traits as these 
distinguish our lives, then, indeed, we shall be men of 
character, in the best sense of the term. Our lives will 
inspire and enrich others, and after we have gone our 
influence will abide as a benediction. When Lord 
Kitchener died, I (as Lord Mayor) was called upon in 
the City to make one of the first speeches concerning 
him. What I said was, ‘‘ In the deepest and greatest 
sense of the term, Lord Kitchener is not dead, because 
his spirit, ike that of John Brown, will go marching 
on for ever.” And so it will be. 

The men who offered up their lives at the Front 
for all that they held dear are not dead. They are a 
continual inspiration to us to do our best. Our spirits 
cannot die. Character reveals itself in everything we 
do. Whatever noble fire there is in our hearts will 
burn also in our work. 

My closing word to you is from the Old Book, whose 
precepts are always new and true: ‘“ Keep thy heart 
with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 


SPEECH OF SIR CHARLES CHEERS WAKE- 
FIELD AT A MEETING OF THE COURT OF 
COMMON COUNCIL AT THE GUILDHALL ON 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1922 


For your generous welcome I am grateful in the 
extreme. The warmth is equal to even the warmest 
of welcomes given me in America—and I found Ameri- 
cans kindness itself in that respect. But a pleasant 
and eventful journey is crowned by a happy home- 
coming! I accept with a very sincere pride and joy 
the greetings of my civic brethren. 

To be home again after two months or more of 
constant travelling, public receptions, ceremonies, and 
speech-making—and in spite of the lavish and kind- 
hearted hospitality for which Americans are justly 
famed—is the deepest of pleasures. When far away 
from her, London looms large in the mind, and seems 
more than ever the wonder-city of the world. ‘* Age 
cannot wither nor custom stale her infinite variety.” 

In the course of our tour I repeatedly had reason to 
feel that in matters municipal London is everywhere 
looked upon as the supreme example of the ideals of 
citizenship and service. Her traditions and her long 
record of wise and patriotic self-government give her a 
prestige that time, it seems, cannot destroy. My own 
position as a member of this honourable Court and as 
an ex-Lord Mayor secured me the greatest cordiality 
from the civic chiefs of all the American cities I visited. 
It always secured me a special escort of police ! 

Need I say that I esteemed it an honour to speak as 
a citizen of London, and that I appreciated also the 
responsibility involved ? 
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London was frequently my theme. The greatest 
interest is taken in London and its history by American 
men and women. On one occasion I was called upon 
to speak to children, and the Londoner’s classic fairy- 
story then came most appropriately to my rescue. 
This was when I visited the radio headquarters. I 
found that it was the ‘‘ children’s hour,”’ and in conse- 
quence the speech explaining the aims of our mission 
which I had prepared was not suitable for broadcasting. 
I was therefore asked to relate to my audience of two 
million children the eventful history of Dick Whitting- 
ton and his Cat! I hope I succeeded in interesting my 
numerous hearers in that immortal episode in our civic 
history ! 

The mission which I was privileged to lead was 
entrusted with the task of appealing for support for 
the ideal of world-wide brotherhood of the English- 
speaking peoples. It was in many respects an appeal 
to history. We sought by word and deed to remind 
the people of the United States that, even in the 
darkest hour, there were great Englishmen—great 
even among the greatest of our race—who pleaded for 
justice and stood for friendship and brotherhood between 
the Motherland and her oppressed kinsmen. 

I believe we were successful. I am confident that 
we made thousands of friends for our cause by putting 
before them, in many cases for the first time, our view 
of the strength of the natural ties between the two 
branches of the race. They recognised the truth—and 
the irony !—of the statement that the events that led 
to the establishment by their forbears of the great 
Western Republic were in accordance with the highest 
traditions of British love of justice and freedom ! 
They were impressed by our relation of the attempts 
made by Burke, Pitt, and their followers to smash the 
policy that had led to the alienation of the Americans. 

It was a great help to me to be able to cite the firm 
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stand taken by the city of London on this matter. I 
need not dwell on the point here, but the narration of 
the way in which London’s Lord Mayor and leading 
citizens bombarded King George III with demands for 
just treatment for the American colonists carried 
enormous weight with American audiences. 

I have said that I believe we were successful in our 
task. We certainly received every mark of encourage- 
ment and appreciation from old and new friends over 
there, and their personal kindness to me I shall never 
forget. 

Our Ambassador at Washington, Sir Auckland 
Geddes, not only offered us splendid hospitality, but on 
two public occasions gave generous testimony to the 
wonderful and surprising success of our mission. 

At the unveiling of the statue of Burke it did my 
heart good to listen to thousands of school children 
singing our National Anthem, “‘ God save the King.” 
One result of our visit may be that the English history 
that is being taught in the schools may be revised so 
as to give a more favourable view of the English attitude 
towards America at the time of the Revolution, 

At Washington the President delivered a most charm- 
ing speech of welcome. In my reply I made reference 
to the illness of Mrs. Harding, and in a further speech 
the President revealed himself as closely akin to us all 
in human sympathy and emotions, and quite won our 
hearts. Throughout the tour the President paid us 
signal honours, and the Presidential yacht was placed 
at our disposal. Mrs. Harding, from her sick-room, 
followed our mission with keen interest, and on two 
occasions sent my wife flowers specially plucked from 
her garden, with kind messages. 

In a visit to Mount Vernon I placed a wreath on the 
tomb of Washington, and planted an oak-tree near to 
the tomb. I was also privileged to lay a wreath upon 
the grave of the ‘‘ Unknown Soldier.”” It may perhaps 
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interest my fellow-members if I conclude by reading out 
the personal letter which I have just received from 
President Harding :— 


‘“‘THE Waitt House, WASHINGTON, 


** October 16, 1922. 
‘*My prar Sir CHARLES, 


‘I am writing to make acknowledgment of your 
very gracious note of October 14. It goes without 
my writing it that I am greatly pleased that the Sul- 
grave Delegation found the visit to Washington so 
pleasant and agreeably memorable. My part was so 
small in extending becoming courtesy that I can lay 
claim to no credit, but I was more than delighted to 
have your call and rejoice in common with many 
others that you and your associates were so pleasingly 
impressed with Washington and the cordiality of the 
hospitality extended to you. I very much hope that 
you will come again, and I am quite sure you will find 
a no less hospitable atmosphere than you encountered 
on this occasion. 

‘* With very best wishes, I am, 
‘“* Very truly yours, 
** WaRREN G. HARDING.” 


Once again I thank you very sincerely for your 
cordial welcome. Your kindness is a source of the 
deepest pleasure to me. 


MESSAGE FROM THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR, 
HON. GEORGE HARVEY 


AT a meeting of the Governors of the Sulgrave Institu- 
tion held at the American Embassy yesterday, Mr. 
Post Wheeler, Councillor of the Embassy, read the 
following letter from the American Ambassador :— 

‘** At this the first meeting of the Board after the 
return of the Delegation headed by Sir Charles Wake- 
field from the United States, I want to say to all 
present at the meeting to-day how greatly I appreciate 
the servives rendered to the Institution’s work and 
the cause of the Anglo-American understanding by the 
generosity of Sir Charles Wakefield in presenting the 
statue of Burke and the busts of Chatham and Lord 
Bryce to the American people, and by his successful 
leadership of the British Delegation on the 5,800 miles 
through American territory. I have heard with the 
liveliest pleasure the expressions of satisfaction of the 
President and the British Ambassador in Washing- 
ton as to the value of the visit.” (The Times, 
March 14, 1923.) 
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Tuesday, September 12 
Leave New York - 10.30 p.m. P.R.R. 


Wednesday, September 18 
Arrive Pittsburgh - 9a.m. 
(Breakfast on train.) 


Thursday, September 14 
(Car placed for occupancy 10 p.m.) 


Friday, September 15 


Leave Pittsburgh 1. 2.hivacm. P.R.R. 
Arrive Cincinnati. ~ 9:10'a.m. 
Leave Cincinnati - 10.45 a.m. L.&N. 
Arrive Louisville . . 2.30 p.m. 


(Breakfast and lunch on train.) 


Saturday, September 16 


Leave Louisville . ai teil rom roe So. Ry. 
Arrive Danville . cel ZOup mn, 
Leave Danville . voll. 30) p.m. So. Ry. 


Sunday, September 17 


Arrive Chattanooga . 6.80 a.m. 
(Car to be held for occupancy until seasonable hour.) 


(Breakfast at hotel.) 


Monday, September 18 


Leave Chattanooga . 6.30 p.m. So. Ry. 
Arrive Atlanta. . 11.20 p.m. 


(Dinner on train.) 


Tuesday, September 19 
(Car placed for occupancy 10 p.m. if desired, this 
account early leaving time Wednesday morning.) 
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Wednesday, September 20 


Leave Atlanta . 0 65157a.m. So. Ry. 
(Central Standard time) 
7.15 a.m. 


(Eastern Standard time) 
Arrive Birmingham  . 12.10 p.m. 
Leave Birmingham . 12.80 p.m. Frisco. 
Arrive Memphis . . 7.45 p.m. 
Leave Memphis . . §8. p.m. 


(Breakfast, luncheon, and dinner on train.) 


Thursday, September 21 


Arrive Kansas City . 10.20 a.m. 
Leave Kansas City TLL OF am. A.T. & S.F. 
Arrive Topeka . 5 al pope’ 


Friday, September 22 


Leave Topeka . . 4,55 p.m. A.T. & S.F. 
Arrive Kansas City . 6.50 p.m. 
Leave Kansas City sail yayen. Mi. Pac. 


Saturday, September 23 
Arrive Lincoln . . V.45 a.m. 


Sunday, September 24 


Leave Lincoln . . 4.30 p.m. C.B. & Q. 
Arrive Omaha . - 6.10 p.m. 


(Dinner at Omaha.) 
(Transfer car to C. & N.W.) 
Leave Omaha . - 9.15 p.m. C.& N.W. 


Monday, September 25 
Arrive Sioux Falls - 7.85 a.m. 
Leave Sioux Falls . 9.80 p.m. G.N, 


(Meals at hotel.) 


Tuesday, September 26 


Arrive Minneapolis a | Pe ooe 
Arrive St. Paul . . 7.35 a.m. 


(Breakfast at hotel.) 
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Thursday, September 28 
Leave St. Paul. a0, Des G.N. 
(Breakfast at hotel.) 
(Lunch on train.) 
Arrive Duluth . . 2.25 p.m. 


Friday, September 29 
Leave Duluth : . 5.85 p.m. C. & N.W. 
(Dinner on train.) 


Saturday, September 30 
(Breakfast on train.) 
Arrive Chicago . - 8.35 a.m. 


Monday, October 2 
Leave Chicago. 5 10 a.m. 


(Lunch and dinner on train.) 
Arrive Cleveland . 9 p.m. (Central time) 
10 p.m. (Eastern Standard time) 
Wednesday, October 4 


Leave Cleveland . - 8.80 a.m. N.Y.C. 
(Eastern time) 


(Breakfast and lunch on train.) 
Arrive Buffalo. . 12.45 p.m. 
(Arrangements to be made for visit to Niagara Falls.) 


Thursday, October 5 
Leave Buffalo or 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. 6 p.m. M.C. 
Leave Suspension Bridge 6.09 p.m. T.H. & B. 
Arrive Toronto . . 9.43 p.m. C.P. 


Saturday, October 7 
Leave Toronto . - 5 p.m. C.N. 
Sunday, October 8 


Arrive New York (Grand 
Central Station) - 9am, 
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